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THE SOCIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
RURAL-URBAN FRINGE 


Papers and Discussion Presented at the Joint Session of the 
American Sociological Society and the Rural Sociological 
Society, Atlantic City, N. J., September 3, 1952 
FROM THE URBAN POINT OF VIEW 
by Stuart A. Queen and David B. Carpenter 


FROM THE RURAL POINT OF VIEW 
by Walter C. McKain, Jr. and Robert G. Burnight 


DISCUSSION 
by Paul K. Hatt, Samuel W. Blizzard, and Robert C. Angell 





INTRODUCTION 
by Charles E. Livelyt 


The rural-urban fringe is currently a subject of growing inter- 
est to sociologists. In the United States today, the “fringe” not only 
includes a substantial portion of the total population; it is also the 
most rapidly growing element in the population. It is the aim of 
these papers to explore the nature of the “fringe” in the light of 
what is known, and to suggest, if possible, plausible hypotheses for 
investigation. 

Sociologists have customarily subdivided the total population 
into two parts: rural and urban. By doing so they have concept- 
ually created two “worlds,” presumed to differ from each other in 
culture and in mode of life. But there are some indications that 
the growing rural-urban fringe fits neither of these classifications. 
Furthermore, there are those who regard “rural” and “urban” as 
simply two aspects of a single continuum. It would appear that at 
this stage three hypotheses are possible: (1) The rural-urban 
fringe represents a position on a continuum within a single rural- 
urban distribution. (2) The rural-urban fringe represents an over- 
lapping of two distinct distributions—the rural and the urban—pro- 
viding a scrambled confusion within the area of overlap. (3) The 
rural-urban fringe represents a thira distribution with some char- 
acteristics of both the rural and the urban, but with some new ones 
found only in the “fringe.” 

The writers of the two papers presented here were asked to 
consider, among other things, the relative merits of these three 
hypotheses. The first paper approaches the subject from the urban 
point of view; the second, from the rural point of view. 


tUniversity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; Session chairman at the meeting. 
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FROM THE URBAN POINT OF VIEW 
by Stuart A. Queen and David B. Carpenter+ 


ABSTRACT 


Data from the 1950 Census of Population have been utilized in an 
empirical inquiry into the nature of the rural-urban fringes of seven 
standard metropolitan areas. The rural-urban fringe is defined, for the 
purpose of this study, as that area within the standard metropolitan area 
which is outside the urbanized area. The data tend to disconfirm the 
hypothesis that the fringe more closely conforms to urban than to rural 
characteristics. Use of urbanization indexes suggests that the rural-urban 
fringe is marginal not only with regard to land use, but also with regard to 
degree of acceptance of urban norms. Most fully assimilated into the life 
of the city with regard to the job of the family’s breadwinner, fringe resi- 
dents appear to be much less city-oriented in other respects. It appears 
that in the rural-urban fringe we have a valuable laboratory for the study 
of urbanization as an acculturation process—a process which seems to 
proceed most rapidly at the level of the market place and job, and least 


rapidly at the level of innermost sentiments and values. 


McKenzie has argued that the activi- 
ties required to sustain any society in- 
volve two kinds of labor: 


(1) the field work at the sources from 
which the basic raw materials are pro- 
cured from nature; and (2) the cen- 
ter work where the raw materials are 
processed for consumption and where 
group services are performed.! 
As industrialization has brought vast 
increase in wealth and complexity, 
two general tendencies with regard to 
the production of goods and services 
were noted by McKenzie: 


(1) the proportion of labor required to 
obtain the original materials from nature 
is becoming relatively less than that re- 
quired to fabricate them and to effect 
the various services demanded by a 
population with a rising standard of 
living; and (2) modern communications 
have so shrunken space that these center 
activities may be performed over wider 
areas than formerly.” 


Mechanization of field industries, elab- 
oration of transportation and commu- 
nication, and intricate organization of 
trade and processing facilities have 
enabled well over 80 per cent of the 
United States labor force to be freed 

+ Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

'R. D. McKenzie, The Metropolitan Com- 
munity (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933), 
p. 50. 

2 Ibid., pp. 50 f. 


from field activities and to become in- 
tegrated into the center work which is 
urbanism’s economic function. 

The contemporary United States can 
be viewed as a closely articulated com- 
posite of metropolitan communities, 
each a functionally integrated unity 
of metropolis, subdominant cities and 
towns, and rural hinterland. Urban 
and rural can be treated as ideal types 
which represent extremes of a con- 
tinuum along which actual human 
communities may be arrayed, extend- 
ing from occupationally undiversified, 
sparsely populated settlements at the 
rural extreme to occupationally diver- 
sified, densely settled population ag- 
gregates at the urban extreme. We hy- 
pothesize that, as human communities 
range themselves along this rural- 
urban continuum, consistent variations 
occur in patterns of behavior and so- 
cial structure—variations implicit in 
such «ichotomies as folk-urban, pri- 
mary-secondary, sacred-secular, ge- 
meinschaft-gesellschaft, sentimental- 
rational, communal-associational. As 
we translate such ideal types into 
scales and similar measuring instru- 
ments, we can assess more adequately 
than now the relationships between 
(1) population density, center size, 
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metropolitan accessibility, and occupa- 
tional differentiation on the one hand, 
and (2) patterns of social relationship 
on the other. 

In general, it appears that the in- 
fluence of the city tends to diminish as 
one proceeds from the center to the 
periphery of the metropolitan region. 
McKenzie found an inverse relation- 
ship between distance out from the city 
and newspaper circulation, toll tele- 
phone calls, traffic count, and similar 
series." Using tiers of counties as re- 
porting units, Brunner and Kolb found, 
for 18 cities, progressive differences in 
social and economic characteristics as 
one proceeded from center to periph- 
ery.‘ Further confirmation of these 
gradients is found in a study of 67 
metropolitan communities, by Bogue. 
His evidence indicates, however, that 
the gradients are distorted from con- 
centricity by major transportation 
routes.” The rural-urban fringe would, 
were it consistent with the gradient 
pattern, display characteristics inter- 
mediate between those of the center 
and the periphery, but closer to those 
of the adjacent metropolis of which it 
is the partially differentiated exten- 
sion. 

Firey has argued that the rurban 
fringe (as he designates those areas im- 
mediately beyond the built-up city) 
may be viewed, from the standpoint of 
ecological theory, as a marginal area. 
In this respect, he compares it to the 
blighted zone generally lying between 
the city’s central business district and 
the surrounding residential districts. 

This fundamental identity between seem- 

ingly unrelated land uses suggests the 

possibility of a single inclusive theory of 
slums, in which the rurban fringe, the 
ghetto, the rooming-house area, and the 


‘Ibid., p. 83. 

*Edmund deS. Brunner and J. H. Kolb, 
Rural Social Trends (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1933), chap. 5. 

Donald J. Bogue, The Structure of the 
Metropolitan Community (Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1949). 
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rural creek-bottom or forest-farm slum 
all appear as varieties of a single land- 
use phenomenon.* 
Firey’s thesis is that slums appear 
where alternative and conflicting land 
uses produce equal rent and social 
utility. At such points, land becomes 
indifferently suited to either of two 
alternative uses. As a result, land uses 
interpenetrate. Each depreciates the 
value of the land for the other. 
... the rurban fringe is a marginal land- 
use area, not because of its geographical 
location, its soil type, or its topography, 
but rather because of its particular de- 
gree of accessibility (relative to that of 
other land uses) to some central trans- 
portation point. 
... [It is] an area occupied by tar paper 
shacks and stately estates, large com- 
mercial farms and one-acre part-time 
farms, golf courses and cemeteries, air- 
ports and obnoxious industries. 
.. . Being marginal between alternative 
land uses the rurban fringe represents a 
“dead center” between conflicting eco- 
logical forces. Some of these forces in- 
cline the land toward agricultural use, 
others incline it toward residential use. 
But neither clearly prevails over the 
other .... As a result there exist, side 
by side, blocks of subdivided lots lined 
with sidewalks and dwellings, numerous 
vestigial commercial farms standing off 
the side roads and to the rear of platted 
frontages, trailer camps and squatter 
towns, great expanses of land grown up 
to weeds, well tended country estates 
owned by corporations and city business 
men—all spottily distributed in clusters 
and in string-along-the-road patterns. 
Following out the logic of our theory, we 
find in the rurban fringe three land-use 
characteristics which are common to all 
marginal areas, and two additional char- 
acteristics unique to the rurban fringe 
but nonetheless resulting from its mar- 
ginality. They care, respectively, as fol- 
lows: (1) a capriciousness and disecon- 
omy in private developmental plans; (2) 
variability and instability in the spatial 
patterns of land use; (3) a tendency for 
residences to gravitate to the lowest use 
in terms of class status; (4) an irrele- 


6 Walter Firey, “Ecological Considerations 
in Planning for Rurban Fringes,” American 
Sociological Review, XI, No. 4 (Aug., 1946), 
pp. 411-421. 
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vance of settlement patterns to soil ca- 

pability; (5) the removal of the land 

from agricultural productivity ....7* 

From the point of view of a gradient 
approach to the spatial structure of the 
metropolitan region, one would expect 
to find, in the rural-urban fringe, char- 
acteristics intermediate between those 
of the inner city and the outer gradient. 
This point of view is also suggested by 
studies which identify two principal 
types of rural-urban fringe residents: 
ruralites who have been caught up in 
the outward spread of the city and 
urbanites who have joined in the cen- 
trifugal thrust from the city. From the 
point of view of Firey’s marginal the- 
ory, one would expect to find in the 
fringe many of the characteristics of a 
slum area. 

The authors have utilized 1950 cen- 
sus data in a modest empirical inquiry 
into the nature of the rural-urban 
fringes of seven standard metropolitan 
areas: (1) Phoenix, Arizona, (2) Little 
Rock, Arkansas, (3) Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, (4) Topeka, Kansas, (5) Port- 
land, Oregon, (6) Charleston, South 
Carolina, and (7) Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The selection of these seven areas was 
largely governed by availability of 
data. The rural-urban fringe is, for 
the purpose of this study, defined as 
that area within the standard metro- 


* Ibid. 
TABLE 1. 
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politan area which is outside the 


urbanized area: 


Except in New England, a standard 
metropolitan area is a county or group 
of contiguous counties which contains at 
least one city of 50,000 inhabitants or 
more. In addition to the county, or 
counties, containing such a city, or cities, 
contiguous counties are included in a 
standard metropoiitan area if according 
to certain criteria they are essentially 
metropolitan in character and socially 
and economically integrated with the 
central city. 


The urbanized area can be characterized 
as the physical city as distinguished from 
both the legal city and the metropolitan 
community. In general, urbanized areas 
represent the thickly settled urban core 
of the standard metropolitan areas. Ur- 
banized areas are smaller than standard 
metropolitan areas and in most cases are 
contained in them. In a few instances, 
however, the fact that the boundaries of 
standard metropolitan areas are deter- 
mined by county lines, and those of ur- 
banized areas by the pattern of urban 
growth, means that there are small seg- 
ments of urbanized areas which lie out- 
side standard metropolitan areas... .* 


The urbanized area represents a no- 
table addition to the reporting units 
utilized by the Bureau of the Census. 
For the first time, we have a definition 
of the city which conforms closely to 
the actual boundaries of the thickly 
settled territory of closely spaced street 


* Bureau of the Census, 1950 U. S. Census 
of Population, Vol. II: Characteristics of the 
Population, Preprint Series P-B. 


POPULATION OF TOTAL, URBANIZED, AND FRINGE AREAS, 





Seven STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1950 





Total 
area 


Name of central city 


___ 1960 population 


Of total area 
population, per cent 


J i 
Urbdentacd residing in the fringe 


area 


Fringe 
“rea 





331,770 
196,685 
268,387 
105,418 
704,829 
164,856 
274,895 


Phoenix, Arizona 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Topeka, Kansas 

Portland, Oregon 

Charleston, South Carolina.... 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








34.9 
21.9 
30.2 
15.6 
27.3 
27.0 
17.3 


216,038 
153,643 
187,359 

89,104 
512,643 
120,289 
227,368 


115,732 
43,042 
81,028 
16,314 

192,186 
44,567 
47,527 














Source: 1960 Census of Population. 
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pattern. We have, too, a realistic inner 
boundary of the rural-urban fringe, 
comparable from city to city. The 


standard metropolitan area provides us 
a less dependable outer boundary of 
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the fringe, erratically influenced as it is 
by county boundaries. Yet no better 
alternative is available. Table 1 pre- 
sents 1950 population data for the 
seven metropolitan areas studied. 


TABLE 2. SELEcTED CHARACTERISTICS, URBANIZED AND FRINGE AREAS, 
SEVEN STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1950 





Significance 
_of difference* 





Fringe 
areas 


Variance | Probability 


rati F of null 
one Wr hy pothesis 


Characteristic La ; 
Urbanized 


areas 








Less than: 
36.12 .001 
32.58 01 
25.09 01 
17.41 01 
11.98 .05 
6.03 .05 


SEX AND AGE 
Males per 100 females 
Per cent of population under 20 years of age... | 
Children under 5 years per 100 women 15-44... 
Per cent of population 20-44 years of age 
Per cent of population under 5 years of age.... 
Per cent of population 45-64 years of age 


94.4 
32.9 
46.4 
39.8 
11.1 
19.8 


105.0 
40.3 
59.3 
34.6 
12.5 
16.9 


RACE AND NATIVITY 
Per cent foreign born, of persons 21 years of 
age and over 
Per cent of population nonwhite 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
Per cent of age groups: 
5- 6 in kindergarten 
25-29 in school 
20-24 in school 
16-17 in school 
5- 6 in kindergarten or school 
18-19 in school 
14-15 in school 
7-13 in school 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
Per cent age 25 years and over: 
High-school graduates 
College graduates 
8th-grade graduates 


FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD 
Mean household size 
Unrelated individuals per 100 families 
Per cent of married couples without own 
household f t | : 




















(continued on nezt page) 


*Variance ratio represents relation of mean square variance of (1) two classes of areas to that of 
(2) discrepance, after accounting for (3) mean square variance of seven metropolitan classes. 


**Mean square variance of two classes of areas is less than that of discrepance. 


***Probability of null hypothesis is greater than 0.05. 
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TABLE 2. Se._ectep CHARACTERISTICS, URBANIZED AND FRINGE AREAS, 
SEVEN STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1950—Continued 

y , Si = | = Significance 

Mean of difference* 


| Probability 
of null 
5 hy pothesis 


Characteristh . | . 
Urbanized | Fringe Variance 
| ; 
| areas | areas ratio (F) 


RESIDENTIAL MOBILITY 

Per cent of population 1 year old and over in: 
Different house, same county pe 
Same house . and 
Different house, different county... \ 1950 


Leas than 
se? 
*** 


s+? 


LABOR FORCE 
Per cent of: 
Females 14 years and over in labor force.... 
Males 14 years and over in labor force 
Civilian labor force unemployed 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
Per cent of employed males: 
Government workers .. 
Self-employed workers .............. 
Unpaid family workers..............-.-++-: 
Private wage and salary workers... 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 
Per cent of employed males: 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers... 
Farmers and farm managers............ 
Managers, officials, and proprietors 
(not farm).... 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers 
Farm laborers and farm foremen ; 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers. . 
Laborers, except farm and mine 
Operatives and kindred workers........ 
INDUSTRY OF EMPLOYMENT 
Per cent of employed males in: 
Field (extractive) industries 
Agriculture 
Manufacturing 


121.02 
56.17 


19.42 


169 FAMILY INCOME 
Per cent of families with: 
$4,000 or more 35.2 24.5 || 48.52 
$5,000 or more... | 213 | 144 || 29.84 01 
$3,000 or more 56.3 44.2 5.76 
Less than $1,000 13.4 19.0 | 3.71 eo? 
$2,000 or more 75.2 | 643 2.82 eee 





*Variance ratio represents relation of mean square variance of (1) two classes of areas to that of 
(2) discrepance, after accounting for (3) mean square variance of seven metropolitan classes 
**Mean square variance of two classes is less than that of discrepance. 
***Probability of null hypothesis is greater than 0.05, 


Source: Bureau of the Census, 1950 U. S. Census of Population, Vol. II: Characteristics of the Popula 


tion, Preprint Series P-B. 
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Fringe-urbanized area contrasts are 
summarized in Table 2. Analysis of 
variance techniques have been utilized 
in determining the relationship be- 
tween area type and each of 49 quan- 
titative characteristics, as well as in 
estimating the probability of tne null 
hypothesis (the probability that ap- 


parent relationship be fortuitous). The 
fringe areas clearly display both an in- 
termediate position between urban and 
rural characteristics and a lower socio- 
economic status than the city. 

In order to explore further the posi- 
tion of the fringe with regard to urban 
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and rural characteristics, a simple in- 
dex of urbanization has been devel- 
oped. Comparable rural farm data 
have been calculated for the seven 
states in which the central cities of this 
study are located. The urbanization 
index for the fringe has been cal- 
culated for each of the 49 character- 
istics of Table 2 by defining the rural 
farm mean as 0 and the urbanized area 
mean as 100. Thus, were the fringe 
mean the same as the urbanized area 
mean for a given characteristic, the 
fringe urbanization index for that char- 
acteristic would be 100; were the fringe 


TABLE 3. SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS, URBANIZED AND FRINGE AREAS OF 
SEVEN STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS, AND THE RURAL FARM AREAS 
OF THE SEVEN STATES IN WHICH LOCATED, 1950 


Characteristic 


Per cent of employed males: 
In manufacturing 


Farmers and farm managers............. 


In agriculture 

In field industries. ... 

Government workers 

Managers, officials, and proprietors 
(except farm) 


Professional, technical, and kindred workers. 
Farm laborers and farm foremen......... 


Per cent, age 25 and over, high-school graduates 


Per cent of families with incomes of $4,000 
or more 


eT 73.4 0.4 


eee | 


Mean 


Fringe Rural 
areas farm 
area 


Urbani —— 


zation Urbanized 
index* areas 


22.1 8.5 
52.6 
66.3 1.5 74.7 
60.9 2.2 75.8 
57.7 » 3.3 


84.6 





53.4 2.3 
52.3 1.3 
50.7 0.8 


42.7 
39.8 


45.2 
43.5 


42.8 35.2 


41.6 3.20 


nt: EOE Gs a oe ca crm d ek aaiee ie 
Per cent of employed males—clerical, sales, 


and kindred 18.0 8.7 2.2 


41.1 

Per cent of families with incomes of $5,000 
or more 

Males per 100 females 


Per cent of females age 14 and over in the 
labor force 34.4 


Per cent of population under 20 years of age... 32.7 
Children under 5 years per 100 women age 15-44 9.2 


21.3 
94.4 


10.3 
111.3 


37.3 
37.3 


14.4 
105.0 


33.8 
32.9 
46.4 


23.5 
40.3 
59.3 


18.1 
43.0 
60.6 

















*The urbanization index for the fringe is calculated for each characteristic by defining the rural farm 
mean as 6 and the urbanized area mean as 100, 
Source: Bureau of the Census, 1%0 U. 8S. Census of Population, Vol. II: 
tion, Preprint Series PB. 


Characteristics of the Popula 
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mean identical with the rural farm 
mean, the index would be 0; were the 
fringe mean exactly halfway between 
the rural farm and urbanized area 
means, the index would be 50. 

Table 3 presents the fringe urbani- 
zation indexes, and the means upon 
which they are based, for the 18 char- 
acteristics displaying the most signifi- 
cant city-fringe contrast. All indexes 
are contained within the 0-100 range, 
thus confirming the intermediate sta- 
tus of the fringe on the rural-urban con- 
tinuum. The fringe resembles the city 
most closely with regard to industry of 
employment; least with regard to 
fertility and gainful employment of 
women. The data tend to disconfirm 
the hypothesis that the fringe more 
closely conforms to the urban than to 
the rural characteristics. The wide 


range of the urbanization indexes sug- 
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gests that the rural-urban fringe is 
marginal not only with regard to land 
use, but also with regard to degree of 
acceptance of urban norms. Like the 
so-called “marginal” second-generation 
offspring of foreign immigrants in 
American cities, the population of the 
fringe appears to be pulled in two di- 
rections at once. Most fully assimi- 
lated into the life of the city with re- 
gard to the job of the family’s bread- 
winner, fringe residents appear to be 
much less city-oriented in other 
respects. 

It appears that in the rural-urban 
fringe we have a valuable laboratory 
for the study of urbanization as an ac- 
culturation process—a process which 
seems to proceed most rapidly at the 
level of the market place and job, and 
least rapidly at the level of innermost 
sentiments and values. 


FROM THE RURAL POINT OF VIEW* 
by Walter C. McKain, Jr. and Robert G. Burnightt 


ABSTRACT 


Lack of sharpness of the concept and lack of agreement on definition 
have led investigators to study two divergent areas which they commonly 
call the “rural-urban fringe.” These may be designated as the limited 
fringe and the extended fringe. Both the static and the dynamic aspects of 
fringe development are the proper province of study for all sociologists; 
however, the interests of rural sociologists lie more in the extended fringe 
because of the more numerous contacts between rural and urban peoples 
and the predominance of rural elements. The extended fringe may be an 
ideal laboratory for the rural sociologist studying social processes. As an 
example of the kinds of research which may be carried on in the extended 
fringe, a current study being made in Connecticut is discussed. 


interest to land economists. They have 
observed the city overflow its bound- 
aries and absorb the surrounding 
countryside; they have traced the 
changing patterns of land use; they 


Part-time farming, rural zoning, sub- 
urban land use, the rural-urban fringe 
and related topics have long been of 


*The authors are indebted to Nathan L. 


Whetten, a pioneer in the field of subur- 
banization, for many suggestions in con- 
nection with the preparation of this paper. 

tThe University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn. 


have detected some of the problems 
that accompany this phenomenon— 
such things as rural slums, changing 
land values, and inequities in taxation. 
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At various times sociologists have be- 
come interested in the same area of 
research. During the depression years, 
suburbanization captured our atten- 
tion, as reflected in the works of Lund- 
berg, Whetten, and others.' More re- 
cently, we have seriously considered 
adopting the entire rural-urban fringe 
as a laboratory for sociological analysis. 
The time has come to answer a few 
basic questions: What is the rural- 
urban fringe? What part or parts of it 
are of primary concern to all sociolo- 
gists, and what parts are of particular 
interest to rural sociologists? 

The concept “rural-urban fringe” 
has been used to describe a number of 
different situations. A brief perusal of 
some thirty studies in which the term 
was used indicates that in most in- 
stances only a feeble attempt, or no 
attempt at all, was made to define the 
term. In the remainder, the concept 


was variously defined, the definition 
generally incorporating in each case, 


however, one or more of four ele- 
ments: (1) In the rural-urban fringe 
there are both urban and rural uses of 
land, a feature emphasized in 1940 by 
Wehrwein, a land economist, when he 
described the fringe as “the territory 
between well established urban [land] 
uses and farming.”* (2) In the fringe 
there is a mingling of people—some of 
whom work in, and are oriented to- 
ward, agriculture—while at the same 
time the remainder pursue urban oc- 
cupations and an urban way of life. 


Leisure—A 
Columbia 


1George Lundberg, et al., 
Suburban Study (New York: 
University Press, 1934). 

N. L. Whetten, et al., Studies of Subur- 
banization in Connecticut, Storrs AES Bul- 
letins 212, 226, and 230 (1936, 1938, and 
1939). 

2 George S. Wehrwein, “Land Classifica- 
tion for Rural Zoning,” The Classification of 
Land, Missouri AES Bull. 421 (Dec., 1940), 
p. 136. 
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Dewey’ in one study states that “the 
movement of population into the rural- 
urban fringe is . . . a movement of 
urban people,” while Rodehaver* dem- 
onstrates a point previously made by 
Whetten that new residents converge 
upon the fringe from both urban places 
and rural areas. (3) The fringe is a 
geographic area with its bounds often 
arbitrarily determined by gradation in 
the concentration of the land use and 
the demographic characteristics attrib- 
uted to it. Anderson* proposes an 
“automobile reconnaissance method” of 
delineating the fringe, which in prac- 
tice has its limits at the points of “agri- 
cultural predominance in land uses.” 
Beegle,® in his study of Michigan’s 
fringe population, defines the fringe 
“as including all townships surround- 
ing a given center which has 50 percent 
or more non-village rural-nonfarm 
residents.” (4) Some authors further 
posit the transitional character of the 
rural-urban fringe and stress the ab- 
normal or problem nature of the area. 
Firey’ states: “Essentially the fringe 
problem consists of an unorderly and 
wasteful use of land. As a result, the 
interests and well-being of both the 
community as a whole and of indi- 


’ Richard Dewey, “Peripheral Expansion 
in Milwaukee County,” American Journal 
of Sociology, LIV, No. 2 (Sept., 1948), p. 
119. 

*M. W. Rodehaver, “Fringe Settlement 
As a Two-Directional Movement,” Rural 
Sociology, XII, No. 1 (Mar., 1947), pp. 49- 
57. See also N. L. Whetten and E. C. Dev- 
ereux, Studies of Suburbanization in Con- 
necticut, No. I (Windsor: A Highly Devel- 
oped Agricultural Area), Storrs AES Bull. 
212 (Storrs, Conn., Oct., 1936), p. 35. 

®°W. F. Anderson II, “A Method for De- 
lineating the Rural-Urban Fringe Sur- 
rounding Small Cities” (Master’s thesis, 
Pennsylvania State College, 1951), p. 236. 

®J. A. Beegle, “Characteristics of Michi- 
gan’s Fringe Population,” Rural Sociology, 
XII, No. 3 (Sept., 1947), p. 255. 

7 Walter Firey, Social Aspects to Land 
Use Planning in the Country-City “~ge: 
The Case of Flint, Michigan, Michigr 1£S 
Spec. Bull. 339 (June, 1946), p. 19. 
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vidual families taken along become 
thwarted.” Kimball’ states that the 
thesis of his report “is that the basic 
problem is the effect of the new settle- 
ments on traditional village and rural 
communities and the kind of new 
human groupings and services which 
will meet the needs of all the people.” 

Probably because of the “spongy” 
character of the concept, its lack of 
sharpness, and the general lack of 
agreement among investigators in its 
definition, two fairly divergent kinds 
of areas have in practice been desig- 
nated as the fringe and have been stud- 
ied by sociologists. For convenience, 
we may designate these as the limited 
fringe and the extended fringe. 

The limited fringe lies immediately 
peripheral to the city or urbanized 
area; its initial growth is radially from 
the city along highways, but in many 
specific instances urban people and ur- 
ban land uses later invade interstitial 
areas. The limited fringe frequently 
contains commercial, amusement, and 
some manufacturing establishments, 
which in many instances have sought 
such locations because of the lack of 
zoning regulations or regulations less 
stringent than those of the city. Build- 
ers’ subdivisions of the high house- 
occupancy type as well as “pockets” 
of owner-built, sometimes jerry-built, 
houses are characteristic of the limited 
fringe. This area is indeed in transition 
so far as land use is concerned, and as 
greater numbers of urban home-seek- 
ers move into the area. The expected 
development js a greater and greater 
concentration of urban people and the 
eventual disappearance of the “rural” 
element in the “limited” rural-urban 
fringe. 

Urban workers and persons who re- 
main urban-oriented have also pene- 
trated deeply the agricultural hinter- 


*S. T. Kimball, The New Social Frontier: 
The Fringe, Michigan AES Spec. Bull. 360 
(June, 1949), p. 6. 
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land of American cities. They have 
settled in the open country and in the 
smaller villages; some have become 
part-time farmers on small acreages or 
on marginal farmland, while others 
have obtained only a country home site 
or a village home. Some of these peo- 
ple have moved to the hinterland to 
supply goods and services to the in- 
creasing population, but the majority 
have probably moved there to obtain 
more satisfactory living arrangements. 
Whatever the purpose of the moves, 
the agricultural hinterlands have been 
and continue to be penetrated, often 
at a great depth, by increasing num- 
bers of people from the cities. This 
area of penetration, which in some sec- 
tions of the Northeast may encompass 
the rural areas of an entire state and, 
in other sections of the country, all or 
parts of several counties surrounding 
a city, may be designated as the ex- 
tended rural-urban fringe. 

The limited fringe and the extended 
fringe thus lie along the rural-urban 
continuum, the limited fringe being 
closer to the urban end of the contin- 
uum. No attempt will be made in this 
paper to set the exact boundaries or to 
establish precise definitions. In Con- 
necticut, where the metropolitan areas 
used by the Bureau of the Census are 
drawn along township lines, those 
fringe areas lying within a metropoli- 
tan area might be considered limited; 
those lying outside the metropolitan 
area might be thought of as corres- 
ponding rather closely to the extended 
fringe. In other sections of the United 
States, where county lines determine 
metropolitan areas, such a demarcation 
might be less valuable. 

The invasion of the countryside by 
city people and urban institutions can 
not but have far-reaching and often 
subtle effects upon the fringe and its 
population. This intermingling of peo- 
ples with different backgrounds and 
values gives rise to new social situa- 
tions which are within the proper prov- 
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ince of study for sociologists. Chang- 
ing land use in the fringe, a subject for 
study by many scholars, is of only sub- 
sidiary concern to sociologists and then 
only when it affects the social relations 
and situations of the residents of the 
fringe. 

Properly, both components of the 
fringe as we have viewed it—the lim- 
ited and the extended—are of interest 
to sociologists, urban and rural. How- 
ever, the interests of rural sociologists 
lie more in the extended fringe, for it is 
here that the most numerous contacts 
between rural and urban elements are 
being made and the greatest resistance 
to change is being offered. Urban pen- 
etration in its many forms has become 
a dynamic element in a large part of 
the rural scene in this country and 
must be taken into account by the stu- 
dents of that part of our society. The 
limited fringe is not without interest 
to rural sociologists, but by its very 
nature it is not of far-reaching import 
to rural people. In the limited fringe 
areas, the chances of survival for rural 
people and the rural way of life are 
slim; in the extended fringe, rural peo- 
ple—for the present at least—are large- 
ly able to hold their own and to pre- 
serve many of the rural customs and 
behavior patterns. 

Cutting across the rural-urban fringe, 
or lying within it, are many social phe- 
nomena of interest to sociologists. For 
example, distinct residential areas such 
as suburbs or housing developments 
are properly objects of sociological re- 
search, whether they happen to lie in 
the rural-urban fringe or whether they 
fall outside. Similarly, retirement col- 
onies, concentrations of minority 
groups, or clusters of farmers, artists, 
or auto workers may be of interest to 
sociologists without reference to their 
position in the rural-urban fringe. 

Within the fringe itself, sociologists 
are concerned with the composition of 
the population and the various social 
processes that take place. We compare 
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the characteristics of people with ur- 
ban ties and those with rural back- 
grounds. Such traits as age, marital 
status, family stage, education, and 
occupational and residential history, to 
mention only a few, are subject to our 
scrutiny. We also observe other ele- 
ments in the fringe such as the settle- 
ment patterns, the dates of arrival, the 
formal organizations, the neighborhood 
groupings, the cliques and friendship 
groups, schools and churches, and other 
institutionalized organizations. 

But, in addition to these more static 
elements of the rural-urban fringe, so- 
ciologists are concerned with the dy- 
namic forces of interaction within the 
fringe. We analyze the processes of 
accommodation, acceptance, conflict, 
cooperation and competition; and we 
call attention to, or predict, the forma- 
tion of classes or orders of status that 
emerge from these processes. We try 
to understand how and why the vari- 
ous interaction patterns develop. We 
trace the changes in attitudes, beliefs, 
and values that are taking place in the 
fringe areas and look for the reasons 
that explain these changes. We an- 
alyze the rise and fall of formal and 
informal groups, and relate their for- 
tunes to changes in membership, func- 
tions, and goals. 

Obviously, the various areas of re- 
search enumerated above are not ex- 
clusively the property either of gen- 
eral sociologists or of rural sociologists. 
Population research can be conducted 
in urban areas, in rural areas, or in 
fringe areas, and the methods and 
problems will be similar. ,Competi- 
tion is both an urban and a rural phe- 
nomenon; and sociologists, regardless 
of their specialty, cannot claim re- 
search in this field to the exclusion of 
others. As a matter of practice, rural 
sociologists are more likely to concen- 
trate their research in the extended 
rural-urban fringe which is less urban- 
ized and which maintains a higher con- 
centration of rural people with their 
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so-called rural attitudes, values, and 
social organizations. If, by chance, a 
particular extended fringe area also 
contains a large minority group, if it 
has a high rate of juvenile delinquency, 
or if it exhibits any other peculiarity 
that fascinates sociologists, that fringe 
area may also become the laboratory 
of an urban sociologist. It might be 
added that any urban sociologist con- 
templating research in the extended 
fringe might receive some help from a 
rural colleague. Certainly, rural so- 
ciologists working in fringe areas can 
learn much from urban sociology. 

The extended rural-urban fringe may 
prove to be an ideal laboratory for the 
rural sociologist who is interested in 
social change. It affords him a unique 


opportunity to make his analysis under 
a number of favorable circumstances. 
First, he is working with a size group 
that is usually adequate but not bur- 
densome. Unlike the rural areas where 
the population is so thinly settled that 


sufficient numbers are often lacking, or 
the urban centers where the density is 
so high that sampling techniques must 
be employed, the fringe community is 
more likely to be a manageable unit. 
Second, he is frequently able to study 
the particular process of change in a 
complete community setting. The in- 
fluence of all parts of community life 
upon the particular topic can be ana- 
lyzed. This avoids the crippling effect 
of abstraction and enables the investi- 
gator to make a more thorough analy- 
sis. Third, the population groups that 
are interacting within the extended 
fringe are usually drawn from the 
same general cultural backgrounds as 
the rural inhabitants. Persons with 
urban interests and city customs in the 
fringe area may differ in some ways 
from rural people, but basically they 
subscribe to a common value system. 
Thus, the various social processes, such 
as assimilation or conflict, can be ob- 
served without the difficulties that ac- 
company similar observations in which 
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the participants represent relatively di- 
vergent cultures. 

The value of the extended rural- 
urban fringe as a laboratory for rural 
sociology is being tested in a project 
undertaken by the Rural Sociology De- 
partment of the Storrs Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Although the 
study is in its infancy and no conclu- 
sions may be drawn as yet, it illustrates 
the kind of research that the authors 
were discussing in the preceding para- 
graphs. 

Five towns, or townships as they are 
known in most states, are included in 
the survey. Each town contains only 
rural population as defined by the 1950 
census. Each town is within easy com- 
muting distance of one or more urban 
centers. Each town experienced a pop- 
ulation growth of at least 60 per cent 
between 1940 and 1950. Finally, at 
least 75 per cent of the population gain 
in each town can be attributed to net 
in-migration. The purpose of the study, 
briefly stated, is to describe the influx 
of newcomers and to analyze some of 
the social processes that are taking 
place. As might be expected, prac- 
tically all of the newcomers have urban 
backgrounds and urban interests, and 
maintain some urban connections. Most 
of them moved to the rural areas from 
cities, and most of the breadwinners 
still work in these urban centers. The 
areas selected, therefore, are part of 
the rural-urban fringe and—lying, as 
they do, outside the metropolitan areas 
and well beyond the city boundaries— 
they fall in what we have chosen to 
cal) the extended fringe. 

In one of the towns, for present pur- 
poses designated as Westborough, an 
attempt is being made to analyze the 
degree to which newcomers are achiev- 
ing acceptance and the means by which 
acceptance is gained. Westborough lies 
outside the Hartford Metropolitan Area 
but is within easy commuting distance 
of Hartford and East Hartford. In 
1940, it was an agricultural community 
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that contained one or two small manu- 
facturing concerns. Its chief attraction 
as a residential area was a sizeable lake 
around which were built numerous 
summer cottages. Its 1940 population 
of 2,000 was almost exactly the same as 
its population in 1900—or in 1840 or 
1774, for that matter. 

Between 1940 and 1950, however, the 
population doubled. Summer homes 
became year-round residences. New 
homes were built in all sections of the 
town. Small subdivisions appeared on 
the scene. Retail stores and business 
blocks sprang up. Farmers sold build- 
ing lots. Four-fifths of the new arrivals 
moved to Westborough from nearby 
cities. The remainder came from other 
rural areas or more distant cities. Sev- 
enty per cent of the newcomers who 
are in the labor force work in urban 
centers. Almost overnight Westbor- 
ough had an influx of nearly 2,000 per- 
sons, many of whom _ presumably 
brought with them urban ideas and 
urban behavior patterns. 

The details of the growing pains that 
ensued are beyond the scope of this 
paper. Conflicts arose over schools, 
churches, and assessments and taxes. 
Political parties formed new align- 
ments. There was a brief flurry of 
juvenile delinquency. The calm and 
peaceful rural community had many 
adjustments to make. : 

It is against this background that the 
study attempts to analyze the process 
of acceptance. 

Preliminary observations suggest 
that most newcomers moved to West- 
borough hoping to participate in the 
many avowed pleasures of rural living. 
Included among these benefits are the 
satisfactions and the security that at- 
tend membership in small community 
groups, both formal and informal. As 
recently pointed out, “The idealized 
small community setting with its ge- 
meinschaft relations has a romantic 
appeal to persons enmeshed in the 
complexities of an urbanized gesell- 
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schaft type of life.”* An attempt is be- 
ing made to place each adult urban 
newcomer either individually or as a 
family member on an _ acceptance- 
rating scale based on the degree to 
which he is admitted to the formal and 
informal groups of (1) other urban 
newcomers, and (2) the old-timers. 
Next, the various factors that in- 
fluence acceptance are noted for each 
newcomer. In this way we can de- 
termine the means that were used to 
achieve acceptance and the individual 
attributes that facilitate the process. 
Although in-migrants from urban areas 
may seek gemeinschaft relations, they 
often resort to rational means by which 
to achieve this end. Registering to 
vote, taking part in town meetings and 
local elections, participating in com- 
munity affairs, joining organizations 
which have simple entrance require- 
ments (such as the Parent-Teachers 
Association or a church), entertaining 
large groups of people, and subscribing 
to the various charity drives and doing 
volunteer work are among the methods 
employed. Others achieve the same 
ends with less effort because of some 
particular combination of attributes. 
Families that live in a certain section 
of town, those that have young chil- 
dren, those that have relatives already 
established in Westborough, those that 
have belonged to national organiza- 
tions also represented in Westborough, 
and those with special interests or hob- 
bies often found some degree of ac- 
ceptance almost thrust upon them. 
Westborough lies in the extended 
rural-urban fringe. It is typical of 
many other rurai cormmunities that 
have experienced a substantial in-mi- 
gration of urban people. Fringe areas, 
such as Westborough, will probably be- 
come of increasing interest to rural 
sociologists as more fringe areas de- 


*Nathan L. Whetten, “Suburbanization 
as a Field for Sociological Research,” Rural 
Sociology, XVI, No. 4 (Dec., 1951), pp. 319- 
330. 
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velop and their influence spreads. The 
present authors happened to be inter- 
ested in the process of acceptance. 
Others may wish to look at some aspect 
of conflict. The social process as it op- 
erates for urban newcomers was the 
focal point for this study. Other re- 
searchers may be more concerned with 
the changes that are taking place 
among the farmers and other old- 
timers. Still others will examine the 
adjustments being made by newcomers 
with rural backgrounds. Nearer the 
large cities are other fringe areas, the 
limited fringe, with some of the same 
research potentials and with others 
quite different. Urban sociologists may 
wish to concentrate their activities 
here, and certainly some problems of 
interest to rural sociologists will be 
found in the limited fringe. 


The authors trust that a hard-and- 
fast dividing line will not separate so- 
ciologists, regardless of their breed or 
brand, from their particular interest. 
The rural-urban fringe, it is believed, 
is a fertile area for research and one 


that can accommodate both urban and 


rural sociology. The authors would like 
to think that the old 
chotomy is becoming obsolete. 


rural-urban di- 
Per- 
haps, just as many urban people are 
looking for the satisfactions of rural 
life and many rural people are at- 
tracted by urban life, urban and rural 
sociologists themselves may be brought 
the rural-urban 


closer together in 


fringe. 
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DISCUSSION 
by Paul K. Hatt? 


My discussion of the paper by Queen and 
Carpenter will necessarily be brief. This is 
because I have had no opportunity to read 
the paper, though I hasten to assure you 
that this is through no fault of Professor 
Carpenter, but rather is due to my own 
high rate of fluidity in the past days. 

I should, however, like to make a few 
remarks about a point that has been both- 
ering me as an urban sociologist and which 
is related to both the papers that have been 
presented to this meeting. Essentially that 
point concerns the assumption made in both 
presentations that there exists a_ single 
rural-urban continuum. Since it has been 
abundantly shown that cities are of differ- 
ent functional types, and that any one city 
may have a variety of functions, it seems to 
me quite possible that there is a cor- 
responding variety of rural-urban continua. 

To make this point clearer, it may help 
to use the Burgess Zonal Hypothesis and 
Hoyt’s Sector Analysis in a somewhat sim- 
plified fashion. If we take the Burgess 
Hypothesis and assume that it is extensible 
at least into the area of the limited urban- 
rural fringe, we should expect the fringe to 
show considerable homogeneity, inasmuch 
as its character would be determined by 
its distance from the city center and by its 
relationship, therefore, to the growth pat- 
tern of the city. If Hoyt’s theory is ex- 
tended in the same way, however, rather 
different expectations would be set up. We 
should in this case expect that the fringe 
would be heterogeneous rather than homo- 
geneous, since the character of each sector 
of the fringe would be determined not en- 
tirely by its distance from the city center 
but largely by the particular sector to 
which it is related. 

I must confess that I rather lean toward 
the second of these expectations. That is, 
I should expect the rural-urban fringe to 
be heterogeneous rather than homogeneous. 
In fact, I am somewhat surprised to see 
homogeneity in the degree which the F 
values in the paper by Queen and Car- 
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penter imply. Possibly this is due to the 
similar size and functions of the particular 
cities with which they deal. It is impossible 
to determine this from the data at hand, 
however 

What I am suggesting here is that, in the 
case of large and highly differentiated cities 
where relationships between the city and 
its hinterland co-exist, the rural-urban 
fringe is probably highly heterogeneous and 
average figures may obscure more than 
they reveal. I am also suggesting that the 
relationship between any particular city 
and its hinterland may be quite different 
from that of another functionally differen- 
tiated city and that, therefore, the rural- 
urban fringes of the two may indeed be 
quite separate phenomena. 

I should like to see this line of investiga- 
tion pursued so that, should these hunches 
be correct, it would in some way be pos- 
sible to control these variables, thus en- 
abling us to study more accurately what we 
might think of as “the pure” rural-urban 
continuum within such categories as might 
appear sensible. I think that this kind of 
study might be wise, lest the kind of homo- 
geneity suggested by the Queen and Car- 
penter paper lead us too quickly to an 
assumption that the rural-urban fringe is 
merely a locale for those near the bottom 
of the socio-economic status ladder. 


DISCUSSION 
by Samuel W. Blizzard} 


It is most appropriate that the authors of 
the paper “From the Rural Point of View” 
should be associates of Nathan L. Whetten. 
The Storrs (Connecticut) Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station sociologists have been ob- 
servers of the trends in the fringe for almost 
two decades. Whetten, among the rural so- 
ciologists, has had the longest and most con- 
tinuous interest in the urbanization of rural 
areas adjacent to or socially and economi- 
cally related to metropolitan centers. 

It is difficult to be critical of a paper with 
which you find yourself in general agree- 
ment. I will confine myself to a few ran- 
dom remarks about the two principal foci 
of this paper: the nature of the rural-urban 
fringe; and the concern of sociologists with 
the fringe. I shall hope to point up the 
exceptions that I wish to take to their 
thinking. 

Like many sociological concepts, the 
rural-urban fringe terminology developed 
along with the phenomena associated with 
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it. The earliest use found of the term 
fringe was in 1937 by T. Lynn Smith, a rural 
sociologist. The “built up area just outside 
of the corporate limits of the city” he calls 
the “urban fringe.” In 1939, J. D. Black 
spoke of the “city’s fringe,” and Wehrwein 
and Salter both mentioned the “rural-urban 
fringe” in 1940. Thus began the recognition 
of the phenomenon which, within two dec- 
ades, has already grown to large propor- 
tions. 

The sociologist is in the predicament of 
wooing, as McKain and Burnight rightly 
observed, a concept that was developed, if 
not first used, by the land economists. Per- 
haps this fact is related to the understand- 
able interest in land-use problems that are 
dramatized in the fringe. It has, however, 
contributed in part to the lack of sociologi- 
cal meaning that has surrounded the fringe 
concept. 

From an operational point of view in re- 
search, the rural-urban fringe has usually 
been designated as that area of mixed ur- 
ban and rural land uses between the point 
where full city services cease to be avail- 
able and the point where agricultural land 
uses predominate. It is assumed by re- 
searchers that such an area contains a pop- 
ulation grouping and a social organization 
which are related to both rural and urban 
life, but have _ distinctive sociological 
features. 

The transitional features of fringe society 
are often over-emphasized, in my opinion. 
If the transitional nature of the fringe is to 
be studied, a more meaningful conception 
might be to scale the various fringe devel- 
opments on an immaturity-maturity con- 
tinuum. Many of the problems that catch 
the eye of the sociologist are symptomatic 
of the lack of institutions and agencies to 
channel efforts to satisfy the needs of the 
residents. One aspect of this is in the 
matter of political organization. The fact 
that a fringe area is, or is not, politically 
organized, aside from the rural township 
and county government, is an index of its 
evolving maturity. The governmental 
structure of a suburban town may be a 
symbol of its political maturity; the pres- 
ence of a rural township form of govern- 
ment in a growing fringe area may indicate 
political immaturity. This suggests the 
fruitful contributions that might be made 
by an interdisciplinary research team con- 
sisting of a sociologist and a political scien- 
tist, along with a land economist. 

Perhaps the most disappointing aspect of 
the paper, from the discussant’s point of 
view, is the way in which the authors have 
by-passed the basic question of conceptual- 
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ization and methodology for delineation.' 
Their suggestions about the limited and the 
extended fringe are helpful contributions 
insofar as they clarify for us the schizo- 
phrenic use of the term fringe as it appears 
in the literature. To be sure, we need to be 
aware that the concept has been used in a 
number of different situations with varying 
meanings. In thirty studies, McKain and 
Burnight found four elements, one or more 
of which were included in each definition 
of the fringe. These usages point up the 
spongy character of the concept fringe. 

The terms limited fringe and extended 
fringe are chiefly useful in helping assess 
the status quo of the sociology of the fringe, 
and the progress that has been made in this 
area of specialization. From the point of 
view of conceptualization, however, they 
are neither as definitive nor as concrete as 
one would hope. Some observers might 
even think of these terms as a stopgap pro- 
posal. Particularly, the term limited fringe 
is not meaningful unless it is operationally 
defined. 

So much for the question of conceptuali- 
zation. Here are a few comments about the 
research proposals of McKain and Bur- 
night: The Westborough project, as neat a 
research design as it is, is apparently di- 


rected to a study of only one phase of 
fringe living in a restricted portion of the 


total fringe of Hartford. As such it is of 
interest to those who are researching in 
the fringe. In my opinion, there is still a 
need for descriptive studies that will docu- 
ment the sociological characteristics of the 
fringe as a whole. The assimilation of new- 
ly arrived residents is an interesting re- 
search problem, but it is not a substitute 
for the study of the fringe social structure 
and the functioning of fringe society. A 
study of a typical area in the fringe may 
add to our knowledge of the area; but only 
a comprehensive study of all areas in the 
fringe can help us finally understand this 
type of society. Westborough, as described 
by McKain and Burnight, is a study in the 
fringe but not of the fringe. A more mean- 
ingful and urgently needed study is one 
that would describe the overall fringe de- 
velopment in the Hartford area or similar 
areas. 

It is particularly important that the fringe 
be studied as a social universe, to discover 
the salient sociological factors which char- 
acterize it. Specific studies may then be 
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classified and the differing patterns of 
fringe development may be fitted into a 
logical whole. A_ systematic sociological 
theory for the fringe awaits the completion 
of this type of research. 

The researcher planning a fringe study 
has this choice: he may make a study of a 
“typical” area or a specific area within the 
fringe, or he may attempt to include all of 
the fringe, even though he may have to re- 
sort to sampling or be more superficial than 
a specific, intensive research design may 
permit. In my opinion, there are now 
enough specific studies to give us a series of 
bench marks for developing a comprehen- 
sive research design on the whole fringe. 
Then typical fringe studies may be inte- 
grated and an overall theory developed and 
tested. 

The underlying conception of the re- 
search program proposed by McKain and 
Burnight seems to be that the rural-urban 
fringe is of interest only to rural and urban 
sociologists. At least the proposed division 
of labor is to be between these two special 
groups. I hope this does not mean that we 
intend to overlook the developing sociology 
of the fringe that might very well take a 
place of equal rank with rural and urban 
sociology. 

As a possible working framework for the 
achievement of this threefold division of 
labor, it is proposed that rural sociology de- 
vote its efforts to those societies that have 
been established or may evolve in areas 
where place of work and place of residence 
are tied to the land. Urban sociology may 
study those societies which are found in 
areas where the place of work and the place 
of residence are separate but are in the 
same political subdivision. Fringe sociology 
would be concerned with societies in those 
areas where the place of work and the 
place of residence are further segregated 
even to the extent of being in separate 
political subdivisions. 


DISCUSSION 
by Robert C. Angell} 


It seems to me that we have here a some- 
what unfortunate result of specialization 
within our discipline of sociology. The 
rural-urban fringe appears to be the object 
of a three-way tug of war among the 
human ecologists, who discovered it, and 
the rural and urban sociologists, who are 
both trying to appropriate as much of it as 
they can lay their hands on. The Queen 
and Carpenter paper restricts the fringe to 
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the metropolitan area beyond the bound- 
aries of the central city and claims this 
for study by urban sociologists. The Mc- 
Kain and Burnight paper recognizes what 
it calls the limited fringe and concedes it to 
the urban sociologists, but delineates an ex- 
tended fringe which should be the province 
of the rural sociologists. Blizzard suggests 
that a third specialty should be developed, 
made up of “fringe sociologists.” I, for 
one, deplore this excessive specialism. I 
would like to see the whole problem treated 
as a single area for research. 

I think it would be well to recall the 
chairman's three alternatives. The first was 
to view the rural-urban fringe simply as 
the intersection of two ways of life. This 
is essentially what the ecologists do; but 
it is to my mind inadequate theoretically 
because it does not take into account the 
peculiar patterns of interaction that occur 
in the fringe. The idea that there is a con- 
tinuum of social organization which runs 
all the way from a pure urban type to a 
pure rural type is better, since one can 
thereby conceptualize the kind of social 
organization found at any intermediate 
point. But it strikes me as still leaving 
the fringe as a passive, dependent resultant 
of the forces represented by the extremes. 


I would suggest that we follow up his third 
lead—that a really new form of social or- 
ganization having its own intrinsic qualities 
may be in the making where rural and 


urban meet. In doing this, we should re- 
member Paul Hatt’s stimulating notions 
about different sectors in the fringe. 

What I think is happening is that rural 
and urban are meeting under a variety of 
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conditions and in a variety of ways. Some 
of these, perhaps most of them, do repre- 
sent an uncreative, even degenerate, inter- 
section of two types of life. Often the least 
educated and least successful types of ur- 
ban and rural residents gravitate to the 
fringe. On the other hand, there are other 
situations where well-educated and suc- 
cessful people from the two sides are min- 
gling. This is particularly true in the ex- 
tended fringe. Here the interpenetration 
may well be creating a new and better 
pattern of life. Garden city enthusiasts and 
writers like Lewis Mumford, on the one 
hand, and practical men with idealistic 
leanings like Henry Ford, on the other, 
have believed that in such a fusion there 
are new and creative possibilities. Table 3 
in the Queen-Carpenter paper bears out 
this belief. Here we find that the fringe 
population does not fall half way between 
the urban and the rural means on a number 
of characteristics. Rather, this population 
is very much like the urban population in 
some respects and very much like the rural 
population in other respects. This hints at 
a selective process, which may be a creative 
process. Perhaps the fringe society can 
learn to choose the best of the two worlds 
and amalgamate these elements. 

In view of this possibility, the duty of 
the sociologist seems clear: He should study 
carefully various types of fringe situations 
and should determine under what condi- 
tions the creative solutions of the problems 
of adjustment between the rural and urban 
worlds are emerging. This would be a real 
service to our time. 





TEPOZTLAN RESTUDIED: A CRITIQUE OF THE FOLK-URBAN 
CONCEPTUALIZATION OF SOCIAL CHANGE* 


by Oscar Lewist 


ABSTRACT 


The Mexican village of Tepoztlan was restudied, seventeen years after 
Redfield’s original study. Differences between the findings of the two stud- 
ies are discussed, and some of Redfield’s data are reinterpreted. The 
methodological implications of the differences are emphasized. The present 
findings are also compared with Redfield’s generalizations from his Yucatan 
and other Mexican studies. 

The author finds Redfield’s folk-urban conceptualization of social 
change lacking in some respects, and discusses seven specific limitations 
of this theoretical approach. Three general conclusions are «drawn: 
(1) There is a need for more independent restudies in anthropology, and 
also for simultaneous studies of the same community or region by different 
investigators. (2) The approach to community and regional studies must 
be of the broadest type, in which the area is seen in its geographical and 


historical contacts. 


(3) The researcher must be aware of the selective role 


of the hypothesis itself in directing the gathering of data. 


THE NEED FOR RESTUDIES 


Anthropologists who like to think 
that there is an element of science in 
the social sciences, including anthro- 
pology, have often called primitive so- 
cieties the “laboratory” of the social 
scientists, where hypotheses about the 
nature of man and society can be 
tested. While the experiments and 
observations of the natural scientist 
are generally repeated and checked 
independently by different observers, 
the reports of the anthropologists have 
to be accepted on their face value, and 
their reliability has to be judged in 
terms of the respect for and confidence 
in the author’s integrity, the inner con- 
sistency of his work, and the extent to 
which it agrees with one’s own pre- 
conceptions. If the analogy with the 
natural sciences is to be taken serious- 
ly, we must develop methods for 
checking the reliability of our obser- 
vations and the validity of interpreta- 
tion. Restudy is one such method. 


*This paper was read in September, 1951, 
at the annual meeting of the American 


Sociological Society in Chicago. Much of 
it has appeared in the author’s book, Life 
in a Mexican Village: Tepoztlan Restud- 
ied (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1951). 
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This point has been recognized by a 
number of anthropologists, but to date 
there have been very few restudies. 
The reasons for this are many. Per- 
haps most important have been the 
limited funds for field research, the 
time pressure to study tribes that were 
rapidly becoming extinct, the shortage 
of field workers, the greater appeal in 
studying a community never before 
studied, and finally, the lack of empha- 
sis upon methodology. 

Of course, there is some difference of 
opinion in regard to the value of re- 
studies. Those who would emphasize 
the subjective element, the element of 
art in field work, tend to be skeptical 
about the methodological value of re- 
studies. On the other hand, those who 
have greater faith in objective meth- 
ods, in operational procedures for ob- 
servation, are inclined to be more 
favorable toward restudies. The for- 
mer would argue that all human be- 
ings make errors, that this can be 
taken for granted, and that we can 
learn more by going ahead with new 
studies than by concerning ourselves 
with past mistakes. The latter would 
argue that it is important to learn 
what kinds of errors have been made, 
particularly if the scientific aspect of 
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anthropology is to grow stronger. The 
former would «:gue that we do not 
need to have a restudy to know that 
there is something wrong with a re- 
port. This can be determined in terms 
of our wider comparative knowledge, 
in terms of internal consistency, or in 
terms of whether it agrees with a par- 
ticular school of thought. The latter 
would perhaps agree but add that this 
is not enough, that we need empirical 
evidence as to just what the facts are. 
Finally, some would suggest that there 
may be a further dichotomy involved 
—namely, the difference between those 
who hold that truth is relative and 
subjective and that each field worker 
is probably correct within the limits of 
the problem set and the materials se- 
lected for study, and those who hold 
that truth is absolute and objective 
and can be approximated more nearly 
by some methods than by others. 

It must be emphasized that the ob- 


jective and value of restudies is not to 


prove one man right and another 
wrong. It is not a matter of listing 
another’s errors, in itself a distasteful 
and painful task, but rather of finding 
out what kind of errors tend to be 
made by what kind of people under 
what kind of conditions. Given a suf- 
ficiently large number of restudies, it 
might be possible to develop a theory 
of error of observation which would 
help to evaluate the role of the per- 
sonal equation, personality, and ideo- 
logical or cultural variables. If we 
could eventually arrive at generaliza- 
tions in which we could say, given an 
anthropologist from such and such a 
cultural background, we can expect 
that his account of tribe X will be 
slanted in such and such a way, then 
we would have made some progress. 
It may be useful to distinguish four 
types of restudies: (1) those restudies 
in which a second or third investigator 
goes to a community with the express 
design of re-evaluating the work of 
his predecessor; (2) those in which the 
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same or an independent investigator 
goes to a community studied earlier, 
this time to study cultural change, and 
utilizing the first report as a baseline 
against which to measure and evaluate 
change; (3) those in which one returns 
to study some aspect of the culture not 
studied earlier; and (4) those in which 
one studies more intensively, and per- 
haps from a new point of view, some 
aspect of the culture studied earlier 
There is, of course, some overlapping 
between these types. All restudies are 
additive in a sense. However, it is a 
matter of emphasis in research design. 

From the point of view of testing 
reliability, the first type would seem to 
be the most suitable, though not 
without its methodological difficulties. 
Communities change, and it is some- 
times difficult to know to what extent 
differences in findings reflect changes 
in the culture. Much depends upon the 
area and community being restudied. 
In cases where many years have 
elapsed between the first and second 
study and where change has been 
rapid and profound, it may well be 
impossible to reconstruct the earlier 
condition with sufficient accuracy to 
make it useful for reliability purposes. 
On the other hand, there are many 
areas where change is relatively slow 
and superficial. Moreover, when too 
many years have not elapsed, it may 
be possible to interview the same in- 
formants as in the earlier study. Also, 
the use of village records and archive 
records can act as a control. Finally, 
much depends upon the amount of 
quantitative data in the first report. 
Where the amount is large, restudies 
have a more solid base for compari- 
sons. Indeed, this is perhaps the major 
positive function of quantification. 

To the present writer’s knowledge, 
there is not a single published case of 
a restudy of the first type—i.e., where 
the express purpose was the interest in 
methodology, the interest in testing an 
earlier report. The recent restudy of 
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Tepoztlan perhaps comes closest to 
this type, and in the following pages 
some aspects of this restudy will be 
discussed. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN REDFIELD’S STUDY 
AND THE RESTUDY 


In 1926, Robert Redfield first studied 
the village of Tepoztlan and gave us 
his pioneer work, Tepoztlan—A Mevxi- 
can Village.t This book has since be- 
come a standard reference and a classic 
in the field of community studies. It 
is of particular importance in the his- 
tory of community studies in that it 
contains Redfield’s first statement on 
the nature of the folk society, and, at 
least implicitly, the concept of the 
folk-urban continuum, a hypothesis of 
societal change later made explicit in 
The Folk Culture of Yucatan.* The 
folk-urban conceptualization of cul- 
ture change now enjoys great prestige 
among sociologists and anthropologists 
and has served as the theoretical frame 
of reference for many of the com- 
munity studies done by Redfield’s 
students. 

Seventeen years after Redfield’s 
study, the writer went to Tepoztlan to 
take another look, with the specific 
objective of studying the social, eco- 
nomic, political, and religious life of 
the community, with special emphasis 
upon an analysis of the changes which 
had occurred in the village since 1926. 
This involved a restudy of the village 
and a comparison of findings. Special 
attention, however, was given to those 
aspects of village life that Redfield had 
merely touched upon, such as demog- 
raphy, the land problem, systems of 
agriculture, the distribution of wealth, 
standards of living, politics and local 


1 Robert Redfield, Tepoztlan—A Mexican 


Village (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1930). 

2Robert Redfield, The Folk Culture of 
Yucatan (Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1941). 
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government, the life cycle of the indi- 
vidual, and interpersonal relations. 

Readers who are familiar with the 
earlier study of Tepoztlan by Redfield 
will want to know how the findings 
compare. Such a comparison is made 
here, not only for a better understand- 
ing of Tepoztlan, but also because of 
its broader implications for anthropo- 
logical method and theory. The ques- 
tions are: To what extent and in what 
ways do the results obtained from the 
independent study of the same society 
by two anthropologists differ? What 
are the implications of such differences 
concerning the reliability and validity 
of anthropological reporiing? 

The differences in findings range 
from discrepancies in factual details to 
differences in the overall view of Te- 
poztecan society and its people. The 
impression given by Redfield’s study 
of Tepoztlan is that of a relatively 
homogeneous, isolated, smoothly func- 
tioning, and well-integrated society 
made up of a contented and well- 
adjusted people. His picture of the 
village has a Rousseauan quality which 
glosses lightly over evidence of vi- 
olence, disruption, cruelty, disease, suf- 
fering, and maladjustment. We are 
told little of poverty, economic prob- 
lems, or political schisms. Throughout 
his study we find an emphasis upon the 
cooperative and unifying factors in 
Tepoztecan society. The writer’s find- 
ings, on the other hand, would empha- 
size the underlying individualism of 
Tepoztecan institutions and character, 
the lack of cooperation, the tensions 
between villages within the municipio, 
the schisms within the village, the per- 
vading quality of fear, envy, and dis- 
trust in interpersonal relations. 

Now let us consider some of these 
differences in more detail. Redfield’s 
account of Tepoztlan stresses the role 
of communal lands as a unifying factor 
within the village and the municipio. 
While this is certainly true, it is only 
part of the story. With the single ex- 
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ception of church lands, communal 
lands were and are individually oper- 
ated, and the ideal of every Tepoztecan 
is to own his private plot of land. 
Furthermore, the communal lands 
have been a source of inter-village 
quarrels, and during the year that 
Redfield was in Tepoztlan these quar- 
rels resulted in violence. Similarly, 
Redfield gives the impression that the 
cuatequitl (a traditional form of col- 
lective labor) was part and parcel of 
village life. He described a cuatequitl, 
which occurred during his stay, as if it 
were a common and regular occur- 
rence. As a matter of fact, it was the 
first village cuatequitl of importance 
since the Revolution, and there have 
been very few subsequent ones. The 


particular cuatequitl which Redfield 
observed was due to the curious cir- 
cumstance whereby a local, socialisti- 
cally oriented political faction, directed 
from Mexico City by a group of Te- 
poztecans who were members of the 


Confederacién Regional de Obreros 
Mexicanos, locally known as “the Bol- 
sheviki,” revived the traditional cuate- 
quitl. Before the Revolution, the vil- 
lage cuatequitl was not viewed simply 
as a voluntary, cooperative endeavor 
but was also associated with forced 
labor and imposition by the local 
cacique groups which ruled the village 
during the Diaz regime. In the Colonial 
period, the Spaniards similarly utilized 
the traditional cuatequitl as a source 
of labor. In short, Redfield’s account 
of the cooperative aspects of village 
life needs to be modified somewhat in 
the light of other data. 

Redfield portrayed Tepoztlan as a 
community of landowners and did not 
mention a land problem. But in the 
restudy it was found that over half of 
the villagers did not own private land, 
and that there was an acute shortage 
of good land and considerable popula- 
tion pressure in the face of dwindling 
agricultural resources. Redfield gave a 
rather glowing picture of Tepoztlan 
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during the Diaz regime as having 
reached a period of great cultural 
florescence, but he failed to point out 
that this was limited to only a few 
Tepoztecans, and that the vast ma- 
jority of Tepoztecans were illiterate, 
desperately poor, landless, and living 
under an oppressive political regime 
which forbade them to utilize their 
own communal resources. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that 
Tepoztlan was one of the first villages 
in the state of Morelos to join the 
Zapatista revolt against the Diaz re- 
gime. Redfield apparently viewed the 
Mexican Revolution as having had the 
effect of halting the tendency for the 
merging of social class differences; but 
the writer found that the Revolution 
had a marked leveling influence, eco- 
nomically, socially, and culturally. 


Redfield presented only the positive 
and formal aspects of interpersonal 
relations, such as forms of greeting 
and the respect-relations of compadres; 
he failed to deal with some of the neg- 
ative and disruptive aspects of village 
life, such as the fairly high incidence 
of stealing, quarrels, and physical vi- 
olence. An examination of the local 
records revealed that, in the year that 
Redfield lived in the village, there 
were 175 reported cases of crimes and 
misdemeanors in the local court. Most 
of these cases were offenses against 
person and property. Since not all 
cases reach the local authorities, this 
number is indicative of considerable 
conflict. 

Redfield described local politics as a 
game, but it appears that politics was a 
very serious affair which frequently 
led to violence. The year Redfield was 
there, the political schisms culminated 
in open violence bordering on civil 
war, and it was this situation which 
finally resulted in Redfield’s leaving 
the village. 

Another important difference be- 
tween the findings concerns Redfield’s 
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delineation of the social structure of 
the village in terms of what he called 
the tontos, or representative of folk 
culture, and the correctos, or repre- 
sentative of city ways. It should be 
pointed out that Tepoztecans do not 
conceive of these terms as designations 
of social classes, in the sense used 
by Redfield, nor did they twenty 
years ago. Tepoztecans use the words 
as descriptive adjectives, with tonto 
meaning stupid, backward, foolish, or 
ignorant, and with correcto meaning 
well-mannered, well-bred, proper, or 
correct. The poorest, least educated, 
and most conservative man may be 
correcto to a Tepoztecan if he is polite 
and behaves in the accepted manner. 
Similarly, a well-educated, accultur- 
ated man may be called tonto if he 
permits himself to be fooled by others 
or dominated by his wife. Within any 
one family, some of the members may 
be considered tonto and others cor- 
recto, depending almost entirely upon 
personality traits and manners. 

But, granting that the degree of ex- 
posure to and influence of city ways is 
an important criterion in making for 
status differences in Tepoztlan, it is by 
no means the only one, and certainly 
not the most significant one in terms 
of the actual operation of the many 
status distinctions in the village. 
Among status distinctions which were 
then, and are today, more meaningful 
to Tepoztecans are those of rich and 
poor, landowners and landless, owners 
of private lands and holders of ejidos, 
ejidatarios and comuneros, farmers 
in hoe culture and farmers in plow 
culture, sons of caciques and sons of 
ex-Zapatistas, to mention but a few. 

Furthermore, the concept of tontos 
and correctos, as social classes repre- 
senting different cultural levels, led to 
misunderstanding of the local political 
situation. The opposing political fac- 
tions in the village during Redfield’s 
stay were not composed of tontos on 
the one side and correctos on the other. 
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The leaders on both sides included 
highly acculturated and little accul- 
turated individuals, as did the mem- 
bers at large. A study of the personnel 
of each of the local government admin- 
istrations (ayuntamientos) from 1926 
to 1947 gives no support to Redfield’s 
statement that politics, like the re- 
ligious fiestas, are in the hands of the 
tontos. 

The use of the terms tonto and cor- 
recto to designate social groups, which 
did not and do not exist and operate as 
such, makes much of Redfield’s analy- 
sis of Tepoztecan society oversimpli- 
fied, schematic, and unreal. There is a 
much wider range of custom and belief 
among the so-called tontos than was 
reported by Redfield; and by the same 
token there was less of a gap between 
the tontos and correctos. While Red- 
field’s concept would tend to make for 
two cultures, the writer sees Tepoztlan 
as a single culture, with more and less 
acculturated individuals in close and 
frequent contact, each influencing the 
other, as they have for the past four 
hundred years. 


REASONS FOR DIFFERENCES 


More important than the differences 
in findings is the question of how to 
explain these differences. In a sense, 
it is inevitable that different students 
studying the same society will arrive 
at different conclusions. Certainly the 
personal factor, and what Redfield has 
recently referred to as the element of 
art in social science, cannot be over- 
looked. Nevertheless the differences 
in findings on Tepoztlan are of such 
magnitude as to demand some further 
and more detailed explanation. 

Some of the differences in the two 
sets of data can be explained by 
changes which have occurred in the 
village in the interim of nearly twenty 
years between the studies. Other dif- 
ferences result from the difference in 
the general scope of the two studies. 
The present study had the advantage 
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of having Redfield’s pioneer work to 
start with, the assistance of Mexican 
personnel, more than twice the amount 
of time for field work, and the new 
approaches and methods, especially in 
the field of culture and personality, 
developed during the past twenty 
years. The much greater emphasis 
upon economic analysis in this study 
also reflects a fairly recent trend in 
anthropology. In addition, this study 
was based on the testimony of well 
over one hundred informants, as com- 
pared with about a half-dozen used by 
Redfield. This revealed a wide range 
of individual differences and enabled 
more thorough checking of data. 

Still other differences, such as those 
summarized, must be attributed for 
the most part to differences in theo- 
retical orientation and methodology, 
which in turn influenced the selection 
and coverage of facts and the way in 
which these facts were organized. A 
reéxamination of Redfield’s book, in 
the light of the more recent field ob- 
servations in the village, suggests that 
the concept of the folk culture and 
folk-urban continuum was Redfield’s 
organizing principle in the research. 
Perhaps this helps to explain his em- 
phasis on the formal and ritualistic 
aspects of life rather than the every- 
day life of the people and their prob- 
lems, on evidence of homogeneity 
rather than heterogeneity and the 
range of custom, on the weight of 
tradition rather than deviation and 
innovation, on unity and integration 
rather than tensions and conflict. 

Redfield’s interest was primarily in 
the study of a single cultural process: 
the evolution from folk to urban, 
rather than a _ well-rounded ethno- 
graphic account. He only incidentally 
considered Tepoztlan in its historical, 
geographical, and cultural context in 
Morelos and Mexico, and attempted 
rather to place Tepoztlan within the 
broader, more abstract context of the 
folk-urban continuum. 
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The questions he asked of his data 
were quite different from those asked 
in this study. For example, he was 
not concerned with determining just 
what Tepoztlan is typical of, in rela- 
tion to rural Mexico; nor was he con- 
cerned wtih determining how a study 
of Tepoztlan might reveal some of the 
underlying characteristics and prob- 
lems of Mexico as a whole. Thus, the 
Revolution in Tepoztlan is not ana- 
lyzed in terms of its social, economic, 
and political effects upon the village, 
nor in terms of what light it might 
throw upon the nature of the Revolu- 
tion as a whole, but rather in regard to 
the more limited question of the 
emergence of Zapata as a “folk hero.” 


COMPARISON WITH REDFIELD’S YUCATAN 
FINDINGS: DISORGANIZATION 


To what extent does the trend of 
change found in the present study of 
Tepoztlan fall within the categories 
suggested by Redfield in his study, 
The Folk Culture of Yucatan? He 
postulates that with increased urban 
influences there is greater disorgani- 
zation, secularization, and individuali- 
zation. Taking each separately, we 
shall consider the family first, as an 
example of disorganization. Redfield 
summarized the broad trends of 
change in family organization as fol- 
lows: 


As one goes from Tusik toward Merida 
there is to be noted a reduction in the 
stability of the elementary family; a 
decline in the manifestation of patri- 
archal or matriarchal authority; a dis- 
appearance of institutions expressing 
cohesion in the great family; a reduction 
in the strength and importance of re- 
spect relationships, especially for elder 
brothers and for elder people generally; 
an increasing vagueness of the conven- 
tional outlines of appropriate behavior 
toward relatives; and a shrinkage in the 
applicability of kinship terms primarily 
denoting members of the elementary 
family toward more distant relatives or 
toward persons not relatives.* 


8 Ibid., p. 211. 
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The first generalization that can be 
made in the case of Tepoztlan is that, 
despite the increased city influences in 
the last seventeen years, the stability 
of the nuclear family has not been se- 
riously modified. The family remains 
strong and cohesive, separations have 
not noticeably increased, and divorce 
is all but nonexistent. The extended 
family is relatively weak but continues 
to serve in cases of emergency. This 
weakness, however, is not a_ recent 
phenomenon. Quarrels between hus- 
band and wife and wife-beating occur 
with some frequency; but this, too, 
seems to be an old pattern. The ten- 
sions and quarrels within families re- 
flect a type of family organization, as 
well as Tepoztecan personality, but are 
not necessarily symptoms of disorgani- 
zation. 

Parental authority remains strong in 
Tepoztlan despite the elimination of 
arranged marriages and the increase in 
elopements. Parents continue to have 
control over their children, in many 
cases even after marriage. On about a 
sixth of the house sites there are joint 
families, and about half of these are 
extended families in which married 
sons are treated as children subject to 
the authority of the parents (hijos de 
familia). 

Although about half of the marriages 
now begin as elopements, which flout 
the authority of the parents, the old 
form of asking for the girl’s hand by 
the boy’s parents continues. In any 
case, elopements do not lead to dis- 
organization, for most elopements end 
in marriage, and the couple make 
peace with their parents. Assuming 
that elopements are an old trait, as 
seems to be indicated, here we have a 
case in which urban influence has in- 
tensified an old trait rather than 
caused its breakdown. Moreover, be- 
cause Redfield found practically no 
elopements in Tusik and many elope- 
ments in Merida, he associated elope- 
ments with urbanism and disorgani- 
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zation. But this assumes what has 
still to be proved. In Tepoztlan, which 
is much less urban than Merida, by 
Redfield’s own standards, we find a 
much higher proportion of elopements 
than in Merida. Furthermore, in Tzint- 
zuntzan, an even more isolated vil- 
lage, Foster found that 90 per cent of 
the marriages began as elopements. 
And he cites documentary evidence 
for the antiquity of this pattern.‘ 
Beals, in another connection, has also 
called attention to a pattern of change 
different from that reported by Red- 
field. Beals writes: 

Cheran, like many Indian communi- 
ties of Mexico, is increasingly influenced 
by the town and the city. Nevertheless, 
the process again seems significantly dif- 
ferent from those hitherto described by 
Redfield. In Cheran there is no distinc- 
tion of los tontos and los correctos, mes- 
tizo and indio, or ladino and indio, al- 
though such may exist in some Tarascan 
towns with an appreciable mestizo pop- 
ulation. Nor does the neat diminishing 
order of city, town and village hold in 
this area. Cheran is probably more in- 
fluenced by Gary (Indiana), Mexico 
City, and Morelia (possibly in diminish- 
ing order) than it is by Uruapan and 
Patzcuaro. Indeed, it is quite probable 
that fundamentally Cheran is more pro- 
gressive, more in touch with the modern 
world, than is mestizo Patzcuaro with 
its conscious idealization of a Colonial 
past.” 

The desire of young couples to be- 
come independent of their parents and 
to set up their own homes reflects a 
greater individualism but does not 
necessarily imply a breakdown in 
family life. On the contrary, the lesser 
role of the in-laws and the greater 
dependence of the husband and wife 
upon each other, plus the fact that they 
are each of their own choice, may 

‘George M. Foster, Empire’s Children: 
The People of Tzintzuntzan (Mexico: Im- 
prenta Nueva Mundo, 1948), p. 429. 

5 Ralph L. Beals, Cheradn: A Sierra Ta- 
rascan Village, Institute of Social Anthro- 
pology, Pub. No. 2 (Washington, D. C-.: 
Smithsonian Institution, 1946), pp. 211 f. 
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make for better marriage relations and 
greater family stability. 

Although it is true that some outer 
forms of respect have been discarded, 
the fundamental respect status of 
elders remains. Perhaps the single ex- 
ception has been the decline in the 
respect accorded to elder brothers. But 
it is questionable whether the elder 
brother in Tepoztlan ever enjoyed the 
special position that he had in Maya 
society. 

There seems to be no evidence of 
any marked change in the reciprocal 
behavior of relatives, perhaps because 
such changes have occurred so far back 
in history that informants have no 
memory of them today. As _ stated 
previously, the extended family is 
weak, and seems to have been so for 
many generations. The same may be 
said for the use of kinship terms, which 
have not changed in recent history. In 
surrounding villages, which generally 
conserve older culture elements, kin- 
ship terms are used in substantially 
the same way as in Tepoztlan. 

In the examples cited, it is clear that 
changes have occurred in the village, 
but these changes do not necessarily 
imply disorganization. Rather, they 
involve a new kind of organization or 
reorganization. 


SECULARIZATION 


The second conclusion of the study 
in Yucatan showed a clear trend to- 
ward secularization: 


The conclusion has been reached that 
the city and town exhibit greater secu- 
larization than do the villages. The 
principal facts offered in support of this 
conclusion are . the separation of 
maize from the context of religion and 
its treatment simply as a means of get- 
ting food or money; the increase in the 
number of specialists who carry on their 
activities for a practical livelihood rela- 
tive to those that carry on traditional 
activities which are regarded as pre- 
rogatives and even moral duties to the 
community; the change in the character 
of the institution of guardia whereby 
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from being an obligation, religiously 
supported, to protect a shrine and a god 
it becomes a mere job in the town hall; 
the (almost complete) disappearance of 
family worship; the decline in the sacra- 
mental character of baptism and mar- 
riage; the conversion of the pagan cult 
from what is truly religious worship to 
mere magic or even superstition; the de- 
cline in the veneration accorded the 
santos; the change in the novena in 
which from being a traditional form ex- 
pressive of appeal to deity, it becomes a 
party for the fun of the participants; the 
alteration in the festival of the patron 
saint in which it loses its predominant 
character as worship and becomes play 
and an opportunity for profit; the sep- 
aration of ideas as to the cause and cure 
of sickness from conceptions as to moral 
or religious obligation.*® 

The data from Tepoztlan do not 
enable a careful comparison on each of 
the cited points. However, many of 
the data are comparable and show the 
trend toward secularization noted. 
The attitude toward corn in Tepoztlan 
combines both the secular and reli- 
gious. Certainly corn is viewed as the 
basic crop, both for subsistence and for 
trade. But the religious aspects have 
not been entirely lopped off. The corn 
is still blessed in the church on San 
Isidro’s Day, and some families still 
burn incense in the home and address 
a prayer to the corn before planting. 
Some also make the sign of the cross 
when planting the first seed. More- 
over, on the Day of San Miguel, crosses 
are still placed at the four corners of 
the milpa to ward off the winds. From 
informants’ accounts, it appears that 
these customs were more widespread 
before the Revolution. It is difficult to 
say how much change has occurred 
since 1926, for Redfield did not report 
on this subject. 

The study of occupational changes 
and division of labor in Tepoztlan 
showed that most of the old “folk spe- 
cialists” have continued and even in- 
creased in number, side by side with 


® Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yucatan, 
p. 352. 
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the increase in the new specialists. 
There were more curaderos, chirimi- 
teros, fireworks-makers, and mask- 
makers in 1944 than in 1926, and there 
seemed to be every indication that 
these occupations would continue. The 
only exceptions are the huehuechiques, 
who must be able to speak Nahuatl, 
and the chirimiteros, who are being 
displaced by the modern band. How- 
ever, the rate of increase in what Red- 
field would call the secular specialists 
bas been much greater than that of 
the “folk specialists.” To this extent, 
the independent findings for Yucatan 
and Tepoztlan agree. But it should be 
noted that before the Revolution there 
were more shoemakers, carpenters, 
saddle-makers, and other artisans than 
in 1926 or 1944. Were it not for the 
specific historical information to ex- 
plain this phenomenon, one might con- 
clude that with increasing urban con- 
tacts there is a decrease in the number 
of specialists. The reason for this de- 
crease has been, rather, the destruction 
of many neighboring haciendas which 
were formerly supplied by labor from 
Tepoztlan, and the abolition of the 
cacique class which had offered a mar- 
ket for the products of the artisans. 

In Tepoztlan there does not appear 
to have been any appreciable decline 
in the sacramental character of bap- 
tism and marriage. At any rate, both 
are considered important and are 
standard practices. Despite the legali- 
zation of secular marriage, church 
marriage is still considered the best 
marriage by most Tepoztecans. 

Similarly, there is no evidence of 
any decline in the veneration of the 
santos; the novena continues to be an 
appeal to the deity rather than a party 
for fun; the patron saints of the barrios 
are still regarded as protectors and are 
worshipped as such. Nor have barrio 
fiestas become primarily an occasion 
for profit. In fact, Tepoztecans do not 
show the marked commercial spirit re- 
ported in Mitla by Parsons, and in 
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communities of the Guatemalan high- 
lands by Sol Tax. Unlike Parsons’ ex- 
periences in Mitla, the researchers 
were never besieged by questions 
about the cost of things, nor did they 
ever witness Tepoztecans haggling 
among themselves or with strangers. 


INDIVIDUALIZATION 


The third conclusion of the Yucatan 
study pertains to the trend toward in- 
dividualization, or individualism, as 
one goes from folk to urban. The spe- 
cific facts found in the study of the 
four communities are given as follows: 


... the relative decrease in importance 
of specialized functions which are per- 
formed on behalf of the community and 
the relative increase of specialties dis- 
charged for the individual’s own bene- 
fit; the development of individual rights 
in land and in family estates; the dim- 
inution or disappearance of collective 
labor and of the exchange of services in 
connection with civic enterprises and re- 
ligious worship; the decreasing concern 
of the family or of the local community 
in the making and the maintaining of 
marriages; the becoming less common of 
the extended domestic family; the less- 
ening of emphasis and of conventional 
definition of the respect relationships 
among kin; the decline in family wor- 
ship and the disappearance of religious 
symbols expressive of the great family; 
the decrease in the tendency to extend 
kinship terms with primary significance 
for members of the elementary family to 
more remote relatives or to persons un- 
related genealogically; the increasing 
vagueness of the conventional outlines 
of appropriate behavior towards rela- 
tives; the change in the nature of mar- 
riage and baptism rites so as less to ex- 
press the linkage of the families and 
more to concern the immediately in- 
volved individuals only; the decline in 
relative importance of the santo patron 
of the local community; the suggested 
relation of the increase in sorcery to the 
separation of individuals, especially of 
women, from the security of familial 


groups.’ 
Some of the items listed above were 
also listed under the categories of dis- 


" Ibid., p. 355. 
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organization and secularization and 
have been treated earlier. The devel- 
opment of individual rights in land 
may date back prior to the Spanish 
Conquest. Cortés and his heirs owned 
land in Tepoztlan and rented it out to 
‘Tepoztecans as early as 1580. In the 
past twenty or thirty years there have 
been no changes in the direction of the 
private ownership of the communal 
resources. The persistence of the com- 
munal land, which still accounts for 
over four-fifths of all the area of the 
municipio, is impressive. 

The trend toward the breakdown of 
collective labor is seen clearly in 
Tepoztlan, particularly in connection 
with the difficulty in getting barrio 
members to turn out for the plowing 
and planting of the barrio fields. In 
1947, three of the barrios had rented 
out the land and used the rental for 
the barrio. On the whole, many of our 
findings for Tepoztlan might be inter- 
preted as confirming Redfield’s more 
zeneral finding for Yucatan, particu- 
larly with regard to the trend toward 
secularization and_ individualization, 
perhaps less so with regard to dis- 
organization. 


OF THE FOLK-URBAN 
CONCEPT 

Since the concept of the folk society 
as an ideal type is, after all, a matter 
of definition, there can be no quarrel 
with it as such, provided that it can be 
shown to have heuristic value. On the 
basis of the restudy of Tepoztlan, how- 
ever, it seems necessary to point out a 
number of limitations found in the 
conceptual framework of the folk- 
urban continuum, both as a scheme for 
the study of culture change, and for 
cultural analysis. These criticisms can 
be discussed under seven related 
points. 

(1) The folk-urban conceptualiza- 
tion of social change focuses attention 
primarily on the city as the source of 
change, to the exclusion or neglect of 
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other factors of an internal or external 
nature. So-called folk societies have 
been influencing each other for hun- 
creds of years and out of such inter- 
action has come cultural change. The 
archaeological record in Tepoztlan, as 
well as in other parts of Mexico, indi- 
cates quite clearly a great mingling of 
people and cultures, which dates back 
at least a thousand years before the 
Spanish Conquest. Tepoztlan itself 
was first conquered by the Toltecs and 
later by the Aztecs, and with each con- 
quest came new influences, new re- 
ligious ideas, and new customs. 
Another example of nonurban fac- 
tors in culture change can be seen in 
the case of Tepoztlan and other parts 
of Latin America, where the introduc- 
tion of rural culture elements was at 
least as far-reaching in effect as any 
changes brought about by later urban 
influences. Similarly, we find that the 
Mexican Agrarian Revolution (partic- 
ularly in its Zapatista phase) was a 
profound influence for change, but can 
hardly be classified as an urban in- 
fluence. It is evident that the folk- 
urban continuum concept covers only 
one of a wide variety of situations 
which may lead to culture change. In 
the case of Tepoztlan, to study the 
urban factors alone would give us only 
a partial picture of culture change. 
(2) It follows that in many in- 
stances culture change may not be a 
matter of a folk-urban progression, but 
rather an increasing or decreasing 
heterogeneity of culture elements. For 
example, we have seen that the in- 
corporation of Spanish rural elements 
—such as the plow, oxen, plants, and 
many folk beliefs—did not make Te- 
poztlan more urban but instead gave 
it a more varied rural culture. The 
introduction of plow culture in Te- 
poztlan did not eliminate the older 
system of hoe culture but gave the 
Tepoztecans an alternative and, in 
some ways, a more efficient method of 
farming, making for greater hetero- 
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geneity in the economic life and in the 
forms of social relationships. 


(3) Some of the criteria used in the 
definition of the folk society are treat- 
ed by Redfield as linked or inter- 
dependent variables, but might better 
be treated as independent variables. 
Sol Tax, in his study of Guatemalan 
societies, has shown that societies can 
be both culturally well organized and 
homogeneous and, at the same time, 
highly secular, individualistic, and 
commercialistic. He has also shown 
that interpersonal relations in a small 
and homogeneous society can be char- 
acterized by formalism and imperson- 
ality. His findings are supported by 
the present study. Moreover, this 
study shows other possible combina- 
tions of variables. Thus, whereas Tax 
found family disorganization as a con- 
comitant of commercialism, in Tepoz- 
tlan the family remains strong, and 
there is little evidence of family 
disorganization. Moreover, collective 
forms of land tenure exist side by side 
with private landownership and indi- 
vidual working of the land. 


(4) The typology involved in the 


folk-urban classification of societies 
tends to obscure one of the most sig- 
rificant findings of modern cultural 
anthropology, namely, the wide range 
in the ways of life and in the value 
systems among so-called primitive 
peoples. The “folk society,” as used 
by Redfield, would group together 
food-gathering, hunting, pastoral, and 
agricultural peoples, without distinc- 
tion. To apply the term “folk society” 
to high cultures like that of the Aztecs 
(Tepoztlan was part of this high- 
culture area) and at the same time to 
apply it to simple food-gathering peo- 
ples like the Shoshone robs the term 
of its discriminatory value. Also, to 
write of a “folk element” in Tepoztlan 
in 1926 (the so-called tontos) as if it 
were identical with the folk element 
of the pre-Hispanic days neglects all 
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the cultural influences to which this 
element has been subjected in the in- 
tervening four hundred years and 
blurs many distinctions which have to 
be made. Similarly, it would put into 
one category societies which are as 
different culturally and psychological- 
ly as the Arunta and the Eskimo, the 
Dobu and the Ba Thonga, the Zuni and 
the Alorese, the Dahomey and the 
Navaho. Indeed, one might argue that 
the folk-urban classification is not a 
cultural classification at all, since it 
rides roughshod over fundamental cul- 
tural differences—i.e., differences in 
the ethos of a people. The point is 
that in attitudes and value systems, 
folk societies may resemble some ur- 
ban societies much more than they re- 
semble other folk societies. For ex- 
ample, the individualism and competi- 
tiveness of the Blackfoot Indians re- 
mind one much more of American ur- 
ban value systems than of Zuni values. 
This suggests that the criteria used in 
the folk-urban classification are con- 
cerned with the purely formal aspects 
of society and are not necessarily the 
most crucial for cultural analysis. 

What has been said of the folk end of 
the folk-urban formula applies also to 
the urban end. Focusing only on the 
formal aspects of urban society reduces 
all urban societies to a common de- 
nominator and treats them as if they 
all had the same culture. Thus, Greek, 
Egyptian, Roman, Medieval, and twen- 
tieth-century American and Russian 
cities would all be put into the same 
class. To take but one example, there 
are obvious and significant differences 
between American and Russian urban 
culture, and in all probability these 
two “urban influences” would have a 
very different effect upon a preliterate 
society exposed to them. 

It should be clear that the concept 
“urban” is too much of a catchall to 
be useful for cultural analysis. More- 
over, it is suggested here that the ques- 
tion posed by Redfield—What happens 
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to an isolated homogeneous society 
when it comes into contact with an 
urbanized society ?—cannot possibly be 
answered in a scientific way because 
the question is too general and the 
terms used do not give us the neces- 
sary data. What we need to know is 
what kind of an urban society, under 
what conditions of contact, and a host 
of other specific historical data. 


(5) The folk-urban classification has 
serious limitations in guiding field re- 
search because of the highly selective 
implications of the categories them- 
selves and the rather narrow focus of 
problem. The emphasis upon essen- 
tially formal aspects of culture leads to 
neglect of psychological data and, as a 
rule, does not give insight into the 
character of the people. We have al- 
ready seen how this approach has in- 
fluenced the selection, interpretation, 
and organization of the data in Red- 
field’s study of Tepoztlan. 


(6) The folk-urban conceptualiza- 
tion of social change as developed by 
Redfield assumes a uniform, simul- 
taneous, and unilateral change in all 
institutions, which is reminiscent of 
early evolutionary theory. Moreover, 
it tells us nothing about the rate of 
change. 

(7) Finally, underlying the folk- 
urban dichotomy as used by Redfield 
is a system of value judgments which 
contains the old Rousseauan notion of 
primitive peoples as noble savages, and 
the corollary that with civilization has 
come the fall of man. This type of 
value system is particularly prone to 
influence the interpretation of a given 
cultural change as to whether it shall 
be called disorganization or simply re- 
organization. Since the concept of dis- 
organization is one of the three key 
concepts in Redfield’s folk-urban hy- 
pothesis, it can be seen how directly 
this value system may affect the inter- 
pretation. This is not, of course, an 
objection to the fact of values per se, 
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but rather to the failure to make them 
explicit, as well as to this particular 
value system. Redfield’s values sug- 
gest what Lovejoy and Boas have 
called “cultural primitivism,” which 
they define as “the discontent of the 
civilized with civilization, or with 
some conspicuous and characteristic 
feature of it.”* 

These authors show that primitivism 
has existed in various forms through- 
out the recorded history of mankind. 
“Of direct, or even indirect, influence 
of the classical primitivistic tradition 
there is probabiy little. But since the 
beginning of the present century, 
Western man has become increasingly 
skeptical concerning the nineteenth- 
century ‘myth of progress,’ increasing- 
ly troubled with the misgivings about 
the value of the outcome of civilization 
thus far, about the future to which it 
tends, and about himself as the author 
of it all; and similar doubts and appre- 
hensions found expression two mil- 
lenia or more ago. In spite of the more 
complex and _ sophisticated general 
ideology of the contemporary expo- 
nents of these moods, there are striking 
parallels to be observed between cer- 
tain of the texts that follow (i.e., 
Greek, Roman, and Indian) and some 
passages in such writings as Freud’s 
Civilization and Its Discontents and 
Spengler’s Man and Technics.’ 

Again and again in Redfield’s writ- 
ings there emerges the value judgment 
that folk societies are good and urban 
societies bad. It is assumed that all 
folk societies are integrated while ur- 
ban societies are the great disorgan- 
izing force. In his introduction to 
Miner's St. Denis study, Redfield sug- 
gests that the usual view of peasant 
life “as something to be escaped, an 
ignominy to be shunned” may be 


* Arthur A. Lovejoy and George Boas, 
Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity 


(Baltimore: 
m 
* Ibid., p. 10. 


Johns Hopkins Press, 1935), 
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wrong. He finds that the habitant of 
St. Denis has order, security, faith, and 
confidence, “because he has culture.” 
In another essay, “The Folk Society 
and Culture” in Eleven Twenty-Siz, he 
contrasts the “organization and con- 
sistency which gives a group moral 
solidarity” with “the impaired moral 
organization of the urban society.” 
Even in his most recent study, which 
to this writer represents a great de- 
parture from his earlier thinking, in 
that he is less concerned with formal- 
ism and categories and more concerned 
with people, we find the old values re- 
appearing. “Progress” and urbaniza- 
tion now are seen as inevitable, but 
they are still evil.'° 


CONCLUSIONS 
The limitations in the folk-urban 
conceptualization of social change 
stand out even more clearly when we 
compare the results of this type 


of analysis with the results obtained 


by another method—-namely, a com- 
bined historical-functional approach, 
in which the categories for analysis 
of change grow out of the historical 
data from a given situation. From this 
point of view, the history of culture 
change in Tepoztlan may be divided 
into three major periods: (1) from the 
Spanish Conquest to about 1910; (2) 
from 1910 to about 1930; (3) from 
1930 to the present. No single for- 
mula will explain the whole range of 
phenomena embraced by these periods. 
Indeed, it appears that each period is 
characterized by a different rate of 
change and by varying degrees of 
change within different institutions. In 
some periods we find both destructive 
and constructive aspects, disorganiza- 
tion and reorganization. In one period, 
the technological changes affect pri- 
marily the lives of women; in another, 
primarily the lives of men. 


10 Robert Redfield, A Village That Chose 
Progress, Chan Kom Revisited (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1950), p. 178. 
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During the first period, change was 
on the whole gradual but far-reaching, 
touching all aspects of life from ma- 
terial culture and technology to social 
organization, economics, and religion. 
The changes during this period were 
the result of outside influence and 
consisted of the transformation of the 
culture by the superimposition of 
Spanish culture—consisting of both 
urban and rural elements—on the 
native culture, with a resultant fusion 
of the two. During the second period, 
the changes were caused by a com- 
bination of external and internal fac- 
tors, and changes were more rapid and 
violent, affecting primarily the social 
and political organization. The third 
period was in a sense a continuation 
of the second, with the changes pri- 
marily in the fields of communication, 
literacy, education, consumption pat- 
terns, and values, and with economics, 
social organization, and religion re- 
maining quite stable. In all periods, 
particularly in the field of material cul- 
ture, the new culture elements tended 
not to supplant the old but to be added 
to them, thus making for a richer and 
more heterogeneous culture. 

This discussion can be summarized 
in three general conclusions: (1) There 
is a need for more independent restud- 
ies in anthropology and, if possible, 
simultaneous studies of the same com- 
munity or region by different in- 
vestigators. (The writer would wel- 
come an independent restudy of Te- 
poztlan twenty years hence.) (2) The 
approach to community and regional 
studies must be of the broadest pos- 
sible type in which the community is 
seen in its geographical and historical 
contacts rather than as an independent 
isolate. (3) The checking of a spe- 
cific hypothesis in the course of a 
community study is certainly worth 
while, but one must be aware of the 
highly selective role of the hypothesis 
itself in directing the gathering of 
data. It may be that what is left out, 
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because of the limiting needs of the 
hypothesis, is all important for an 
understanding of the total cultural 
situation. 


DISCUSSION 
by Ralph L. Bealst 


As most of this discussion is devoted to 
points on which I disagree with Professor 
Lewis, it should be said positively at the 
outset that I believe he has done an excel- 
lent and important job, both in his general 
restudy of Tepoztlan and in his specific 
critique of the folk-urban hypothesis and 
of Redfield’s interpretation and utilization 
of that hypothesis. My hope is to enlarge 
the context in which Lewis’s paper may be 
viewed, to evaluate his critique of the folk- 
urban hypothesis, and to suggest points for 
further consideration. In so doing I will 
select various items for commentary, at the 
risk of making the commentary somewhat 
disconnected. 

Lewis has laid considerable emphasis on 
the uniqueness of his restudy of Tepoztlan 
and implies that revisits to the same group 
by different anthropologists are rare. While 
there have not been enough such revisits, 
when one considers such groups as the Cal- 
ifornia Pomo, the Southwestern Hopi and 
Navaho, various Plains tribes, or the Iro- 
quois, I am inclined to think some of our 
groups have been revisited to death. Even 
Tepoztlan has not yet achieved the current 
type of the Navaho family, which is today 
reputed to consist of the parents, children, 
occasional dependent grandparents, and an 
anthropologist. Such revisits Lewis has 
characterized as additive only. Such could 
in part be said of his own study; in his 
ethnographic report he omits consideration 
of several cultural categories, merely refer- 
ring the reader to Redfield. In particular, 
one misses any awareness of the relatively 
rich ceremonial life. Moreover, the addi- 
tive studies of other groups have also in- 
cluded a great many corrections and re- 
interpretations. The uniqueness of Lewis’s 
study seems to me not to lie in the fact 
that it is a revisit or a restudy. Rather, 
the unique feature is that Lewis has made 
a systematic comparison with Redfield’s 
earlier work and, more importantly, has 
continually inquired into the reasons for 
such differences as he has found, and has 
raised important methodological and theo- 
retical questions as a result. 


tUniversity of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Lewis’s interest in methodological and 
theoretical considerations is part of a major 
trend in anthropology over the last quarter 
century. My own feeling is that Lewis 
stands in the front guard of this movement 
and affords sociologists an opportunity to 
evaluate the quality and maturity of it. 

The twenty years which elapsed between 
the studies of Redfield and Lewis are clear- 
ly a period of considerable improvement in 
anthropological field techniques, a point 
Lewis has indicated in his published book. 
In a personal conversation, Redfield re- 
marked that his first reaction to Lewis's 
book was: “What a lot anthropologists 
have learned in twenty-five years!” Dur- 
ing this time a considerable body of litera- 
ture on the Mexican Indian evolved, where 
previously there was none. Lewis had 
much better previous training and was able 
to spend more time in the field. He was 
able to operate with a corps of investi- 
gators with varied specialized capabilities, 
including a number of Mexican nationals, 
and with literate native assistants. Paren- 
thetically, one might recall that half a cen- 
tury ago Franz Boas was teaching native 
assistants to write accounts of their own 
culture. 

Another significant development in Lew- 
is’s work is the emphasis on sampling and 
reliability problems. While reliability of 
data sometimes troubled members of an 
older generation, the problem of sampling 
came to the fore only as anthropologists 
began to deal with communities of some 
size. Lewis has dealt with this problem 
better than most anthropologists, but it is 
doubtful that he will satisfy the more criti- 
cal sociologists. On the other hand, I have 
very grave doubts that most of the ap- 
proved sampling techniques of the sociolo- 
gist will work in a community such as 
Tepoztlan. Perhaps I am wrong, but I 
think it will be some time before scientific 
sampling procedures will be possible in 
nonliterate communities; in any case, I 
suspect they can be effectively employed 
only by native speakers. If this means an- 
thropological results are of a lower order 
of accuracy than those of sociology, we can 
only grin and bear it—or else shut up shop. 
But perhaps we can take a little heart from 
what has occasionally happened with sup- 
posedly reliable sampling procedures em- 
ployed in the United States. 

The use of statistics and documentary 
materials has been stressed by Lewis. No 
anthropologist should cavil at the use of 
such statistics as are available, but often 
there are none. Certainly those available 
for Tepoztlan in 1926 in Redfield’s time 
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were not very numerous or satisfactory, 
and, so far as internal evidence is con- 
cerned, one must suspect that Lewis was 
too prone to take the statistics available 
today at their face value. 

In regard to documentary materials and 
the use of historical evidence, Lewis has 
well demonstrated a major failing of Red- 
field and one to which I have publicly 
objected before. Lewis characterizes Red- 
field’s Yucatan studies as an attempt to 
solve a historical problem by ahistorical 
methods. This is perhaps a matter of defi- 
nition; but if one admits the age-area 
method as having some validity, then it 
could be argued that Redfield used the 
age-area method in Yucatan without ad- 
mitting it or perhaps without recognizing 
it. While, in my opinion, Lewis oversim- 
plified the pre-conquest and colonial his- 
tory of Tepoztlan, his ethnological study 
brilliantly demonstrates the importance of 
historical data and provides the basis for 
several important differences in interpre- 
tation. 

Lewis suggests that Redfield’s earlier 
study of Tepoztlan was directed primarily 
toward testing the folk concept rather than 
at producing a reasonably complete eth- 
nography. This seems a legitimate com- 
ment: but Lewis’s assertion, at least by im- 
plication, that his book is an attempt at a 
complete ethnography approaches correct- 
ness only if his work is read in connection 
with Redfield’s. Even so, a complete study 
of Tepoztlan material culture has yet to be 
published. Again, my own conviction is 
that special studies outside our own cul- 
ture should not be undertaken until a 
reasonably complete ethnography has been 
compiled. 

Some of Lewis’s comments, however, 
have a much more far-reaching methodo- 
logical implication. He suggests that the 
reason for some of the differences between 
himself and Redfield is the fact that the 
latter went to Tepoztlan primarily to test 
a hypothesis, with the result that he either 
ignored or failed to see many aspects of 
the culture, some of which are contra- 
dictory to the hypothesis. To put it an- 
other way, Redfield was so conditioned by 
his hypothesis that it affected the quality 
and character of his observation. 

If this be true, then important questions 
are raised concerning current trends in 
both anthropological and sociological re- 
search. Redfield, I think most people 
would agree, is a conscientious investigator 
with considerably more than average in- 
tellectual ability and integrity. If he can 
be led astray by his own hypotheses, then 
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much of the contemporary emphasis on ex- 
perimental design and the orientation of 
research about hypotheses must be criti- 
cally reviewed. Sociologists, I think, have 
gone much further in this direction than 
anthropologists, and personally, through 
my association in a joint department, I 
have been much impressed with the pat- 
terns of research in modern sociology. 
Insofar as I have been capable, I have 
been trying to inculcate in my students the 
desirability of formulating research hy- 
potheses and experimental designs before 
beginning field work. Lewis’s discussion 
raises certain healthy doubts about this 
procedure, especially for relatively un- 
known cultures. 

The use of hypothesis and experimental 
design, of course, have proven of great 
utility in the natural sciences, a_ fact 
which no doubt has influenced the social 
sciences considerably. Perhaps what we 
have overlooked is that, according to many 
of my natural science colleagues, the end 
result of a natural science investigation 
often has little or nothing to do with the 
original hypothesis or experimental design. 
In other words, the natural scientist fol- 
lows his data and often either revises his 
hypothesis or design, or discovers a side 
product of his experiment which looks 
much more promising and abandons his 
original line of approach entirely. It may 
be, therefore, that the social scientist has 
been too tied to his starting hypotheses and 
designs and too unwilling to follow the 
data wherever they lead. 

Another interpretation is possible in the 
present instance and is the real core of 
Lewis’s critique—namely, that Redfield 
started with a poor set of concepts and an 
incorrect or at least improperly formulated 
hypothesis. This seems to me the real meat 
of Lewis's presentation—that the folk- 
urban hypothesis is questionable or inade- 
quate as an explanation of culture change, 
and that the concept of the folk culture 
itself is either invalid or so far very 
inadequately defined. 

Much of Lewis’s criticism is based upon 
Redfield’s well-known Yucatan studies and 
particularly upon the characteristics or 
qualities which Redfield has assigned to 
the folk culture. Redfield, of course, never 
claimed that his statement was definitive 
or that it applied necessarily to more than 
Yucatan. Tax has previously shown that 
some characteristics of the Yucatan com- 
munities classed as “folk” by Redfield are 
not present in Guatemala, where similar 
“folk” communities show characteristics 
Redfield has assumed are urban. Redfield 
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has acknowledged that these data call for 
revision of his original definition of folk 
culture. Lewis has now added a number 
of other qualifications, with the result that 
the folk concept seems pretty empty. 


On the whole, Lewis’s critique seems 
pretty devastating and suggests that either 
the concept of folk must be abandoned or 
materially changed. Moreover, even if 
some validity remains in the concept and 
in the idea of a folk-urban continuum, 
Lewis makes it clear that many of the 
variables Redfield associated with the folk 
concept are actually independent of it, and 
that there are many other sources of cul- 
ture change besides the folk-urban rela- 
tionships. To both these comments Red- 
field probably would agree. When Lewis 
points to the relative loss of secular spe- 
cialists at Tepoztlan as invalidating some 
of Redfield’s conclusions, he overlooks the 
fact that loss of such specialists as shoe- 
makers is actually a mark of increasing 
urban contacts within an industrial context. 


In contrast with his criticism of the folk 
concept and its associated variables, Lewis 
in the main appears to accept the usual 
definitions of urbanism.- He does say that 
the same criticisms he has made of the folk 


concept can also be applied to the urban 
concept, but in the remainder of his dis- 
cussion he seems to use the conventional 


definitions of urbanism. I have elsewhere 
pointed out that even those sociologists 
such as Wirth who have formally accepted 
the necessity of a definition of urbanism 
that would be independent of variables of 
culture, time, and place, nevertheless oper- 
ate as if the variety of urbanism charac- 
teristic of the North Atlantic cultures is 
universal. Actually there are probably as 
many independent variables at present in- 
corporated in the usual concepts of urban- 
ism in the North Atlantic area as there are 
in Redfield’s Yucatan version of the folk 
eulture. 

While many of Lewis’s objections to the 
present use of the folk-urban continuum 
seem to me quite valid, he leaves us noth- 
ing in its place. Whatever our ultimate 
definition of the significant linked variables 
may be, it seems pretty clear that urban 
culture and behavior are significantly dif- 
ferent from nonurban culture and behavior 
and that well-developed urban cultures 
cast their influence outward and tend to 
modify the nonurban cultures. If we aban- 
don the folk-urban hypothesis, then we 
must find something to substitute for it. 
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One possibility has not been touched 
upon by Lewis at all, namely, that Tepoz- 
tlan is entirely irrelevant to the folk-urban 
hpothesis. In the last few years it has be- 
come evident that many of the highland 
cultures and at least some of the lowland 
cultures of Mexico and Central America in 
prehistoric times were urban in character. 
Archaeological evidence indicates that the 
beginnings of urbanism go back to late 
Formative or Archaic times. Such phe- 
nomena as concentrated populations of 
some size, social stratification, economic 
and social specialization, commercialism, 
and, in some cases, central urban decay 
have been pretty clearly demonstrated. 
The Valley of Mexico is both one of the 
oldest and most developed centers of ur- 
banism. Consequently, although perhaps 
politically independent much of the time, 
Tepoztlan has been in a satellite position to 
urban culture for at least 2,000 and perhaps 
2,500 years, during which time it has un- 
dergone many cultural modifications and 
perhaps population changes. If this view 
is correct, then modern Tepoztlan cannot 
be used as an illustration of a folk culture, 
however such a culture may be defined. 
Neither, on the other hand, can Tepoztlan 
data be used to modify or criticize the folk 
concept. Rather the real problem is that 
of the relations between a changing urban 
center and one of its nearby satellite com- 
munities over a time span of at least two 
millenia. 

There are many other possible comments 
to make on Lewis’s presentation, and it is 
perhaps misleading to single out so few for 
mention. Before concluding, though, I do 
want to endorse some of Lewis’s trenchant 
remarks on the projection of the investi- 
gator’s value systems into the interpreta- 
tion of cultural change. Lewis cites chap- 
ter and verse to show that Redfield has felt 
folk societies are good and urban societies 
are bad. On the other hand, Lewis’s com- 
ments on personal relations in Tepoztlan 
suggest an equal bias in favor of urban life. 
Redfie!d’s bias is tied up clearly with mis- 
use of the concept of social disorganization. 
Certainly there are phenomena that repre- 
sent social disorganization; but the term 
has been used so commonly for social re- 
organization that perhaps it should be abol- 
ished. The study of man has demonstrated 
few things more clearly than the univer- 
sality of socio-cultural change. Change 
need not be confused with the idea of prog- 
ress, but neither should it always be 
labeled “disorganization.” 
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all points, he has made constructive sug- 
gestions which represent important contri- 
butions to anthropology and, in at least 
some degree, to sociology. 


Both in this paper and in his major work, 
Lewis has presented us with many pro- 
vocative ideas. Although one cannot con- 
cede that he has given us final answers on 
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ABSTRACT 


Bali is one of the dwindling number of islands of Indonesia that largely 
retains its basic social structure and rural organization. The persistence 
of tradition and the Balinese ability to adapt the new to the ways of the 
old are exemplified by the village society and the pattern of rural organi- 
zation. Balinese culture today exhibits great variety and contains elements 
of Javanese, Hindu, Muslim, and other origin, as well as the indigenous. 
But it has its own unique character. 

The Balinese world view betrays many elements of this uniqueness 
and is fundamental to the rural social order. Basic principles are those of 
an ordered cosmos and of dualism. The four wind directions are the basis 
of a fourfold division of many aspects of life. 

The Balinese village is primarily a religious community. Rural society 
may be divided into the following structural categories: the regional com- 
munity, the desa or village, the bandjar or tempék (a ward and ward asso- 
ciation), the task associations, the genealogical societies, and the private 


associations. 


The process of social change is going forward rapidly in Bali, but the 
basic structure of rural society apparently will continue to exist for a 


long time to come. 


The island of Bali, traditionally 
known as a tourist’s paradise and an 
artist’s inspiration, is one of the 
rapidly dwindling number of islands 
in the vast archipelago of Indonesia 
that largely retains its basic social 
structure and rural organization. Yet 
few islands of the archipelago have 
been so much influenced by outside 
cultural and social forces. The persist- 
ence, however, of the unique features 
of Balinese society is evident every- 
where on the island and is a constant 
reminder of Bali’s ability to adapt the 
new to the ways of the old. This per- 
sistence of tradition and adaptability 
to outside influences is, in Bali, per- 
haps best exemplified by the village 
society and the pattern of rural or- 
ganization. Since the island is over- 


+Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


whelmingly agricultural and since its 
social structure is rurally oriented, the 
significance of the village society can 
hardly be overestimated. To come to 
know the basic features of this society 
it is necessary, however, to say some- 
thing first of the Balinese world view, 
and its social classifications in relation 
to the influences of Javanese and 
Hindu religions and culture patterns. 


I 


Direct contacts with India and with 
Hinduism were probably established 
in Bali several centures before the end 
of the ninth century A.D., the age 
which has given us the first definite 
historic inscriptions of the island. Re- 
mains of memorial columns, statues, 
and temples show Hindu influence in 
Bali, as do also the titles and names of 
early Balinese kings, religious credos, 
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and royal death rites.' In addition to 
these direct contacts, Hinduism pene- 
trated into Bali through the repeated 
conquests of the island by Javanese 
kingdoms. The most noteworthy of 
these conquests was the one by Gadja 
Mahda, prime minister of the great 
east Javenese state of Madjapahit 
(1343). With this conquest began a 
Javanese colonization of Bali, a fur- 
ther Javanization and Hinduization of 
Balinese court centers, and a penetra- 
tion of the Hindu caste ordering (be it 
in very simplified form) into Balinese 
society as a whole. The period of dom- 
ination by Madjapahit is traditionally 
regarded as Bali’s “Golden Age,” the 
epoch of the flowering of its civiliza- 
tion, while the period before it is rele- 
gated to an unworthy past. Balinese 
court centers, notably that of Gélgél, 
began to rival the Javanese courts in 
splendor and artistic refinement, and 
Balinese kings as well as the lower 
classes acquired the habit of tracing 
their “descendance” from Gadja Mada. 
It should be noted, however, that 
Hinduism was not the only cultural in- 
fluence in Bali; Javanese traditions— 
in the theatre, the dance, and temple 
design (some of them, it must be ad- 
mitted, also molded by the influence 
of Hinduism in Java*)—-were equally 


1N. J. Krom, Hindoe-Javaansche Ges- 
chiedenis (2nd ed.; The Hague, 1931), pp. 
210 f., 232-235, 332, 379, 391, 410. W. F 
Stutterheim, Oudheden van Bali: 1. Het 
Oude Rijk van Pedjeng, Uitgave Kirtya 
Liefrinck-van der Tuuk (Singaradja, Bali, 
1929-1930). J. L. Swellengrebel, Kerk en 
Tempel op Bali (The Hague, 1948), pp. 17-22. 

2C. C. Berg, De Middeljavaansche his- 
torische traditie (dissertation, Santpoort, 
1927), p. 44. 

‘ Despite the presence of Hindu influences 
in Javanese society and culture, the 
strength of indigenous institutions is far 
more significant. See J. C. van Leur, 
Eenige beschouwingen betreffende den ou- 
den Aziatischen handel (dissertation, Mid- 
delburg, 1934), pp. 115-130; Justus M. van 
der Kroef, “The Hinduization of Indonesia 
Reconsidered,” The Far Eastern Quarterly, 
Vol. XII (1951), pp. 17-30. 
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strong. Finally, the persistence of 
autochthonous Balinese institutions— 
especially in the village society— 
should not be disregarded. These last 
institutions gained in strength with 
the subsequent fall of Madjapahit, the 
rise of the Dutch East India Company 
and its influence over Java, and the 
partial effacing of Hindu traditions in 
Java as a result of the spread of Islam. 
Though the East India Company had 
some contact with Bali, the island sank 
back into isolation, and the fruitful 
cultural influences from Java virtually 
ceased. Not until the latter half of the 
nineteenth century did this isolation 
end, with increasing Western contacts. 

As a result of these various in- 
fluences, Balinese culture today ex- 
hibits great variety. For example, 
there are three calendars in use 
among the Balinese. One, of Hindu 
origin, is based on the lunar year and 
is still in use in the forecasting of var- 
ious agricultural and rural activities 
and feasts. The second is the Javanese 
calendar, with “months” containing 
five weeks and with six such months 
to a year; this one is primarily in use 
among the aristocracy, in official court 
documents, and for certain feast days.* 
Finally, there is the Western calendar, 
used primarily in the more modern 
sections of the cities and by the gov- 
ernment. In religious life, the mixture 
of foreign and native elements is even 
more conspicuous. Hindu gods are 
venerated, Sanskrit litanies are re- 
cited, and religious architecture shows 
strong Hindu influences. But the “ter- 
race” structure of the temple, the 
names of the major gods, and the 
mountain spirits and demons are 

‘R. Goris, “Bali’s Hoogtijden,” Tijdschrift 
voor de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-Indié, uitgegeven door het 
Koninklijk Bataviaasch Genootschap voor 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen (hereafter 
TBG), Vol. 73 (1933), pp. 436-452. See also 
Swellengrebel, p. 24. 
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uniquely Balinese;> Brahman priests 
(called pedandas in Bali) and the old 
popular Balinese priesthood (pemang- 
koes) function side by side.’ In Djem- 
brana, where many Balinese Muslims 
live, Islam and Hinduism have become 
mixed in both ritual and dogma, and 
more recently elements of Christianity 
have been added to the mixture.’ Fi- 
nally, the Balinese language shows 
foreign influence, not only of the 
Hinduized Javanese, but also of the 
Sanskrit. Like the Javanese language, 
Balinese is divided into two ranks: a 
“high” Balinese dialect, used in formal 
conversation and ceremonies and 
closest to Javanese, and a “low” Bali- 
nese which is the more familiar 
method of address. In general, it may 
be said that foreign influences are 


weakest in the village society (espe- 
cially in the mountains) and strongest 
at the former court centers,” among 


5‘R. Goris, “De Poera Besakih, Bali’s 
Rijkstempel,” Djawa, Vol. 16 (1936), pp. 
261 ff. 

6 V. E. Korn, Het adatrecht van Bali (2nd 
ed.; The Hague, 1932), p. 62. 

7In some communities, Muslim powers or 
an “Islam god” (dewa selam) have been 
added to the gods traditionally venerated. 
In the popular Balinese tale of Kebo Moen- 
dar describing the introduction of Islam on 
the island of Lombok (located directly to 
the east of Bali), the hero of the story re- 
quests of the god Indra a separate bangsa 
(social class). Indra tells him he is too 
late because he has already given the four 
castes to his Balinese children, but as con- 
solation he tells the hero that Islam will be 
the latter’s bangsa. See J. L. Swellen- 
grebel, Kerk en Tempel op Bali, p. 58; F. W. 
Hunger, “Het erfrecht op Bali als een 
vraagstuk voor Hindoe’s en Christenen,” 
Koloniaal Tijdschrift, Vol. 19 (1935), p. 420; 
and Ch. J. Grader, “De Poera Pemajoen 
van Bandjar Tegal,” Djawa, Vol. 19 (1939), 
pp. 5 ff., for foreign influences in the Bali- 
nese Pantheon. 

® Yet, even at the courts, specifically Bali- 
nese religious concepts continued to exist, 
as is evident from the ancestral shrines of 
the kings of Gélgél at Bekasih. See R. 
Goris, “Bali’s Tempelwezen,” Djawa, Vol. 
18 (1938), p. 38. 
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the pedandas and the so-called caste 
aristocracy. Among the common folk, 
Hindu influences are still felt—as, for 
example, in the ceremonial burning of 
the dead and in the use of the old 
Hindu law codes; but indigenous tradi- 
tions in most areas are far stronger 
It is therefore definitely wrong to re- 
gard Bali as a Hindu (or even Hindu- 
ized) island; Bali shows the essence 
of its nature not to those who only 
concentrate on what has been bor- 
rowed, but only to those who look “at 
the whole of its culture, to which for- 
eign elements also have contributed.’” 


The traditional Balinese world view 
betrays many elements of this unique- 
ness; since it is fundamental to the 
rural social order on the island, this 
world view should perhaps be de- 
scribed in some detail. Basic is the 
belief in an ordered cosmos, with its 
numerous manifestations to man, man- 
ifestations which are images of the 
unity and immutability of the cosmos. 
Every event here on earth has its 
counterpart, its symbolic reflection in 
the universe as a whole. And the Bal- 
inese way of life is essentially an 
attempt to keep in harmony with this 
cosmic principle. The universe itself, 
however, has still another principle— 
namely, dualism. To the Balinese, his 
island exhibits a constant contrast of 
mountains and sea. Everywhere along 
the coast one can see the mountains, 
and almost everywhere in the moun- 
tains one can see the sea. For the Bal- 
inese a great antithesis lies in this: 
The mountains, located in an upward 
direction (ke loehoer), are the seats of 
good fortune; the downward direction 
(ke teben) of the sea betokens evil. 


* Swellengrebel, pp. 27 f. Altogether er- 
roneous is therefore a view such as that of 
Kenneth Perry Landon (Southeast Asia, 
Crossroad of Religions (Chicago, 1949], p. 
8) that Bali “tenaciously maintains a Hin- 
du character.” The island’s character is not 
Hindu (and certainly not tenaciously Hin- 
du) but uniquely its own. 
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Between mountains and sea lies the 
madiapada, the “sphere in between,” 
the world of men. The dual principle 
extends itself even further to this 
madiapada, but in this connection it 
has become a fourfold division, cor- 
responding to the four wind directions, 
which are grouped in two pairs, each 
pair said to be the other’s antithesis. 
Every wind direction is a social classi- 
fication, and probably reflects the tra- 
ditional fourfold clan division, the 
remnants of which one may still ob- 
serve throughout the Indonesian ar- 
chipelago.'"® Each direction has its 
own color, its own “lucky day” of the 
week, its own household attributes, 
fruits, numbers, and professions. A 
mystical fifth element exists in addi- 
tion to these four divisions; it is the 
“center of the compass,” so to speak, 
and embodies, as in the traditional 
Javanese social order, the concept of 
higher cosmic unity, which keeps the 
four directions and divisions in har- 
mony with each other and with the 
whole. Everything in the world, from 
colors to animals and plants, can thus 
ultimately be classified into one of 
these four divisions. In this way the 
Balinese “orders” the universe." The 
dualistic principle always predomi- 
nates, however, as for example in cer- 


1° The best way to view this fourfold clan 
division is to regard the tribe or nation as 
breaking up into two exogamous halves, 
each half in turn splitting into two clans 
which stand in an intricate marriage and 
trading relationship with each other. This 
type of social ordering, which underlies a 
wealth of symbolism and ritual, has been 
noted in a great many regions in the Indo- 
nesian archipelago. See J. Ph. Duyvendak, 
Inleiding tot de ethnologie van de Indones- 
ische Archipel (3rd ed.; Groningen, Dja- 
karta, 1946), pp. 81, 85, 93-94, 116-118; and 
Swellengrebel, pp. 34-43. 

11Ch. J. Grader, “Tweedeling in het oud- 
Balische dorp,” Mededeelingen van de Kir- 
tya Liefrinck—van der Tuuk (Singaradja, 
Bali), hereafter Mededeelingen, Afl. 5 
(1937), passim. See also Swellengrebel, pp. 
33-38, 41 ff. 
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tain popular rituals which combine 
two wind directions (north and east 
versus south and west) in two pairs of 
color and in sex (male and female). 

The above principles have numerous 
immediate applications in Balinese life. 
In the coronation ceremonies of kings 
(when the monarch turns to the var- 
ious wind directions during the rit- 
ual), in the burial ceremonies of the 
common folk, in popular magic, in 
cock fights (when the color of the 
birds’ feathers or the day of the fight 
acquire qualities of prognostication), 
in the pagoda-like tower structures in 
which members of the caste nobility 
are carried to the funeral pyre, these 
classification concepts appear. In the 
Balinese temple, the two gardens and 
the front court symbolize the three di- 
visions of heaven, earth, and under- 
world. In the village, the cemetery is 
located near the sea, while upward 
toward the mountains is the actual 
living area of the community.'* Man 
himself is believed to be a replica of 
the universe in miniature; all the 
powers and forces of the universe 
have a place inside him: The holy 
mountains are the promontories of his 
body,"* the fontanels of the skull are 
referred to as the “door of Ciwa,” the 
feet carry the body and are therefore 
akin to the turtle, which carries the 
universe. Above all, the dualistic 
principle appears in religious life. The 
Balinese divides the spiritual forces 
into two categories: the gods (who 
live in mountains, and upward in the 
heavens), and the demons (who re- 
side in the sea and the nether world). 
Consequently there are two types of 
religious ceremonies, the “upward” 


“Het geloof der Bali- 


12See R. Goris, 
nezen,” Djawa, Vol. 8 (1928), pp. 47 f.; 
Goris, “Bali’s Tempelwezen,” p. 33; Grader, 
“Tweedeling in het oud-Balische dorp,” 
p. 48. 

18 W. Weck, Heilkunde und Volkstum auf 


1937), p. 243; Swellen- 


Bali (Stuttgart, 
grebel, p. 38. 
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variety (pebaktian ke loehoer) and 
the “downward” kind (pebaktian ke 
teben).'* Demons and gods supple- 
ment each other, both are necessary; 
the first are evil, the second good. Just 
as life cannot be imagined without 
death, or the day without the night, so 
the gods require demons and both are 
equally part of religious life. 

The Balinese village now is to be 
viewed primarily as a religious com- 
munity which exists for the purpose of 
the mutual veneration of the gods, the 
pacification of demons, the mainte- 
nance of temples, and the harmonious 
cooperation with the forces of the cos- 
mos.'® All other activities of the vil- 
lage are secondary to these objectives. 
As a “temple association,” the Balinese 
village permeates all its activities with 
common religious ideals and practices, 
whether these activities concern the 
harvest, marriage ceremonies, or the 
building of irrigation reservoirs. Every 
villager not only shares in communal 
religious rites, but also is expected to 
participate in familial ones. Because 
of the importance of these practices 
for Balinese village society, they will 
be described here in some detail. 


Every home and family has its 
housetemple, the place where benevo- 
lent gods are worshipped and which 
is located toward the mountain side on 
the family’s land. In this temple fam- 
ily ancestors, who have been purified 
through the death ritual and have be- 
come part of the divine element of the 
cosmos, are also venerated. Ancestral 
worship is strongly developed, not 
only in Bali but in many areas in In- 


14*R. Goris, “Het godsdienstig karakter 
van de Balische dorpsgemeenschappen,” 
Djawa, Vol. 15 (1935), p. 14. 

15Ibid. The religious function of the 
Balinese village is a necessity. For all land 
belongs to the gods—every act of cultiva- 
tion is a breach of divine rights by man, 
which must be paid for by the proper com- 
munal religious rites. Korn, Het adatrecht 
van Bali, pp. 180, 539-571. 
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donesia. The ancestors are regarded as 
the founders of the community, as the 
link with the divine, as the origin of 
the life and the very existence of the 
community.'* In Bali it is common 
practice to identify one’s ancestors 
with the Hindu trinity or with other 
gods. In the housetemple there are 
seats for most major gods (such as the 
mountain deities), and in the east cor- 
ner a seat for the sun god, together 
with sacrificial pillars. It is also in or 
near the housetemple that the Bali- 
nese celebrates his various rites de 
passage: such as during pregnancy, 
after the birth of his child, after three 
months when the child gets a name, 
when the child for the first time 
touches the earth, and when for the 
first time his hair is cut.'’ In modern 
times, even going to school for the first 
time has thus been celebrated! With 
marriage and the establishment of an 
independent home, the young man or 
girl end some of their connection with 
temple, building their 


the parental 
own. There remain only the death 
rites; for the rest, he or she partici- 


pates increasingly in the communal 


temple activities. 

There are generally three village 
temples, referred to as the “three 
sacred places” (kajangan tiga). The 
first of these is the “underworld tem- 
ple” (poera dalem) located in the di- 
rection of the sea toward the west side 


16 See, for this concept in Indonesia in 
general, R. van Dijk, Samenleving en Ada- 
trechtsvorming (dissertation, The Hague, 
1948), pp. 39 f.; for Bali in particular, see 
F. A. Liefrinck, Bali en Lombok (Amster- 
dam, 1927), pp. 194-222; Ch. J. Grader, “De 
Poera Pemajoen van Bandjar Tegal,” pp. 
5 ff.; Ch. J. Grader, “De Poera Madoewé 
Karang te Koebovtambahan, een Noord- 
Balisch agrarisch heiligdom,” Mededeelin- 
gen, Afl. 12 (1940), pp. 1-37. 

17G. K. B. Agerbeek, “Gebruiken en 
Gewoonten in de afdeeling Zuid-Bali: De 
Baliér van zijn geboorte tot zijn dood,” 
TBG, Vol. 57 (1915), pp. 1-14; F. W. Hunger 
in Djawa, Vol. 18 (1938), pp. 21-28. Swel- 
lengrebel, p. 45. 
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of the village compound. This temple 
is dominated by the fear-inspiring 
demon Doerga and is the center of the 
ceremonies of the purification of the 
dead. The antipode of this temple is 
the “navel shrine” or “shrine of origin 
and life” (poera poeseh); it is situated 
toward the mountains and on the 
eastern side of the compound. It is 
the center of veneration of ancestors 
who have been purified and have be- 
come part of the divine cosmos; these 
ancestors collectively are the true vil- 
lage gods, the guardians of life and 
communal welfare. The third temple 
is the “meeting place temple” (poera 
baleh agoeng), an elongated structure 
in which village meetings are held and 
which is to be regarded as the center 
of the village as a religious unit. How- 
ever, deliberations in this hall need 
not be exclusively religious; of late 
they have also assumed the character 
of a “town meeting.”'* In addition to 


taking part in the ceremonies of these 


three temples, the average Balinese 
villager participates in religious rites 
on various other social levels and in 
organizations—such as in his irrigation 
association, composed of villagers 
whose land shares in a common water 
supply (subak). As will be indicated 
below, Balinese village society is fa- 
miliar with a great number of inter- 
personal associations and groups both 
within and between the communities. 
Some of these groups may have their 
own shrines or “patron” gods, and re- 
ligiously sanctioned cooperation _ be- 
tween the members is the basis of the 
existence of these shrines or gods. 


II 


Rural society in Bali should be 
viewed as a religiously oriented and 
traditionally sanctioned interlocking 
system of various social levels and 
interpersonal relations. The “village” 

1* R. Goris, “Bali’s Tempelwezen,” pp. 38 
ff.; Swellengrebel, p. 48. 
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(desa) is only one such level and not 
necessarily the most important one. 
For purposes of analysis, traditional 
rural society in Bali may be divided 
into the following structural catego- 
ries, beginning with the largest and 
most complex, and ending with the 
host of smaller transitory interper- 
sonal associations compatible with 
Balinese tradition: '* 


1. The regional community. This 
is a group of villages, united through 
religious and cultic ties into what can 
best be described as a village federa- 
tion. The various member villages 
have usually sprung from a single 
mother community and acknowledge 
at least nominally the authority of the 
mother village’s officials, although 
delegates of the daughter villages have 
representation in the _  federation’s 
council. Paramount is the sacred fra- 
ternal character of the regional com- 
munity and the realization of a com- 
mon social and cultural heritage, ex- 
pressed in mutual protection, common 
laws, and religious rites. In bygone 
days, the regional community was 
fully autonomous within its own 
sphere of competence; groups of such 
regional communities or federations 
constituted the basis of the old Bali- 
nese kingdoms. With the decline of 
these kingdoms, the regional com- 
munity has tended to become even 
more self-reliant. 


2. The desa or desa association. By 
this is meant the village proper, essen- 

'° This structural division is based on V. 
E. Korn, Het adatrecht van Bali (pp. 75 ff., 
99, 225-227, chap. Va, 346, 348, 351) and 
refers in particular to the so-called “old- 
Balinese” part of society, ie, the area 
where the influence of the court centers has 
been weakest. Near the courts, desa and 
bandjar lose much of their autonomy, while 
Hindu and old Javanese concepts of social 
ordering are stronger. This classification 
comprises the far greater part of Balinese 
rural society, however. See also van Dijk, 
pp. 73 f. 
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tially in its function as a religious unit 
and as a temple association concerned 
with the mutual veneration of com- 
mon ancestors and gods at familial or 
village shrines, the cleansing and 
maintenance of the religious edifices, 
the pacification of demons, and the 
ritualistic adjustment of village life to 
the accepted principles of cosmic 
unity.*° Only those who participate in 
these duties are full-fledged members 
of the desa; these duties not only in- 
clude the services at the three temples, 
but also participation in a host of rites, 
such as the religious purification cere- 
monies at the beginning of each year 
or upon the occasion of the birth of 
twins who are sexually opposites and 
whose very existence is believed to 
threaten the welfare of the village un- 
less communal cleansing ceremonies 
are performed.*' 

These religious precepts underlie all 
aspects of the social structure; nothing 
that happens is, socially speaking, a 
“neutral” event. The religious ties 
that hold the villagers together also 
form the basis of the extensive mutual 
assistance patterns that characterize 
social and economic life. 


3. The bandjar or témpék. By this 
is meant two things: First, the band- 
20 R. Goris, “Het godsdienstige karakter 
van de Balische dorpsgemeenschappen,” p. 
13. It should be noted that, as a social unit, 
the Balinese desa is based “purely on geo- 
graphical contiguity.” A kinship relation 
does bind the various religious societies to- 
gether, but the members of these cults are 
frequently scattered throughout a number 
of villages. Nevertheless, in the words of 
B. ter Haar (Adat Law in Indonesia {New 
York, 1948], p. 70), “the desa is a com- 
munity which depends in the first place 
upon a common duty and will to keep the 
village grounds clean for the gods, and to 
carry on the sacrifices and other religious 
ceremonies called for by custom.” 

2! The birth of twins who are sexually 
opposites is regarded as a calamity because 
the Balinese believes that the infants have 
had sexual relations while still in the 
womb. See Swellengrebel, pp. 98 f. 
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jar can be regarded as a village ward, 
a separate section of the desa. Second- 
ly, it is an association, comprising all 
villagers of a given ward, concerned 
with the more “secular” aspects of 
desa life: the maintenance of public 
works, the care for roads or houses, 
the cultivation of the fields, the har- 
vesting of the rice and its storage, the 
collection of taxes in produce or in 
money, the common defense against 
marauders, and_ similar matters. 
Where the desa is small, there may be 
only one bandjar or témpék compris- 
ing all the people; in that case, the 
bandjar forms the sole natural com- 
plement to the desa association. Secu- 
lar authorities in the desa (the village 
chief, his assistant, the council of 
“founding elders,” the village clerk, 
the forester, etc.), who in some cases 
are democratically elected but may 
also hold hereditary offices (especially 
council members), operate in the 
bandjar on the secular level only; in 
religious matters they are not compe- 
tent. Therefore, it is with the bandjar 
that contemporary government organs 
are concerned. Bandjars are, for ad- 
ministrative purposes only, united into 
perbélekan—i.e., small _ subdistricts 
which generally’ comprise all the ter- 
ritory of a number of desas. In larger 
villages the bandjars may be virtually 
autonomous, having their own officials 
and treasury, and sometimes their own 
customs quite apart from the main 
desa. It is evident that for purposes of 
administrative uniformity it is very 
difficult to determine the size of a 
large bandjar, its relation to a desa, 
and still further its relation to a re- 
gional community. Indigenous and 
modern administrative levels of or- 
ganization can therefore be viewed to- 
day as an interlocking system of so- 
cial and political units, in which 
spheres of competence often conflict 
and overlap. So long as Dutch policy 
of indirect rule was in existence and 
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the adat (custom) was scrupulously 
observed, few conflicts occurred; but 
with the new governmental uniform- 
ity envisaged by leaders of the present 
Indonesian Republic, administrative 
clashes and conflicts of laws may well 
begin to abound.** 

It is the bandjar, in its role as a 
ward organization, which forms the 
basis of the numerous practices of mu- 
tual assistance and cooperation (usual- 
ly called gotong-rojong in Bali) that 
characterize the villagers in their role 
as peasants. Traditions may vary 
from place to place, but communal or 
bandjar rights to the land are still 
strong in Bali. In some areas the land 
is still held entirely in common and no 
private ownership exists—village or 
bandjar officials assign plots of land on 
a rotating basis. Elsewhere land may 
be individually owned, but the bandjar 
or the desa retains a controlling voice 
in the renting or the sale of it. Almost 
everywhere harvesting is a coopera- 
tive enterprise, the sick are assisted by 
their neighbors, and tools are com- 
munally owned or exchanged between 
the cultivators. In recent years, the 
bandjar and its principles of mutual 
help have become the basis of a mod- 
ern peasant cooperative movement 
(rukun tani). 


4. The task associations. These are 
associations comprising some of the 
desa members, in which the emphasis 
falls on social service. This may in- 
clude the traditional artistic perform- 
ances for which a desa is known. Some 
of these associations are custumary 
with a desa, such as the one for the 
purpose of educating the young men 
of the community in village traditions 
(sekaha troena). The significance of 
some of these groups lies primarily in 
that they are the connecting link be- 


22See Justus M. van der Kroef, “Struc- 
tural Change in Indonesian Society,” Eco- 
nomic Development and Cultural Change, 
Sept., 1952, pp. 216-228. 
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tween the desa and the subak on 
which the desa depends. For centuries 
Balinese agriculture has depended on 
a highly complex and ingenious irri- 
gation system, consisting of a host of 
dams, canals, and sluices, which are 
maintained by the various subak asso- 
ciations. The subak association may 
comprise members within a bandjar 
or desa, or from several different band- 
jars—or even, though rarely, from sev- 
eral neighboring desas. Like the desa, 
the subak association is a tightly knit, 
religiously oriented level of social or- 
ganization, with its own officials, 
shrines, and laws.** The task associa- 
tions of a given desa also serve to 
bring the decisions of the subak asso- 
ciation to the attention of the desa 
government or to the village as a 
whole. Membership in a task associa- 
tion is traditional with some families, 
particularly those whose members are 
regarded as the direct descendants of 
the “founding fathers” of the com- 
munity. It is possible that some task 
associations were originally vigilance 
societies and acted as a standing police 
force in the community. 


5. The societies. 


genealological 
These are groups whose membership 
cuts across the various bandjars of a 
desa, and on rare occasions may even 


cut across different desas. Regional 
communities in general have a sepa- 
rate genealogical society. These asso- 
ciations are particularly concerned 
with the maintenance of shrines or 
relics, with ancestral graves of which 
the origin is no longer known, and 
with rehearsing the intricate rites of 
the dead. Their function is supple- 
mentary to that of the religious func- 
tions of the priesthood, and some 
members may be regarded as unofficial 
priestly assistants. Although they 


23 For the subak and its association, see 
Ch. J. Grader, “Het Soebakwezen in het 
Landschap Djembrana,” Mededeelingen, 
Afl. 6 (1935), pp. 29-31. 
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have no separate status in adat (cus- 
tom law), these societies may have 
their own executive and even their 
own treasury. 


6. The private associations. Within 
a given desa—and in modern times 
also on an inter-desa basis—there are 
numerous private groups or clubs, 
which have no special traditional 
function, are formed and dissolved 
upon private initiative, and have no 
legal status. Almost every inhabitant 
of the desa or the bandjar is a member 
of one or more of these groups, which 
are generally “service” clubs. There 
are societies for the cremation of the 
dead, for music, for dance and theatre 
arts, for harvesting and sowing, for 
the extermination of rodents, for the 
cleaning and weeding of gardens and 
village compounds; even savings asso- 
ciations and small cooperatives may 
fall within this category. For pres- 
ent-day purposes, however, it is essen- 
tial to point out that these private 
clubs provide the basis of modern 
political party formation, and that 
such parties indeed seek a connection 
with the traditional basis of private 
organization in Balinese rural society. 

Despite the multiplicity and inter- 
locking character of these various 
structural levels of rural society, the 
individual is (always considered with- 
in the confines of tradition) consid- 
erably freer than would appear on 
the surface. This is in keeping also 
with the democratic orientation of vil- 
lage society itself. In many (though 
not all) cases, men and women enjoy 
the same rights: Women may inherit 
property, own part of the communal 
land, participate in most religious 
rites,** voice their opinion in commu- 

24V. E. Korn (“Het Indonesische dorp,” 
p. 119, in W. H. van Helsdingen and H. 
Hoogenberk [eds.], Daar Werd Wat Groots 
Verricht [Amsterdam, 1941]) indicates that 
in many ways women even have a place 
of special importance in temple service and 
religious duties. 
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nal affairs, and exercise other preroga- 
tives. Nor are there clearly delineated 
class distinctions in the village itself. 
The only exceptions (and these are a 
small if influential part of the rural 
population) are (1) the desa, band- 
jar, or subak officials, whose position in 
many cases reflects a popular mandate, 
but whose authority by virtue of their 
office brings a measure of extra social 
prestige; (2) the “elders” in some vil- 
lages, by which is understood the liv- 
ing descendants of those families gen- 
erally regarded as having been the 
founders of a community, whose pre- 
rogatives are expressed in various re- 
ligious rites, in certain marriage laws, 
and occasionally in a right of prefer- 
ence on the occasion of the reappor- 
tionment of the communal land;** and 
(3) the so-called caste nobility, mem- 
bers of whom may live in the village. 
This last group originated, supposedly, 
in the period of the conquest of Bali 
by Gadja Mahda; but it is probable 
that caste ordering began earlier. 
Only the four main castes were 
adopted in Bali; the three highest of 
these (Brahmans, Ksatriyas, and 
Wesias) were identified with the Jav- 
anese conquerors and colonists, with 
some Balinese kings, and with their 
courtiers and the more important offi- 
cials. The Indian priesthood undoubt- 
edly had early representatives at the 
courts, and it is possible that some in- 
digenous Balinese priests were given a 
similar high caste standing. It is a 
peculiarity of Balinese society that the 


25 According to B. ter Haar (Adat Law in 
Indonesia [New York, 1948], p. 71), the 
group of founders of first settlers in the 
community traditionally holds the first rank 


in the old Balinese village. A second class 
consists of relative newcomers, who share 
to some extent in the land and have lim- 
ited responsibilities. Lodgers and tran- 
sients (sampingan) form the third class. 
It is to be noted, however, that ter Haar’s 
class distinctions have largely been effaced 
in more modern times, though in some 
isolated areas they may still flourish. 
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mass of the people regard these three 
upper castes for practical purposes as 
one, although with three internal di- 
visions. At present, approximately 7 
per cent of the population belong to 
the caste nobility. With the establish- 
ment of the caste system the great 
majority of the Balinese were classi- 
fied as Sudras, but this is hardly ex- 
pressive of the social and political sta- 
tus of a great many Balinese who be- 
long to this group. For many in- 
digenous Balinese communal chief- 
tains, religious leaders, and members 
of the lesser nobility—as well as some 
priests—have (and had traditionally) 
a position far superior to their Sudra 
classification. As a result, the caste 
ordering has never been a very tight 
one within the village society, and 


traditional aspects of social prestige 
and standing are not impaired by it. 

A village may have four or five fam- 
ilies that belong to the caste nobility, 
but the majority of this group reside 


near or in the cities and court cen- 
ters.*" The word Sudra is hardly in use 
in Balinese society; it sometimes is re- 
garded as having a derogatory impli- 
cation. There is greater preference for 
the terms kaoela (“someone of the 
masses”) or wong djaba (“those on the 
outside”—i.e., outside the court) to in- 
dicate those who are not part of the 
caste nobility. Most village councils, 
however, still respect caste distinc- 
tions and, as has been indicated, the 
old Hindu “law books” still current 
in rural Balinese society uphold the 
privileges of the nobility. On the 
whole, these “privileges” are actually 
restrictions—marriage above one’s 


2° V. E. Korn, Het adatrecht van Bali, pp. 
135-169; R. Goris, “De positie van de Pande 
Wesi,” Mededeelingen, Afi. 1 (1929), p. 47. 

B. ter Haar (op. cit., p. 75) states that the 
noble caste lives outside the village organi- 
zation altogether, by which he probably 
means outside the communal life of the 
village, for caste nobility members may ac- 
tually house in a desa. 
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caste is forbidden, except for women 
under certain conditions; and women 
who entertain relations with a man of 
inferior caste bring the wrath not only 
of the nobility upon them but also of 
the village society, for this is a serious 
infringement of tradition. The high- 
Balinese dialect has a special function 
for the nobility; it is their mark of dis- 
tinction, and it is carried to such 
lengths that a woman of inferior caste 
who has married into the caste nobil- 
ity is required to use the formal high 
3alinese when speaking to her chil- 
dren, while these use the low Balinese 
in addressing their mother. In re- 
ligious matters there are also differ- 
ences. Periods and ceremonies of 
purification required of the common 
folk need not be observed by the no- 
bility, and special rites are held for 
the dead of the latter. This is clear, 
for example, from the use of the bade, 
the pagoda-like bier in which a mem- 
ber of the nobility is carried to the 
funeral pyre.*’ 

The Brahman priest (pedanda) and 
the native priest (pemangkoe) stand 
in a class by themselves. It used to be 
customary in some villages that the 
job of pemangkoe was performed by 
one of the elders, but in more recent 
times a separate pemangkoe function 
has become apparent. Pedanda and 
pemangkoe may work side by side in 
a village; friction between them is 
relatively rare, for both supplement 
one another’s religious activities.** 
Their prestige in the village is im- 
mense, not in the least because of the 

7 R. Goris, “Het geloof der Balinezen,” p. 
48; F. W. Hunger, “Het erfrecht op Bali als 
een vraagstuk voor Hindoe’s en Christen- 
en,” p. 420; and Swellengrebel, pp. 128-132. 

On the pedanda, see V. E. Korn, “Bal- 
ische Priesterwijding,” Koloniaal Tijdschrift, 
Vol. 17 (1928), pp. 481-500; on his position 
in the ritual, see R. Goris, Bijdrage tot de 
kennis der Oudjavaansche en Balineesche 
Theologie (dissertation, Leyden, 1926), pp. 
12-53; on the pemangkoe, see Swellen- 
grebel, pp. 55 f. 
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prolonged period of preparation they 
are required to undergo. Most pemang- 
koes have two or three student neo- 
phytes, sometimes called by the old 
Javanese term boedjangga.*® The pe- 
mangkoes are not only the trusted 
guides in the labyrinth of gods, 
demons, and myths, but also the re- 
ligious sanctifiers of communal law. 
The pedanda used to be so exalted that 
the average villager addressed him 
with “Your Feet” (pada-n-da). Ped- 
andaship is inseparable from the Brah- 
man caste, but not every Brahman is 
a pedanda. Only after the most rig- 
orous training and application as a 
neophyte and a prolonged examina- 
tion in the holy scriptures does one at- 
tain this office. While the pedanda is 
indispensable to the religious rites of 
the caste nobility, the village society 
can do without his services. A pedanda 
may be invited to the subak temple, 
or he may be called on for aid during 
severe drought, or he may be present 
during family rites; but all this is not 
essential. Chiefly his presence during 
village ceremonies is due to a prestige 
factor; the wong djaba feel that they 
share in the religious privileges of the 
caste nobility by inviting a pedanda, 
that they lift their own religious ac- 
tivities to an even higher plane by 
means of his presence. So long as the 
influence of Hinduism is felt in the 
rural society, so long will the pedanda 
remain a part of it. 


III 


Especially since the end of the Sec- 
ond World War, the process of social 
change in Bali has gone forward more 
rapidly. It is evident, however, that 
the basic structure of village society 
and rural organization as outlined 
above will continue to exist for a long 

2° Justus M. van der Kroef, “The Java- 
nese Term Boedjangga,” Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, Vol. 70 (1950), 
pp. 73-76. 
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time to come, although in many ways 
Bali is now in chaos, socially as well 
as culturally.*° From within the vil- 
lage society, voices can be heard de- 
manding a renovation of the social 
structure, an emulation of Western 
urban culture, and an_ abolition of 
archaic religious and social traditions. 
Yet at the very same time groups of 
Balinese intellectuals exist who have 
propagated an even stronger pattern 
of traditional Hindu influence in Bali’s 
social and cultural life.*' A detailed 
discussion of all these structural 
changes is impossible within the con- 
fines of this paper, but it might per- 
haps be feasible to mention two as- 
pects (one socio-economic, the other 
religious) that indicate that contem- 
porary influences can be adapted to 
existing social and cultural patterns. 

Since the end of the war, Indonesia 
as a whole, and especially Bali, has 
witnessed the growth of numerous 
peasant organizations whose member- 
ship and functional operations are sup- 
ported by, and interlock and coincide 
with, existing village social associa- 
tions and structural levels. These new 
peasant organizations, generally re- 
ferred to as rukun tani, are closely af- 
filiated with the various bandjars and 
subak associations, and their imme- 
diate objective is to provide for an 
economic and social rejuvenation of 
the village society through the estab- 
lishment of peasant cooperatives and 
credit unions, the introduction of im- 
proved processes of production (bet- 
ter seeds, tools, fertilizer), the estab- 
lishment of schools, and other such 
activities. It is significant to note that 
the rukun tani, both in operation and 
membership, fit in and work harmo- 
niously with existing and more tradi- 


“The 


20 See, for example, John Coast, 
Clash of Cultures in Bali,” Pacific Affairs, 
Vol. 24 (1952), pp. 398-400. 

‘1 J. L. Swellengrebel, “Een heilige schrift 
voor Bali,” Djawa, Vol. 21 (1941), pp. 296- 
298. 
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tional associations, and with the cus- 
tom of mutual assistance to be found 
in the Balinese rural world." 

Especially since Christianity and 
Islam have begun to make inroads into 
Balinese life, it has become apparent 
that among the more educated Bali- 
nese there is a desire to view religion 
through “modernistic” glasses. This 
desire has manifested itself, for ex- 
ample, in an attempt to interpret the 
Balinese religion in a monotheistic 
way and to regard all gods, demons, 
and spiritual powers as the expression 
of but a single, divine, cosmic force. It 
is as if a belief in many gods and 
demons is somehow regarded as out- 
moded. 


There is some traditional basis for 
this monotheistic emphasis in the in- 
terpretation of Balinese religion. For 
in the first place, Bali is a land in 
which the entire cosmos—heaven, 
earth, man, and his land, his ancestors, 
and his village—are viewed as the ex- 
pression of a single divine principle. 
Although at the moment in the village 
society such a monotheistic approach 
to religion certainly can not be re- 
garded as widespread, there are pop- 
ular rites that conceivably could sup- 
port it. For example, in the north 
Balinese desa of Koeboetambahan, 
Grader has noted how the village cele- 
brates a feast called ratoe noerah soe- 
soenan sakti sapalinggih. The first part 
of this name refers to a sort of repre- 
sentative of the gods (ngoerah), a 

82See Ch. J. Grader, “De Rukun Tani 
Beweging in het Landschap Tambanan,” 
Indonesié, Vol. 4 (1951), pp. 395 ff. 

This modernization process has filled not 
a few Indonesian leaders with misgiving. 
One of them recently noted that the tradi- 
tional artistic needs of the Balinese have 
begun to make way for a growing demand 
for the standardized industrial commodities 
of the West—ranging all the way from plas- 
tic combs, brassieres, and brill-cream to 
cigarette lighters. Cf. Hadji Agus Salim in 
Cultureel Nieuws Indonesie, No. 7 (Apr., 
1951), pp. 23-26. 
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mediator between them and men, 
while the word sapalinggih literally 
means “all seats of the gods to- 
gether.”** During this feast all rites 
venerating the gods which could not 
be held in previous months because of 
communal impurity are lumped to- 
gether in a single ceremony, so that 
with one stroke the village catches up 
with all its religious requirements, all 
the gods being treated as one. Such 
practices do seem to indicate a cer- 
tain divine unity. 

Furthermore, in certain fairly popu- 
lar mystic tracts current in Bali, there 
is additional evidence for this mono- 
theistic view, which has frequently 
been cited by some modern Balinese 
to counter the arguments of the Chris- 
tian missionary. One of these tracts, 


Roea Bineda (“The Exchange of the 
Two”) ,** deals with the essential unity 
that underlies the great antithesis in 
Balinese life. The antipodes of high 
and low, heaven and earth, sun and 


moon, male and female, etc., which are 
expressed in the whole of Balinese so- 
cial and cultural life, are really “inter- 
changeable” parts; one of them, say 
for example, “male,” represents also 
“high,” “heaven,” and “sun”; thus, one 
can stand for all of them. Especially 
the antithesis “male” and “female” is 
used to represent the entire gamut of 
antipodes. These two are actually lo- 
cated in the human eyes, in the right 
and left eye respectively. Hence, ac- 
cording to the Balinese, one sees the 
little puppets in the pupils of the eyes, 
and these are the male and the female. 
Both of them together constitute the 
soul of man; they owe their existence 
and their strength to merta (the “sap 
of life”), which is also the nourishing 
force of the cosmos and all that is in 
it. When man sleeps, merta becomes 

33Ch. J. Grader, “De Poera Madoewé 
Karang,” p. 29. 

54 Swellengrebel, 
Bali, pp. 157 f. 


Kerk en Tempel op 
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one with Sanghjang Toenggal (“the 
all that is one”), which resides inside 
the human brain. During sleep, the 
male and female principle are united 
and descend into the heart where they 
rest, cared for by the mythical nine 
gods, and guarded by “the all that is 
one,” the source of all being and the 
mover of the cosmos, who “never 
sleeps.” 
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In an area such as Bali, where the 
closest possible connection exists be- 
tween religion and social structure, 
this monotheistic orientation may have 
profound consequences. It would also 
seem to illustrate again that the funda- 
ments of Balinese life will endure re- 
gardless of what the modern age will 
provide in the way of a superstruc- 
ture. 


RURAL COMMUNICATIONS BEHAVIOR AND ATTITUDES 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST* 


by Edmund deS. Brunner} 


ABSTRACT 


Findings from a 1951 study in Egypt, Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon are 
reported. The 1,200 interviews, conducted by trained nationals, do not 
represent a cross-section but include persons of varying educational and 
economic status, as well as of urban and rural residence. 

Radio listening in rural areas was found to be a social activity, the 
number of listeners per set being high. News ranked high in program 
preferences, and somewhat higher in rural areas than in cities—even 
among persons of low education. Most radio listeners also read newspapers 
and attended movies, at least occasionally. A little over half of the listen- 
ers heard at least one foreign broadcast a month, although there was con- 
siderable variation between countries in this respect. The B.B.C., which 
reached 86 per cent of the listeners, was by far the most popular broad- 
caster. About a quarter of the respondents heard United States programs, 
and an eighth listened to Russia. Fewer rural than urban listeners heard 
foreign broadcasts, although in Egypt and Syria the audience for American 
broadcasts tended to be rural. 

A special analysis of the data from Egypt indicated that people there 
consider matters relating to nationalism as the biggest problem facing them, 
and tend somewhat to overlook the problems of agriculture and natural 


resources. 


The Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search of Columbia University has re- 
cently completed a study of communi- 
cation behavior and political attitudes 
in seven Near and Middle Eastern 
countries. The field work was done in 
the latter part of 1950 and the early 
part of 1951. A full report of this study 
is in process of preparation. The re- 
sults of the investigation showed cer- 


*This article can be identified as publi- 
cation Al39 of the Bureau of Applied So- 
cial Research, Columbia University. 

tColumbia University, New York, N. Y. 


tain significant differences between 
rural and other behaviors. While these 
were largely in line with expectations, 
it is believed worth while to record 
them. This article deals chiefly with 
the data secured from known «adio lis- 
teners in the four Arab countries of 
Egypt, Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon. 
The other countries studied were 
Greece, Turkey, and Iran. 

The objectives of the study did not 
require a carefully stratified sample. 
Of the approximately 1,200 interviews 
conducted, only about a third were in 
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rural communities—an obvious under- 
representation. In both city and coun- 
try, however, the interviewees _in- 
cluded persons of high, middle, and 
low income groups and those with 
more and with less than an elementary 
school education. It should be noted 
also that there were proportionately 
fewer radio sets, and hence fewer op- 
portunities to listen to broadcasts, in 
the rural areas of these countries than 
in their cities. About a fourth of the 
interviews were with non-listeners. 

The interviews were conducted by 
trained nationals under the general 
direction of a Bureau staff member. In 
all countries the interviews tended to 
fall into patterns of response. After a 
certain point, additional interviews 
produced few if any variants in atti- 
tude. 


RURAL RADIO LISTENING A SOCIAL 
ACTIVITY 


One fact becomes apparent at once: 


The number of listeners for each radio 
is far larger in these countries than in 


more prosperous ones. About a third 
of the radio listeners interviewed did 
not own a set. This proportion was 
over half in the rural areas. Of those 
who listened outside their own homes, 
45 per cent in rural areas heard the 
programs in a coffee house, as against 
barely a third of those in the cities. In 
some villages' the only radio was in 
the coffee house. Comments showed 
clearly that the coffee house in rural 
areas is a social center of considerable 
importance, comparable to the country 
store of yesteryear in the United 
States. It was also clear that this so- 
cial function of the coffee house, al- 
most universal in the country, did not 


‘Throughout this paper the terms rural 
and village are used interchangeably, since 
rural life in these areas is almost ex- 
clusively village life. The terms farmer 
and villager are also used as equivalents, 
since practically all village residents are 
farmers. 
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extend to the cities in nearly the 
same degree. There the atmosphere 
was more commercial. There was less 
comment and conversation. By the 
same token, the listening time was 
longer in the villages. The village 
coffee houses were friendly and infor- 
mal. The listeners knew one another. 
In the villages, the coffee house pro- 
prietors readily named the three per- 
sons among their patrons whose opin- 
ions were most influential with the 
other customers. No city proprietor 
was able to do this. 

The remainder of the radio listen- 
ing by rural people outside their 
homes was divided about equally be- 
tween the homes of friends and “other 
places.” These last were places of em- 
ployment, clubs, or such places as the 
few village community centers estab- 
lished in Egypt. In Syria, the govern- 
ment has distributed radios rather 
widely. Egypt has considered such a 
step, but the cost has prevented put- 
ting the plan into effect. 


LISTENING GROUPS A FRIENDSHIP PATTERN 

Listening in the home of a friend in- 
volves, of course, an invitation from 
the friend. In some villages there ap- 
pear to be more or less regular listen- 
ing groups. It is probable that the 
participants are connected in other 
ways and that membership in such a 
group would often define those who 
are the more influential persons in the 
community. In a number of villages, 
the richest man or two had the only 
radios outside the coffee house. Some- 
times the generalization above does 
not hold. One village leader com- 
plained that his host chose the pro- 
grams. This man was of a different 
political party and also went to the 
coffee house to get news broadcasts 
not available at his host’s home. 


PATTERNS VARY BY SEX AND RELIGION 
There were sex and religious differ- 
ences in regard to the place of listen- 
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ing. No woman in any of the Arab 
countries heard broadcasts in a coffee 
house, a masculine institution. Two- 
thirds of the women’s listening was in 
the homes of friends. In Lebanon, 
where there is a higher proportion of 
Christians than in the other Arab 
countries, Moslems were more than 
twice as likely to hear radio programs 
in a coffee house as were Christians, 
over half of whose listening was in the 
homes of friends. 
PROGRAM PREFERENCES 

Those who listen to broadcasts in 
these countries value them. Close to 
four-fifths of the listeners regularly 
planned ahead to listen to programs in 
which they were interested. 

Eight hundred and one interviewees 
answered a question concerning favor- 
ite programs. News ranked high, and 
somewhat higher in rural areas than 
in cities. This held true both among 
those of relatively high education and 
those of low education. The latter, 
those with only elementary school 
education (or none) were more likely 
to give Arab music and readings from 
the Koran as favorites than were 
those with high school or college ex- 
perience. Ruralites were more favor- 
able to the Koran readings than city 
folk,* a reflection of the greater reli- 


2 This was especially true in Egypt. 


TABLE 1. 


Type of program 
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gious conservatism of the countryman. 
Table 1 gives the details. 


RADIO LISTENERS READ NEWSPAPERS 

These radio listeners were also 
newspaper readers. While there were 
the expected differences according to 
education, almost four out of every 
five interviewees read newspapers. 
Even among the illiterates, a quarter 
heard the newspapers read, usually in 
coffee houses. The differences between 
city and country were not so large as 
one would expect. For every six urban 
radio listeners of low education who 
read newspapers or heard them read, 
there were five rural persons who had 
the same experience. Among those of 
high education there was almost no 
difference between urban and rural; 
more than three-fourths of each group 
were newspaper readers. 

Even more surprising is the fact 
that rural readers see at least as many 
newspapers as those in the cities. The 
percentage of the radio listeners see- 
ing three or more newspapers, or hear- 
ing them read, was as follows for 
each of the four education-residence 
groups: 


Low 
education 


High 
education 


Percent 
57 
47 


Percent 


FAVORITE TYPES OF RADIO PROGRAM, 
BY EDUCATION AND RESIDENCE 


| Low education | High education 


Rural | Urban 


116) | (N=323) 


| Rural | Urban || 


«NX 198 | iN 164) (N 


Of those in each category, per cent who listed each type as a favorite 


59 | 49 | 68 54 


News reports... 
Arab music.. 
Western music 


ee SS on. hk wine de we sarees waeeee 


Unspecified music 
Talks and lectures 
Other (plays, etc.) 


| 


54 51 35 | 29 
| 6 5 || 20 29 


slehhaby | 44 37 || 20 13 


5 | 18 28 | «22 
15 21 24 | 21 
10 21 20 17 





*The columns add to more than 100 per cent because each radio listener was asked to name his two 


favorite programs. 


The N's in each column refer to the number of listeners who expressed a preference. 
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There were sharp differences among 
the four countries in the proportion 
reading or hearing three or more 
newspapers. There is much more news- 
paper reading in Egypt than in the 
other countries. Lebanon comes next. 

A very high proportion of readers, 
of all occupational groups and educa- 
tional levels, indicated that domestic 
news and foreign news were among 
their three favorite parts of the news- 
papers (six categories were used). 
Thus, in Egypt, almost two-thirds of 
the farmers gave priority to domestic 
news (including market reports on 
cotton), and almost a half mentioned 
foreign news. None mentioned edi- 
torials or, interestingly enough, local 
news. It is not too much to claim that 
this high interest in news, shown 
among radio listeners both in their 
radio preferences and their prefer- 
ences in newspaper content, is one in- 
dication of the awakening of the Mid- 
dle East. 


MOVIE-GOING BY RADIO LISTENERS 


Attendance at moving picture shows 
involves about the same proportion of 
these radio listeners as does news- 
paper reading. The frequency of the 
experience, however, is far less—es- 
pecially for the rural people, who must 
travel farther to a showing than their 
city compatriots. Among radio listen- 
ers of lower educational status, almost 
half the rural villagers—as against a 
quarter of the city people—never see 
films. Table 2 gives the complete data. 
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Accessibility of movies is obviously 
related to frequency of attendance. For 
instance, in Turkey—one of the coun- 
tries studied but for which the data 
are not reported here—there were at 
the time of the survey less than 300 
moving picture theatres in the nation, 
and only six mobile units were used in 
rural areas. It is not surprising, then, 
that among the three media of com- 
munication considered, farmers were 
least exposed to movies. 

It is possible that a considerably ex- 
panded use of documentary films re- 
lated to the life of the farmers might 
generate more interest in movies, but 
even in Egypt only three farmers in 
ten who are radio listeners had ever 
seen a foreign documentary film. 
Moreover, in Egypt at least, the farm- 
ers greatly preferred films produced in 
Egypt to those from other countries; 
85 per cent of the farmers preferred 
Egyptian films, while two-thirds of the 
professionals and three-fourths of the 
white-collar group gave first place to 
American films. 

Other factors also influenced movie 
attendance. Those under 30 years of 
age attended more often than older 
persons, the single more often than the 
married, the Christians somewhat 
more often than the Moslems. 


OVERLAP OF RADIO, NEWSPAPER, AND 
MOVIE AUDIENCES 
Thus far, the discussion of news- 
paper reading and movie-going has 
been confined to the use of these media 
by radio listeners. However, each re- 


TABLE 2. Frequency or Movie ATTENDANCE AMONG RADIO LISTENERS, 


BY RESIDENCE AND EDUCATION 








Of all persons in each category, 
per cent who: 


|| High education 


Low education 





Rural | Urban | Rural | Urban 
i 








See at least one film a week 
See films occasionally 
Never see films 


12 37 33 56 


42 36 || 51 36 
46 27 16 8 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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TABLE 3. NUMBER or MEDIA EXPOSED TO, BY EDUCATION AND RESIDENCE 


'] 
| 
~~] 
j 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


Number of media exposed to 
(of radio, movies, and newspapers) 


All respondents 

*Less than 1 percent. —‘it—s 
spondent was asked about his contacts 
with each of the three media—radio, 
movies, and newspapers. Table 3 
shows the extent of overlap of the 
audiences, as indicated by the propor- 
tions of urban and rural respondents 
of high and low education who are ex- 
posed to all, two, one, or none of these 
three media.* 

In the above comparisons, the differ- 
ences between those of low education 
and those of high education are espe- 
cially apparent. The differences be- 
tween the urban and rural residence 
groups are also important, although 
much smaller. 


WORD-OF-MOUTH COMMUNICATION 


Before the discussion of communica- 
tion is concluded, it is important to 
consider the role of face-to-face dis- 
semination of news and attitudes. For 
centuries this has been the most im- 
portant method of communication in 
underdeveloped countries. 

The expectation was that the de- 
pendence of rural people on this 
method of communication would be 
heavy. This dependence is present in 
all the countries studied, but there 
were some unexpected variations in its 
intensity. The role of word-of-mouth 


8It should be clear that these figures do 
not represent the proportions of the total 
populations who are exposed to these three 
media. As pointed out earlier, the sample 
was not a cross-section. 


Low education High education 


| 


Urban | 


Rural 


Rural | Urban 


Per cent 


81 


Percent | 


72 


Per cent 


30—Csi|| 
33 | 
23 | 


Per cent 
24 
23 


14 
100 





communication between those who 
hear broadcasts, read newspapers, or 
see movies and those who do none of 
these things deserves further study. 


LISTENING TO FOREIGN STATIONS 


The previous discussion was con- 
cerned with favorite types of pro- 
gram, regardless of origin. An attempt 
was also made to discover the degree 
to which foreign stations contributed 
to the listening “diet.” This analysis 
uncovered rather sharp differences 
among the four countries, even 
though, in the four countries com- 
bined, only 56 per cent of the radio 
listeners heard as many as one foreign 
broadcast a month. This percentage of 
listeners to foreign broadcasts was nat- 
urally much higher among owners 
than among nonowners of radio sets. 

The data make it clear that educa- 
tion and socio-economic status affect 
this kind of listening. Of the poor 
radio listeners with low education, 31 
per cent hear foreign broadcasts. At 
the same educational level, 49 per cent 
of the well-to-do listen. For those of 
high education, the corresponding fig- 
ures are 65 and 81 per cent. In both 
educational categories, persons of 
modest socio-economic status fall in 
between the poor and the well-to-do. 

The British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion (B.B.C.) is by far the most pop- 
ular foreign broadcaster. Eighty-six 
per cent of those in these countries 
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who listen to foreign broadcasts hear 
the B.B.C. Twenty-two per cent listen 
to the United States. Virtually every 
listener to United States programs also 
hears the B.B.C. One-eighth hear Rus- 
sia, and, in Syria and Lebanon, about 
40 per cent also hear Radio France. 

The proportion of rural radio listen- 
ers who hear any foreign broadcasts is 
significantly smaller than that of 
urban listeners. This is almost cer- 
tainly a function of the low proportion 
of rural listeners who own their own 
radios. 

In Egypt and Syria, the American 
audience is recruited more from rural 
areas than is the European audience. 
The reverse is true in Lebanon. In 
Jordan there is no difference between 
the two audiences, so far as rural- 
urban composition is concerned. It 
should be added that in all these coun- 
tries, except Jordan, the American 
audience exceeds the European audi- 
ence in radio ownership—and radio 
ownership means home listening, in 
contrast to listening in other places. 


FARMER ATTITUDES AND LOYALTIES 


The investigation into the political 
attitudes and loyalties of the rural 
populations of these four countries dis- 
closed no single pattern. Space consid- 
erations prevent any detailed analysis. 
This section will, therefore, be con- 
cerned chiefly with rural Egypt, prin- 
cipally because it is the largest of the 
four countries. The data are for non- 
listeners as well as listeners. 

Of considerable significance is the 
fact that the nonfarm respondents in 
Egypt, when asked about the nation’s 
most pressing problems, tended to 
ignore those related to rural life. De- 
spite the pressure of population on the 
land and the impoverished condition 
of most of the people who are depend- 
ent on agriculture (70 per cent of all 
Egyptians!), such problems  com- 
manded meagre interest among the 
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city people, as compared with the 
problems related to nationalism. 

There was a strong tide of national- 
ism among the farmers as well. While 
about two-fifths mentioned internal 
issues—largely agricultural—as the 
biggest problem facing Egypt, more 
than half believe that the threat to 
the independence of Egypt posed by 
Great Britain holds top priority. Some 
connect the two and blame Britain for 
the low standard of living of the 
Egyptian farmer. 

This nationalism of the Egyptian 
farmer, while it resembles in some re- 
spects that found among members of 
the professions and the white-collar 
group, derives from very different 
sources and has very different dy- 
namics. Farmers are the oldest occu- 
pational group in Egypt. Professionals 
and workers, whether of white- or 
blue-collar groups, are quite recent in 
origin. The life of the farmer, through- 
out the Near and Middle East, is 
steeped in tradition; it is millenia old, 
stretching back generations before the 
Exodus. The basic influences in shap- 
ing the life, attitudes, and loyalties of 
the Egyptian farmer are his land and 
his religion. Often these are interre- 
lated. 

This came out in al iost every inter- 
view. A few typical remarks follow: 

“All my concern in life is to search 
for my bread and worship God.” 

“I don’t go [to the movies three kilo- 
meters away] because I am a farmer 
and the land takes most of my time.” 

Asked which country they would 
select if they should choose to live 
in another country, farmers, unlike 
the other occupational groups, seldom 
could make a choice. 

“IT was born in Egypt and I do not 
want to live anywhere else.” 

“I can’t live anywhere else. I can’t 
leave Egypt and my village.” 

The strength of these sentiments is 
related to the fact that a very large 
majority of those interviewed have 
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lived in their village almost contin- 
uously from birth. Yet, as noted, and 
in contrast to the farmers of the other 
three countries, they do identify them- 
selves with the nation. The reason lies 
in their relationship to the land. Their 
principal cash crop is cotton. Its price 
is determined largely on an interna- 
tional market. The government has an 
agricultural policy and controls a 
number of phases of their work. IIlit- 
erate though most Egyptian farmers 
are—whether landowners, tenants, or 
sharecroppers—they know this basic 
determinant of their economic well- 
being. Hence, though they do not dif- 
fer significantly in most respects from 
their Arab neighbors in rural Syria, 
Lebanon, and Jordan, they are more 
radio-, newspaper-, and even movie- 
minded. Only 6 per cent of all Egyp- 
tian farmers interviewed lacked any 
interest in the news. (However, it 
must be remembered that most of 
those interviewed were selected be- 


cause they were radio listeners.) 
As one farmer put it in explaining 
his preference for newspapers over 


other communication media: “News- 
papers are like documents. When a 
merchant comes to buy my cotton I 
show him the newspaper in which cot- 
ton prices are written in order that he 
may not deceive me and buy my cot- 
ton with low prices.” 

An illiterate, very poor sharecropper 
said: “I am most interested in news 
concerning prices because I am a farm- 
er and live on the products of my 
fields. If prices of cotton increase I 
am very happy.” 

Even those who can neither read nor 
find someone to read the newspapers 
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to them “ask others about the price of 
cotton.” 

The impact of the market reduces 
the provincialism of the Egyptian 
farmer. It makes him aware of a world 
beyond his village. It helps make the 
nation a reality in his life. 


RELIGION A BASIC FACTOR 

The preference of rural radio listen- 
ers for readings from the Koran has 
already been noted. It is only one in- 
dication of the central role of religion 
in the lives of Islamic farmers. Five 
out of six attend the mosque daily; 
one in five usually go for all five pray- 
ers. The interviewers, again and again 
in their own case analyses of individ- 
ual interviewees, wrote comments 
such as “deep belief in_ religion,” 
“very religious,” “he often introduces 
the teachings of Islam as he talks.” 

Quite typical of many replies was 
that of the farmer who explained his 
interest in listening to readings from 
the Koran on the radio, “because it is 
the word of God and when listening to 
the Koran I feel as if I am in heaven.” 

Thus, religion gives basic purpose 
and meaning to the life of these farm- 
ers. In Islam the secular is also re- 
ligious, and there is little separation 
between religion and the state. 

In varying degrees, then, the people 
of these age-old lands—though they 
retain their ancient form of village 
organization and their equally ancient 
tillage practices—are feeling the im- 
pact of new media of communication, 
are learning of the outside world and 
its struggles, and are tying their own 
hopes of better things to the policies 
and the fate of their own nation, of 
which they are steadily becoming 
more aware. 





HIGH-SCHOOL YOUTH AND THE VALUES IN RURAL LIVING 
by W. A. Anderson} 


ABSTRACT 


The opinions of two samples of high-school students, one from the 
Northeast (New York State) and the other from several Northwestern 
States, about the values in rural living are compared. The students from 
both areas are more favorable than unfavorable to rural living. Those from 
the Northwest are more favorable than those from the Northeast. Those 
from the more rural places in both areas give strongest support to rural liv- 
ing values. The degree of indecision is greater among northeastern than 
northwestern high-school youth. Both samples agree on the aspects of rural 
living they value most and least. The rural environment as a place for 
healthful living, for obtaining the facilities for a good level of life, and for 
rearing children are the aspects valued most by both groupings and prac- 


tically every subgrouping. The possibility of earning satisfactorily from 


farming is the phase of rural living valued least. 


Rural youth may be aided 


in deciding where they want to live by using this 80-item opinion scale. 


In the research at Cornell University 
on the values in rural living, several 
different samples have now been stud- 
ied. Two former Cornell students 
made studies of the opinions of high- 
school youth about these values. The 
first study included 1,001 pupils from 
the Ithaca and Trumansburg High 
Schools in Tompkins County, New 
York. The second included 1,307 
Catholic boys and girls from the states 
of Washington, Montana, Idaho, and 
Oregon.’ 

This article compares the findings in 
the two studies to point out the uni- 
formities and consistencies in the re- 
sults obtained from youth living in 
such widely separated regions of the 
United States. 

Both studies used the Cornell rural- 
living opinion scales. Blizzard used 
the original scale of 164 opinions and 


tCornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

1Samuel W. Blizzard, “The Attitudes of 
Rural and Urban High-School Students To- 
ward the Values of Rural Living” (Ph.D. 


thesis, Cornell University, 1946). Mr. Bliz- 
zard is now Professor of Rural Sociology at 
Pennsylvania State College. 

?Conrad R. Rausch, “The Attitudes and 
Opinions of 1,307 Northwestern Catholic 
High-School Students About the Rural 
Environment as a Place to Live” (Master’s 
thesis, Cornell University, 1952). Father 
Rausch is Professor of Sociology at St. Mar- 
tin’s College, Olympia, Wash. 


participated in developing it into the 
long scale of 140 items. Rausch used 
the revised short form of this scale, 
made up of 80 of the opinions included 
in the long form. Comparison of the 
results, therefore, should indicate what 
high-school students think of living 
and working in the rural areas and 
point out differences in the East and 
the West. It also serves to further test 
the reliability and validity of the 
scales. 

In each study the students were 
subdivided by sex and place of family 
residence, so that the opinions of boys 
and girls from different areas could be 
compared. Only the broader findings 
are given here. Detailed results can be 
studied in the theses and in the bulle- 
tins of the Department of Rural Soci- 


ology. 


High-school students from both 
areas are more favorable than un- 
favorable to living in the rural en- 
vironment.—This is true of boys and 
girls alike. It is also true of both 
sexes in each residential subdivision, 
whether rural or urban. 


’The construction of these scales and 
some results from the use of them are in- 
cluded in Cornell AES Memoirs 277, 286, 
and 302, and Cornell Rural Sociology Dept. 
Bulls. 18, 19, 21, 22, and 23. 
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TABLE 1. REAcTIONS OF NORTHEASTERN AND NORTHWESTERN HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 
TOWARD THE VALUES IN RURAL LIVING, By SEX AND PLACE OF RESIDENCE 





Region, sex, and Number | 


place of residence 
grouping || 


in | favorable able cided orable 


Strongly 
unfavor 
able 


Strongly Favor- Unde Unfav- 











NORTHEAST SAMPLE 

Boys: 1463 
Farm 90 
Open-country nonfarm 98 
Village 27 


Girls: 


Open-country nonfarm 
Village 


All Northeast students........ 


NORTHWEST SAMPLE 
Boys: 
42 
Open-country nonfarm 63 
Small city 87 
Large city 195 


Girls: 920 
116 
Open-country nonfarm 147 
Small city 188 
Large city 469 


All Northwest students 1307 











Per cent of responses 


9 38 27 22 
14 41 28 14 
12 40 27 18 

4 35 37 20 

7 34 27 27 


37 28 24 
42 29 15 
41 19 
38 19 
33 28 


Owwnrs ts Oh WW P| 


os 


37 23 


13 39 23 
31 42 13 11 
16 43 19 18 
11 39 20 24 

9 36 22 27 


14 41 18 23 
25 47 13 13 
15 42 17 22 
12 42 19 23 
11 39 20 26 


> Fr Pw ADAH wu 


13 41 19 23 4 














‘Included in these totals but not included in the subcategories are 16 boys and 19 girls whose 


fathers are farmers but who do not live on farms. 


The evidence supporting these as- 
sertions is that the proportions of 
their “strongly favorable” and “favor- 
able” reactions to all of the opin- 
ions in the scales exceed the propor- 
tions of their “strongly unfavorable” 
and “unfavorable” reactions. Even 
among the urban students, the propor- 
tions of favorable responses exceed the 
proportions of unfavorable ones by 
statistically significant differences. The 
only grouping for which this may be 
questioned is that of the 317 city girls 
in the northeastern sample (Table 1). 
The youth are the inheritors of a tra- 


ditional viewpoint in America that 
favors rural living. 


Favorableness and unfavorableness 
to rural living vary with place of res- 
idence.—In both areas it is the high- 
school boys and girls living on farms 
who give the largest proportion of fa- 
vorable and the smallest proportion of 
unfavorable reactions. As we go from 
farm to open-country nonfarm to vil- 
lage to city residence, the proportions 
of favorable responses decrease and 
the proportions of unfavorable ones 
increase (Table 1). The more rural 
the residence of the respondents, the 
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stronger their support for rural living. 


High-school students from the 
Northwest are more favorable to rural 
living than the high-school youth of 
the Northeast.—The high-school boys 
and girls from the Northwest gave 
much larger proportions of strongly 
favorable and favorable responses 
than did the youth from the Northeast. 
The latter are more undecided (see be- 
low). The proportions of strongly un- 
favorable and unfavorable responses 
are not significantly different for the 
comparable residential groupings 
(Tabie 1). 

The more favorable attitude of the 
northwestern students is further em- 
phasized by the fact that larger pro- 
portions of them live in cities than is 
true of the northeastern boys and girls. 
Only slightly over 50 per cent of the 
boys and girls in the northeastern 
sample live in a city as large as 20,000 
inhabitants, while over 70 per cent of 
those in the northwestern sample live 
in even larger cities. In general, how- 
ever, the Northwest is still strongly 
rural. Its cities are rural in atmos- 
phere. Favorable opinions of rural liv- 
ing are characteristic, for these cities 
are rooted in agricultural activities. 
Northeastern urban centers are more 
influenced by industrial organization. 
The high-school youth reflect these dif- 
ferences in their expressions of opin- 
ion. 

The fact that the northwestern sam- 
ple includes only Catholic boys and 
girls may account for some of their 
more favorable attitude. However, it 
does not appear that the influence is 
great. The northeastern sample also 
included over 25 per cent Catholic 
boys and girls. No important differ- 
ences were found between their reac- 
tions and those of the rest of this sam- 
ple. 


There is indecision among the high- 
school students, and it is greater 
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among the northeastern than the 
northwestern students.— The differ- 
ence between these students that is 
even more striking is in the propor- 
tions of “undecided” reactions. Every 
subgrouping of the northeastern youth 
has a proportion of undecided reac- 
tions that is 5 to 17 per cent larger 
than that of its comparable northwest- 
ern grouping. More than one-fourth of 
each grouping of northeastern youth 
are undecided. For two subgroupings, 
the proportion of undecided responses 
exceeds one-third. Among the north- 
western youth, one subgrouping has a 
proportion of undecided responses 
that exceeds one-fifth. In two other 
subgroupings this proportion was 20 
per cent. It was less than 20 per cent 
for all others (Table 1). 

While the opinions given by these 
high-school students show that they 
are more favorable than unfavorable 
to rural living, there is nevertheless 
considerable indecision among them, 
particularly those from the Northeast. 
The northeastern youth are influenced 
by the urbanization that has gone on 
in the area. They are questioning 
some of the values that have been em- 
phasized. 


The boys and girls in the comparable 
residential groupings in each area ex- 
press similar proportions of favorable, 
undecided, and unfavorable reactions, 
so that the youth of each area think 
much alike about rural living.—The 
differences between the proportions of 


favorable reactions among boys and 
girls in each area are slight. Thus, 46 
per cent of all the responses of the 
northeastern boys and 44 per cent of 
those of the northeastern girls are fa- 
vorable or strongly favorable. For the 
northwestern students, the proportions 
were 52 and 55 per cent for boys and 
girls, respectively. These differences 
of 2 and 3 per cent are not statistically 
significant. The differences between 
the proportions of boys’ and girls’ un- 
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favorable and undecided reactions 
were similarly small and not statisti- 
cally significant (Table 1). 

The boys and girls living in com- 
parable places of residence in these 
areas do not think differently from 
each other about these values. Some 
stress one phase of rural living slight- 
ly more or less than do the others, but 
their overall views are much alike. 


Both samples agree on the aspects of 
rural living that they value most, 
namely, the rural environment as a 
place for healthful living, for obtain- 
ing the facilities for a good level of 
living, and for rearing children.—The 
scales include an equal number of 
opinions on each of ten phases of rural 
living. These are the rural environ- 
ment as a place (1) for healthful liv- 
ing, (2) for doing enjoyable work 
through farming, (3) for obtaining the 
necessary education for life, (4) for 
earning a satisfactory living through 


farming, (5) for enjoying wholesome 
recreation and leisure, (6) for having 
aesthetically pleasing experiences, (7) 
for carrying on a sociable life as a 
community member, (8) for obtaining 


facilities for a good 
level of living, (9) for developing 
wholesome family life, and (10) for 
the proper rearing of children. 

The proportions of favorable and un- 
favorable responses to the opinions 
about each of these ten phases were 
computed, and the phases were then 
ranked from one to ten in proportion 
of favorable responses (Tables 2 and 
3). 

The youth in the two major group- 
ings and their subdivisiors gave dif- 
ferent proportions of favorable and 
unfavorable reactions to the opinions 
in each phase of the scales. The rank- 
ing of the proportions, however, shows 
that there is a high degree of consist- 
ency in their attitudes toward the dif- 
ferent phases. 


the necessary 
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The 1,001 northeastern students gave 
the highest proportion of favorable 
and the lowest proportion of unfa- 
vorable reactions to the rural environ- 
ment as a good place (1) for healthful 
living, (2) for obtaining the necessary 
facilities for a good level of living, and 
(3) for rearing children. So did the 
1,307 northwestern boys and girls. But 
the northwestern youth ranked the 
possibility of obtaining facilities for a 
good level of living above the possi- 
bilities for healthful living. Neither 
grouping ranked any of these three 
phases below third place (Table 3). 

Practically every subgrouping of the 
Northeast boys and girls also ranked 
these three phases of rural living in 
the first three places. The farm boys 
gave the possibilities for rearing chil- 
dren equal position with those for en- 
joying wholesome recreation and lei- 
sure, while the village boys ranked 
recreation and leisure opportunities 
third and the possibilities for rearing 
children fourth. These were the only 
exceptions. All others ranked these 
three aspects of rural living in the 
first three places (Table 3). 

Practically every subgrouping of 
Northwest students ranked the possi- 
bilities of getting satisfactory living 
facilities in first position. None ranked 
it lower than second. Three ranked 
educational possibilities in the rural 
environment third; one ranked recrea- 
tion and leisure first, and one ranked it 
third; and one gave the possibilities for 
enjoyable work equal ranking with 
those for rearing children. These rank- 
ings changed the relative positions of 
the possibilities for healthful living 
and the advantages in rearing children 
to fourth and fifth for some subgroup- 
ings. But no subgrouping gave either 
phase a rank lower than fifth. These 
variations in ranking by the North- 
west students indicate that their opin- 
ions are not so fixed as those of the 
Northeast youth with respect to some 
aspects of rural life (Table 3). 
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The total groupings and the sub- 
groupings are also consistent in the as- 
pects of rural living they value least, 
namely, the rural environment as a 
place for wholesome family life, for 
enjoying aesthetic pleasures, and for 
earning a living by farming.—The 
boys and girls from the Northeast gave 
earning a satisfactory living from 
farming the lowest proportion of fa- 
vorable and the highest proportion of 
unfavorable responses. They ranked it 
tenth among the phases of rural living. 
Five of the eight subgroupings put it 
in tenth position. Two put it ninth, 
and one, eighth (Table 3). 

The youth of the Northwest gave 
earning satisfactorily from farming 
and the possibilities of a wholesome 
family life almost equally low per- 
centages of favorable responses, plac- 
ing these two phases of rural living 
in ninth and tenth positions. Of the 
six subgroupings, three put each of 
these two in tenth place. Two put 
earning a livelihood from farming 
ninth, and one put it seventh. Only one 
subgrouping put wholesome family 
life ninth, while two put it eighth. 

The northeastern high-school stu- 
dents ranked the possibilities of whole- 
some family living eighth. Three of 
the eight subgroupings ranked it sixth, 
while four ranked it eighth or ninth, 
and one, tenth (Table 3). 

Enjoying aesthetic pleasures in the 
rural areas was ranked ninth by the 
northeastern and eighth by the north- 
western youth. All but one of the sub- 
groupings from both areas ranked this 
aspect eighth, ninth, or tenth. One 
northeastern grouping put it seventh, 
and one’ northwestern grouping placed 
it equal with six, seven, and eight. 
Only in eight instances did any other 
aspects of rural living rank eighth or 
below or tie for a position that might 
possibly rank it as low as eight (Table 


3). 
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The northeastern high-school stu- 
dents ranked recreation and leisure 
possibilities and farming as enjoyable 
work in positions four and five, while 
the northwestern students gave these 
positions to educational possibilities 
and sociable community living.—The 
youth of the Northwest are consider- 
ably more favorable to the possibilities 
of obtaining the necessary education 
for life in the rural environment than 
are the northeastern boys and girls. 
They ranked these possibilities fourth, 
while the northeastern youth put them 
sixth. The northeastern students 
thought more favorably of the recrea- 
tional possibilities of the rural en- 
vironment and of farming as enjoy- 
able work than of the educational pos- 
sibilities or sociable community liv- 
ing. 

But both groupings consistently 
gave these four aspects proportions of 
favorable and unfavorable reactions 
that ranked them four, five, six, or 
seven. This is also true of the sub- 
groupings. Only a few subgroupings 
ranked these phases of rural living 
above fourth or below seventh posi- 
tion (Table 3). 

The subgroupings of northeastern 
students were a little more consistent 
than those of the Northwest in these 
ratings. Thus, six out of eight North- 
east subgroupings ranked recreation 
and leisure possibilities fourth, while 
only one of the six Northeast group- 
ings ranked it sixth, the others giving 
it positions from one to seven. There 
are similar differences in the rankings 
of the other three phases. 


Farming as enjoyable work is usual- 
ly ranked three to five places above 
earning satisfactorily from farming.— 


The northeastern youth as a whole 
ranked the pleasure in farming fifth 
and earning from farming tenth. The 
northwestern students ranked the 
pleasure aspect seventh and the earn- 
ing phase ninth or tenth. In all four- 
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teen subgroupings, farming as enjoy- 
able work was given a higher per- 
centage of favorable and a lower per- 
centage of unfavorable responses than 
was the possibility of earning ade- 
quately from farming. Usually there 
was a difference of several rank posi- 
tions in the ranking of the two phases. 
Only one subgrouping, the northwest- 
ern city boys, ranked the two close to- 
gether. They rated the enjoyableness 
of farming sixth and its earning possi- 
bilities seventh. 


Comparison of the findings from these 
two studies serves to test further the 
reliability and validity of these scales. 
The consistency of the reactions to 
the scales by the persons in these sam- 
ples and the various subgroupings sup- 
ports the previous tests of their reli- 
ability and validity. The published 
bulletins give the detailed information 
on these tests. 


High-school youth may be aided in 


considering the problem of where to 
live, by discussions in classes in agri- 
culture, home economics, and social 
science, and in Future Farmer and 4-H 
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Club activities—In 1934, O. E. Baker 
and T. B. Manny said, “The great un- 
certainty is as to where the majority 
of rural people really prefer to live.”* 
In 1953 this problem is even more 
serious. Transportatfon and communi- 
cation now make it possible for fami- 
lies to select almost any place of resi- 
dence. Youth are forming opinions 
about where they want to live and to 
work. It is important that they be 
given help in thinking through these 
problems. 

Rural teachers, extension agents, 
and other workers with youth who 
want to assist in this can receive help 
from the publications containing the 
short-form rural-living opinion scale 
and the description of how it can be 
used for study purposes.° 


*O. E. Baker and T. B. Manny, “Popula- 
tion Trends and the National Economy,” 
USDA mimeo. paper (1934), p. 2. 

5'W. A. Anderson, A Study of the Values 
in Rural Living: Part IV. Rural Living 
Opinion Scale (short form); Part VI. How 
to Use the Rural Living Opinion Scale 
(Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Agr. Exp. 
Sta. Dept. of Rural Sociology Bulls. 22 
and 23). 





RESEARCH NOTES 
Edited by Harold F. Kaufman 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL 
SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
IN SWEDEN 


by Frank Petrinit 


Until quite recently, investigations con- 
cerning social conditions in the Swedish 
country areas have been of a predominantly 
demographic and social-political character. 
In 1749, the so-called “tabular office” was 
established, and ever since then Sweden 
has had yearly statistics on certain changes 
in the population. In 1859, it was decided 
that a census should be taken every fifth 
year. From that time on, the statistics have 
been more and more comprehensive, and 
the number of official reports concerning 
population statistics and_ social-political 
questions has increased steadily. 

At the turn of the century, the demo- 
graphic discussion was dominated by the 
great emigrations to the United States. Al- 
though the large population surplus in the 
country was diminished by this emigration 
movement, Sweden would have preferred 
to keep the labor power and use it in pro- 
ductive work other than farm work. An 
emigration committee was appointed, and 
its final report was issued in 1913, when the 
emigration intensity was already weaken- 
ing. The report and its numerous appen- 
dices contain valuable statistics on the dif- 
ferent country districts, informal country- 
side investigations, letters from emigrants, 
studies of the partition of land and its con- 
sequences, aphorisms on the Swedish na- 
tional character, and other data. 

In 1924, an investigation was made which 
resulted in a recommendation to study sys- 
tematically the Swedish peasant culture. 
The committee emphasized the necessity to 
record rapidly the dialects, place names and 
settlements, handiwork, dresses, oral tradi- 
tions, and folk music, before the character- 
istics of the different districts should dis- 
appear. 

Both in the 1920’s and the 1930's, the posi- 
tion of the tenent was the object of discus- 
sion—first within the Land Commission, 
and later within the Social Land Commit- 
tee The Land Commission distributed 
questionnaires to the farmers, but the ma- 
terial was never treated statistically; in- 
stead, the committee confined itself to what 
were regarded as representative quotations. 
In 1937, another inquiry was made among 


tThe Institute for Investigations, 


Stockholm, Sweden 


Agricultural 
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the farmers, the results of which have been 
tabulated. The object of the inquiry was 
the farmers’ indebtedness and the causes. 
The investigators wanted to find out the 
effects of the laws and customs of succes- 
sion when a farm is passed from the father 
to one of the children. The new owner's 
liability to his brothers and sisters often 
gives rise to unfavorable indebtedness. 
The committee suggested certain legislative 
measures designed to prevent such indebt- 
edness. Succession seems, however, not to 
be complicated by old customs, which for 
the most part have had to yield to purely 
economic considerations. 

In connection with the Great Depression, 
an official report concerning the unemploy- 
ment in Sweden was published in 1931. 
The report also contains valuable informa- 
tion concerning the country conditions, such 
as the extent of unemployment and the 
wage level. Data concerning labor condi- 
tions in the country, however, had been 
published earlier. In 1939, women’s labor 
conditions in the farm households were 
treated in an official report. It was found 
that only 18 per cent of the houses in ques- 
tion had piped-in water. For 9 per cent of 
the houses, the distance to the nearest well 
was over 100 meters.' Time studies of var- 
ious household tasks also were made. 

During most of the 1930’s and up to 1945, 
an official committee studied the housing 
conditions in Sweden. The committee has 
presented a great quantity of statistical 
material on housing in towns and in the 
country. It may be mentioned that, in 1937, 
23 per cent of all country dwellings were 
characterized as either deficient or over- 
peopled (or in some cases, both). 

Even though the emigration intensity de- 
creased, migration from the country con- 
tinued, now toward the towns and urban 
areas. Toward the end of the 1930's, the 
authorities began to pay attention to this 
fact; and at the same time, D. S. Thomas 
made her study of internal migration in 
Sweden. In 1938, the first official report on 
the depopulation of the country was issued; 
and in a report published in 1945 by the 
Committee on Population Problems, the 
decreasing birth rate was treated. The lat- 
ter report includes a summary in English. 

In 1942, another committee began the task 
of studying the entire agricultural policy, 
and the agricultural and social policies to- 
gether. In the reports published in 1946, 


1 About 110 yards. 
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there are several data of interest on the 
farm population. 

Not until 1943 did the picture of the 
country conditions become sociologically 
broader. That year a community survey 
was published by M. Allwood and I. Rane- 
mark. Directly inspired by the Lynds’ 
Middletown, they studied a community of 
1,000 inhabitants, with emphasis on the 
village of Medelby. The authors tried to 
include everything: social organization in 
the community, use of leisure time, public 
health and medical care, and economic con- 
ditions. The methods used consisted main- 
ly of observation and case studies. A ques- 
tionnaire including items on religion and 
pleasures was sent out. The school children 
in Medelby were given two subjects for a 
composition—“What I Want to Be When I 
Grow Up,” and “What I Would Do If I Got 
50,000 Kronor’—and the results then were 
compared. 

In 1947, a similar investigation was made, 
this time of an agricultural community with 
a population of 1,200. The authors, Lindahl 
and Lundberg, were not as presumptious in 
the planning of their work, but gave it the 
form of a sociological report, with the title 
“Meeting on Thursday” (Mote pd torsdag). 
They had a particular interest in associa- 
tions, and stressed the temperance move- 
ment and leisure-time activities. The farm- 
ers’ class consciousness and their unity 
around their trade interests is strongly em- 
phasized, and the authors can not refrain 
from pointing out the strange contrast of 
this unity, on the one hand, with the discord 
over the solution of the land partition prob- 
lem on the other hand. 

The following year (1948), T. Husén pub- 
lished a study on selective migration from 
the intellectual point of view. He based 
his account on the annual intelligence tests 
given to the Swedish conscripts—i.e., those 
young men who, during a calendar year, 
attain the age of 20 years. In connection 
with this test, every man must give certain 
social data—such as birthplace and present 
church-registration place. 

Also in 1948, J. Wallander published an 
investigation, mair.ly of a quantitative char- 
acter, concerning the depopulation of the 
forest regions. The purpose was to clarify 
the causes of the shortage of man power for 
forest work in the province of Varmland. 
Three possible causes of this shortage were 
considered: (1) increased logging, (2) di- 
minished population (consequently birth 
rates, death rates, and migration—especially 
the latter—were studied), (3) lower quality 
of the labor. Three communities with dif- 
ferent property conditions were the object 
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intensive research—particularly 
with reference to migration conditions. 
The demographic materials from _ parish 
registers and other sources were supple- 
mented by interviews to learn why people 
move. 

Wallander found that the net migration 
should be regarded as a correlation between 
the in-migration and the out-migration. 
These two movements were about the same 
in size, and each considerably bigger than 
the difference between them—i.e., the net 
migration. Causes of the migration were 
both purely individual factors and a com- 
bination of individual factors with external 
conditions such as partition of land, milieu, 
profession, civil status, and personal con- 
tacts. Wallander’s book has a summary in 
English. 

In 1949, rural sociology became a reality 
for the public, when an author of fiction, 
Gosta Carlberg, published a study on the 
Swedish countryside as a cultural milieu 
(Svensk landsbygd som kulturmiljé). This 
study has created unexpected interest, es- 
pecially among the country people them- 
selves, and has many times stimulated de- 
bate on the social problems of the country. 

Carlberg’s contribution is on the popular 
science level. The problem he poses is how 
far toward the urban pattern an individual 
in the Swedish country areas can develop 
“without getting into an insoluble conflict 
with the basic values that the farm culture 
demands him to embrace.” These “basic 
values,” according to Carlberg, are work, 
family, land, and security. He hopes that 
the new generation of farmers will be able 
to find the “middle way, where they keep 
the essential in the structure of the old 
peasant family—-the unity, the work for 
common goals—but where they also accept 
the essentials of the freedom in the struc- 
ture of the emancipated town family 
freedom for the individual to develop his 
chances of happiness.” 

The rural culture, its characteristics and 
its vital power in modern society, has been 
much discussed in the popular press and 
literature. Two main lines may be dis- 
cerned among the numerous opinions: One 
is represented by Carlberg, who accepts the 
rapid development of time and who hopes 
that a reformed rural culture will be able 
to adapt to the existing society. Another 
group urges that the power of tradition 
which rules man must be safeguarded, and 
that the regeneration of the peasant cul- 
ture is the only way of salvation from the 
intellectualistic town culture. 

In 1951, D. E. Lindstrom finished his 


of more 
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social-political study of the farmers in 
Sweden. Among other things, he found 
that farmers gave radio as a source of in- 
formation on agricultural subjects more 
often than any other source. This result 
was recently used in a farmers’ request to 
the Swedish broadcasting authorities for an 
increase in the number of agricultural 
programs. 

Also in 1951, an investigation of “Forest- 
ville,” a village in Norrland, was published. 
It was made by B. Rundblad for UNESCO, 
and contains, among other things, several 
sociograms. In the same year, official re- 
ports were published on the alcohol prob- 
lem, on youth care, and on producers’ and 
consumers’ subsidies to small farmers. Sev- 
eral bodies of data on country conditions 
can be obtained from these reports. As 
concerns temperance, the strictly country 
communities surpass the average for the 
nation with respect to the per cent of “al- 
most” and “total” abstainers, while the 
towns do not reach the average figure. 
Here, as in many other cases, the nonagri- 
cultural rural communities hold an inter- 
mediate position. 

The report of the committee on youth 
care contains, besides population data, data 
on the economic conditions of youth in 
Sweden and their dwelling conditions, sense 
of comfort in work, home milieu, associa- 
tions, dancing habits, hobbies, and sexual 
behavior. 

In 1952, one work of importance for rural 
sociology was B. Hanssen’s endeavor to 
apply Kurt Lewin’s theories on analysis of 
functional situations. He made a social- 
anthropological study of groups and their 
reciprocal relations during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century in the southeastern 
part of the province of Skane. This region 
is usually called Osterlen, which is also the 
title of the book. The situation analysis 
seems to be a more-or-less clearly accom- 
plished compromise between the historic 
individualization on one hand and mass 
observations of social phenomena on the 
other. The group relations mentioned are 
examined from social-ecologic, social-eco- 
nomic, and social-structural points of view. 
Of particular interest is the chapter on 
what the author calls “urban” and “pagan” 
conduct of life, in connection with the 
differences between town and country. 

In 1952, also, the Swedish Institute for 
Agricultural Investigations, established by 
the Swedish farmers’ organizations, began 
a small-scale investigation touching upon 
the rural sociological field. For the present, 
the economic behavior of farmers is the 
object of study. The aim is to get a notion 
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of the diffusion process in general, and in 
some measure to register the factors that 
influence the farmer's decisions in economic 
matters. Of importance would be to what 
extent and in what way economic calcula- 
tions are made in conducting the farm 
enterprise. The investigation is influenced 
by G. Katona.? 

A similar analysis has already been made 
in Sweden. In 1951, N. Westermarck treated 
the problem of the human factor in the 
farm enterprise. He based his work upon 
W. W. Wilcox’s* studies of the same subject. 
Westermarck found better economic results 
among farmers with thorough practical and 
theoretical training than among farmers 
with no such training. 

It has been mentioned that the debate on 
rural sociology and peasant culture was 
stimulated by G. Carlberg. In a modified 
form this debate is still going on. Two 
years ago, the students at the Royal Agri- 
cultural College arranged a public discus- 
sion on the subject, “The Countryside De- 
velops—But How?” A. Eskeréd, the pro- 
fessor who opened the discussion, particu- 
larly emphasized the country rhythm as 
concerns work and rest. In 1950 and 1951, 
in connection with two motions, the Swed- 
ish Riksdag (parliament) discussed whether 
an institution for research in rural sociology 
should be established, and where this should 
be placed. The University of Uppsala was 
considered to be a more suitable place for 
such an institution than the Royal Agri- 
cultural College in Uppsala. However, both 
motions were finally rejected because of, 
among other things, insufficient means. 


*G. Katona. Paychological Analysis of Economic 
Behavior (New York, 1951) 

*W. W. Wilcox, “The Human Factor from the 
Viewpoint of Farm Management,” Journal of Farm 
Economics, XIV (1932). 


REGIONAL RESEARCH IN POPULATION 
DYNAMICS* 


by Ray E. Wakeleyt and Paul J. Jehlikt+ 


This paper presents the organizational 
development and the operational problems 
of a regioual project for research in popu- 
lation dynamics in the North Central Re- 
gion of the United States. This is the first 


at the annual 


*Revision of a paper presented 
meeting of the American Sociological Society, At 


lantic City, N. J., Sept. 4, 1952. Journal Paper No. 
J2207 of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Ames, Iowa. Project NC 18, subproject [AES 1225. 
Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, Bu 
reau of Agricultural Economics, USDA, cooperating 

t Iowa State College, Ames, lowa. 

ttDivision of Farm Population and Rural Life, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA, Ames, 
lowa. 
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regional experiment station project for pop- 
ulation research, and the first regional ex- 
periment station project of any kind organ- 
ized by rural sociologists in the United 
States. Thus, it marks a milestone in the 
development of cooperative research by 
rural sociologists. 

The official designation of this project is 
NC 18, “Population Dynamics in the North 
Central Region and Related Rural, Social 
and Economic Problems.” States included 
in the region are Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. Kentucky, though not al- 
ways considered in this region, is also an 
official participant in this project. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE REGIONAL PROJECT 

The project was authorized and organized 
under Section 9b3, Title I, of the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946. The necessary 
organization for regional projects is de- 
scribed in Office of Experiment Stations 
publication number OES-OD-1038, Proced- 
ures in the Planning and Operation of Co- 
operative Regional Research. Two cate- 
gories of projects appropriate for regional 
study are specified in the regulations: 
(1) projects in which a cooperative attack 
on a problem is necessitated because of the 
magnitude of the problem or the urgency 
for a solution; and (2) projects in which 
regional coordination is desirable. The pop- 
ulation project appears to fall in the second 
category. 

The importance of cooperation among the 
states and the continued support of the 
state experiment stations for the analysis of 
state data and the preparation of state re- 
ports are emphasized in the project. The 
directors gave their whole-hearted support 
to the project only after: (1) the rural so- 
ciologists in the various state experiment 
stations had shown that they were vitally 
interested; (2) it had been demonstrated 
that the information to be obtained would 
be useful to agriculture; and (3) a sound 
plan had been developed for technical op- 
eration of the regional project. The ex- 
ploratory work in population dynamics and 
the publication of a state report by Wis- 
consin' did much to establish the prac- 
ticalness and worthwhileness of the project. 
This publication preceded the final accept- 
ance of the project by the Committee of 
Nine. 

The following general objectives were set 
forth in the project statement: (1) to an- 


1 Margaret Jarman Hagood and Emmit F. Sharp, 


Rural-LUrban Migration in Wisconsin, 1990-1950, Wis 
consin AES Kes. Bull. 176, Madison (Aug., 1951). 
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characteristics and 
movements in the region, including the 
demographic, agricultural, and industrial 
factors that give rise to rural-urban migra- 
tion; (2) to analyze the impact of rural- 
urban migration on the social and economic 
life of the rural population of the region 
(special emphasis is placed on the effects 
of migration on the family farm, on rural 
institutions and agencies, and on the rural 
community); and (3) to identify existing 
areas of relative surpluses and shortages of 
agricultural man power and to make special 
studies of such areas, in order to provide 
guides for the formulation of policies aimed 
toward more efficient utilization of human 
resources. 

In the prescription for the project, four 
major lines of development were indicated: 
(1) regional analyses which will make 
maximum use of the newly delineated state 
economic areas and subregions, many of 
which cut across state lines? (analyses of 
the historical, geographic, and _ socio-eco- 
nomic complexes of factors influencing pop- 
ulation and social changes on an area basis 
are included); (2) measurements and an- 
alyses of the processes and changes affect- 
ing population movements; (3) analyses of 
agricultural and industrial factors related to 
population dynamics; and (4) analyses of 
the impact and implication of rural-urban 
migration on the social and economic life of 
the farm population of the North Central 
Region. 


alyze the population 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROJECT PLAN 

Considerable informal discussion and, 
within a two-year period, two informal 
meetings of interested rural sociologists in 
the North Central Region preceded the first 
formal group meeting which was held at 
Ames, Iowa, in June, 1949. In attendance 
at this meeting were experiment station 
representatives from Iowa, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, and Missouri, together with a repre- 
sentative of the Division of Farm Popula- 
tion and Rural Life, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, USDA. This group decided that 
population not only lent itself best to re- 
gional research but that knowledge of pop- 
ulation dynamics over a wide area was 
essential to the success of other types of 
sociological analyses. 

Following the meeting, a preliminary 
project proposal was submitted to agricul- 
tural experiment station directors of the 
states in the North Central Region, and 
favorably received by them. Formal par- 

® Donald J. Bogue, State Economic Areas (Wash 


ington, D. C.: Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, 1951). 
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ticipation in the project by the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life, and the 
technical assistance of the Population and 
Housing Division of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus were requested. A technical committee, 
consisting of one rural sociologist from each 
state experiment station, was appointed by 
the directors and instructed to further de- 
velop the project. 

At two meetings held at Madison, Wis- 
consin, in March and September, 1951, the 
technical committee prepared a_ regional 
project statement outlining the major pop- 
ulation areas of concern and agreed that 
the outline of analysis developed by Wis- 
consin for their study of rural-urban mi- 
gration was suitable for use in all of the 
states. Also, the technical assistance of the 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Popula- 
tion Problems was requested. It was agreed 
that any state could make necessary modi- 
fications for state publications, but that the 
minimum requirements for the regional in- 
formation and publication were to be in 
conformity with the Wisconsin outline. The 
executive committee, consisting of the 


chairman and the secretary of the technical 
committee and a representative of the Di- 
vision of Farm Population and Rural Life, 
acts as a clearing house for coordinating or 
clearing proposed modifications of the var- 


ious phases of the study. Such an arrange- 
ment affords each state the benefit of a 
common plan plus the opportunity to eval- 
uate a particular analysis, procedure, or 
approach in light of its needs. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS AND ADJUSTMENTS 


The next meeting of the technical com- 
mittee was held at Urbana, Illinois, in Jan- 
uary, 1952. For the technical committee, 
this might be considered a crucial meeting. 
The project had progressed from organiza- 
tion to operation. Enough of the states had 
become sufficiently involved and a sufficient 
number of technical problems had arisen to 
warrant the attention of the entire tech- 
nical committee, and of the agencies ren- 
dering technical assistance to the commit- 
tee. Some of the states that, up to this 
point had indicated interest but had not 
been actively engaged in the project, were 
now actively joining the regional team. (At 
the present time all states are actively par- 
ticipating.) 

At the organization meeting of the Rural 
Sociology Committee for the North Central 
Region, at Chicago in April, 1952, the tech- 
nical committee for the regional project on 
population dynamics was also named as the 
Population Subcommittee of the Rural So- 
ciology Committee. In this manner, the re- 
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gional population project was coordinated 
with other activities of rural sociologists in 
the North Central Region, including re- 
search, teaching, and extension work. 

Some of the problems resolved at the Ur- 
bana meeting involved decisions to: (1) use 
the difference between natural increase and 
actual increase as the estimate of net mi- 
gration; (2) classify as rural and urban 
those areas so classified in the 1940 census; 
(3) adjust births and deaths in 1940 and 
1950 to agree with census dates; (4) arrive 
at figures for rural population by subtract- 
ing the urban from the totals and, in gen- 
eral, to obtain a certain population simply 
by subtracting known parts from known 
totals; (5) reallocate births from place of 
birth to place of residence; (6) retain stu- 
dent populations in the county in which 
the institution of higher learning was lo- 
cated, as enumerated in the 1950 census; 
(7) retain institutional populations and vi- 
tal data pertaining to those institutions in 
the county in which the institution was lo- 
cated, as enumerated in the 1950 census; 
(8) account for underregistration of births; 
(9) adjust, for relationship purposes, data 
such as farm income and farm wages for 
1949 and 1939 levels; (10) leave the decision 
as to type of publication up to the indi- 
vidual states; and (11) consider how best 
to assist states with limited resources to 
carry on in the project. 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE PROJECT 
The carrying-out of the first phase of 
this regional project, that concerned with 
net rural-urban migration, is resulting in 
new types of information heretofore not 
developed on any large scale. 

In ten of the twelve states involved in 
the project, births and deaths for counties 
were available only for centers of 10,000 
and over and for the balance of the county. 
Special tabulations of unpublished data for 
the rural and urban residence groups for 
the period 1946 to 1949, inclusive, were fur- 
nished each of the participating states by 
the national Office of Vital Statistics. Such 
data made it possible to compute estimates 
of births and deaths for each year, 1940 to 
1945, for both residence groups. Thus, for 
the first time, it will be possible to provide 
natural increase and migration data not 
only for the total population but also for 
the rural and urban residence categories. 

The Office of Vital Statistics provided 
participating states in the region with fac- 
tors for adjusting urban and rural births 
for the 10-year period by county of resi- 
dence. The completeness figures were 
based on the 1940 Birth Registration Test 
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and on preliminary results of the 1950 Birth 
Registration Test. Accounting for any un- 
derregistration serves not only to provide 
a reliable estimate of total births but also 
to yield a more accurate estimate of net 
migration. For example, in Iowa an addi- 
tional 16,000 out-migrants were accounted 
for through adjustment of birth-registra- 
tion data. 

Analysis of rural-urban migration in the 
North Central Region will yield population 
change due to migration, 1940 to 1950, for 
total, rural, and urban residence categories; 
adjusted birth and death data, birth rates, 
and death rates; and information on se- 
lected social and economic variables related 
to migration. Analysis of such information is 
being carried out for total, rural, and urban 
residence categories within economic areas, 
economic subregions, economic regions, and 
states, and for the North Central Re- 
gion. Economic areas, economic subre- 
gions, and economic regions “link together” 
across state lines. Thus, it will be possible 
to compare population changes, population 
characteristics, and migration behavior be- 
tween and among the areas irrespective of 
political boundaries. Since each grouping of 
counties making up an economic area was 
intended to be as homogeneous as possible 
with respect to a number of variables and 
at the same time each economic area was 
to be as different as possible from other 
economic areas surrounding it, one of the 
prime conditions for a systematic study of 
migration has been established. 

Periodic meetings of the technical com- 
mittee provide an opportunity for exchange 
of ideas, interpretation of results, resolution 
of mutual and individual state problems, 
and development of short cuts in analysis. 
These elements simplify the development 
of a regional report on the basis of the 
participating state studies. Equally impor- 
tant is the fact that cooperative relation- 
ships and regional organization to do the 
job are being developed by means of the 
regional project. 


A CASE STUDY OF A MILK 
MARKETING COOPERATIVE 


by Chester M. Stephensont 


Is a cooperative successful if it continues 
to exist in spite of declining farmer par- 


And, why has the membership 
declined? Consideration of these questions 
led to the study presented here. Its pur- 
pose was to determine the relative success 
or failure, in terms of participating mem- 


ticipation? 


+ Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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bership, of a milk marketing cooperative 
during a 25-year period in “A” Township. 

Milk haulers and farmers were inter- 
viewed to obtain the following information 
about each farm: name of the 1949 resident, 
where he sold his milk, if he had ever been 
a member of the cooperative, and his opin- 
ion of the cooperative; name of the 1924 
resident, where he was in 1949, and if he 
had been a member of the cooperative. 
Nonmembers who were former members 
were asked why they had dropped out. 

The organization of the cooperative began 
in 1922; by January 1, 1924, two-thirds (60 
out of 90) of the milk producers in the 
township were members. But in 1949, only 
a third (21 out of 66) marketed their milk 
through the cooperative. Of the 21 coop- 
erative producers, 18 were original mem- 
bers, 2 were new milk producers, and 1 
was an original producer-member who had 
moved to “A” from another township. 

In 1949, the status of the 60 original 
(1924) members of the cooperative was as 
follows: 

18 were cooperative milk producers. 

10 were nonmember milk producers. 

10 were farming, but not producing 
milk. 

11 were not farming (1 tenant). 

6 were not living in the township (4 
tenants and 2 owners). 

5 were deceased. 


Of the 45 nonmember producers in 1949, 
1l were originally nonmembers, 10 were 
former members of the cooperative, 7 had 
moved in from other townships (5 were 
tenants), and 17 were new owner-producers. 

In 1949, the distribution of the 30 original 
(1924) nonmember producers was as fol- 
lows: 

0 were cooperative milk producers. 
were nonmember milk producers. 
were farming, but not producing 

milk. 

8 were not farming (6 tenants). 

3 were not living in the township (all 

tenants). 

1 was deceased (tenant). 


Thus, the cooperative lost 42 (or 70 per 
cent) of its original 60 members in twenty- 
five years, and it added only three new 
members. This was a net decline of 65 per 
cent. On the other hand, the nonmembers 
lost 19 (or 63 per cent) of their original 
group, but 34 producers joined their ranks. 
This made a net gain of 50 per cent. And 
some of this gain was at the expense of the 
cooperative membership. Ten of the origi- 
nal cooperative producers withdrew to be- 
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come nonmembers, but none of the original 
nonmembers joined the cooperative. 


Why did the cooperative decline from an 
organization that formerly controlled the 
milk marketing of two-thirds of the pro- 
ducers to one that controlled only a third? 
There is no clear answer to this «‘iestion. 
There are several causative factors, and 
some of them are not revealed without 
careful study of the entire situation. 


Tenancy was not a contributing factor in 
the decline of cooperative milk marketing. 
In 1924, there were five tenant members 
and ten nonmembers; in 1949, there were 
only five tenants, all nonmembers. 


This decline of cooperative marketing 
was not all due to the inability of the milk 
producers to cooperate. Farmers coop- 
erated in threshing and silo-filling rings, 
and the rings included both cooperative 
members and nonmembers. There is town- 
ship-wide support of the P.T.A., the Grange, 
and the Farm Bureau. But these organi- 
zations are local affairs; their headquarters 
are in the village township center. 


The above supplies a clue to one of the 
reasons for the decline of this cooperative: 
It was not organized on a local, or township 
basis. The members were just members in 
a large organization which covered approxi- 
mately 4,000 square miles. Many did not 
even know the directors, and some pro- 
ducers believed that they had no influence 
on the business policies of their cooperative. 
On the other hand, most of the nonmembers 
sold their milk to distributors whom they 
knew personally. Thus, there was a ques- 
tionable secondary relationship versus one 
that was essentially primary. 

A similar situation existed in the coop- 
erative member’s relation to his hauler. At 
first, the cooperative was centered mainly 
around the milk routes of two men. These 
men knew everyone in the township, and 
were active in the development of the new 
farmer-owned enterprise. Later, all the 
country routes were reorganized and let 
out on bids. Thus, the cooperative pro- 
ducer had to ship his milk with whatever 
hauler had bid in at the lowest price, while 
the independent producer could choose his 
own hauler. The milk hauler is often the 
dairy farmer’s chief contact with his dis- 
tributor. 

This leads to another phase of the prob- 
lem: The nonmember usually received a 
larger check for the same amount of milk 
than the cooperative member, even when 
the basic prices were the same. This came 
about in two ways. One resulted from a 
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hauling differential. The cooperative des- 
ignated zones as the basis for hauling 
charges, and all members in the same zone 
paid the same rate. “A” Township was in 
the 35-cents-per-hundred-pound zone, but 
some of the haulers received only their 
bids of 22 cents while the milk shippers 
were paying 35. The hauler who repre- 
sented an independent distributor was at 
liberty to charge whatever he pleased, and 
he usually kept his price below the coop- 
erative zone rate. 

The other source of difference in checks 
was due to a deduction from the coopera- 
tive member’s check, of approximately 10 
cents per 100 pounds of milk marketed. 
This was to retire the debt on the milk 
plants which the cooperative had pur- 
chased. Instead of a check for all of his 
sales of milk, the farmer-producer received 
a check and a certificate for the balance. 
These certificates, which were later con- 
verted into stock, could not be cashed until 
maturity. Stock representing money de- 
ducted over twenty years ago is being re- 
deemed at par, but twenty years is a long 
time for a milk producer to wait for part 
of his income. 

Another factor that discouraged member- 
ship in the cooperative was the restriction 
on the producer’s freedom to market his 
milk when and where he pleased. When he 
joined, the member agreed to market all 
his milk through the cooperative until he 
resigned. But he could resign only in the 
fall, and he was not released until the fol- 
lowing spring. On the other hand, non- 
members were always free to shop around 
among the independent distributors for bet- 
ter deals. 

If a decline in membership is used as a 
criterion, cooperative milk marketing in 
“A” Township has not been successful. But 
has this cooperative failed to accomplish its 
purpose? What would be the situation here 
if there were no cooperative? It has fur- 
nished competition to the independent dis- 
tributors. With 21 members out of 66 pro- 
ducers, the cooperative provides a market 
for the milk of approximately a third of 
the producers in the township. It may be 
compared with the fire department: It is 
there for all, if needed. The cooperative 
members say that the nonmembers are 
“riding on the cooperative’s ticket.” Never- 
theless, the milk producers in this township, 
after twenty-five years of experience, pre- 
fer independent to cooperative milk mar- 
keting by a majority greater than two to 
one. 
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SOME COMPARISONS OF PARTICIPA- 
TION IN RURAL MISSISSIPPI, KEN- 
TUCKY, OHIO, ILLINOIS, AND 
NEW YvORK 


by Raymond Paynet 


The accumulating body of formal partici- 
pation studies now makes possible some 
comparisons among findings for different 
parts of the country. The purpose of this 
note! is to compare some results of two 
participation studies in rural Mississippi 
with findings of this general type among 
sample populations in Kentucky,? Ohio,* 
Illinois,« and New York.5 These studies 
were used because in each case the subjects 
were adult rural people, and because of the 
generally similar way in which participa- 
tion was conceived by the investigators.* 

The Mississippi studies were of 1,043 
white and 631 Negro open-country and vil- 
lage residents in four widely separated 
counties.’ 

New York and Mississippi had the highest 
proportions belonging to one or more or- 
ganizations, and the Bluegrass (central) re- 
gion of Kentucky was next (Table 1). How- 
ever, while the Mississippi and Kentucky 
Bluegrass samples had the highest rates of 
religious membership, New York had the 
lowest. This, together with Mississippi and 


tMississippi State College, State College, Misa. 

1The present article is based on Kaufman's ear 
lier comparison of the Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, and 
New York studies Data from two Mississippi 
studies have been added. See Harold F. Kaufman, 
Participation in Organization Activities in Selected 
Kentucky Localities, Kentucky AES Bull, 528 (Lex 
ington, Feb., 1949), pp. 34-35 

* Harold F. Kaufman, ibid. The sample consists 
of 2.006 male heads, wives, and female heads of 
rural families in seven widely distributed counties, 

*A. R. Mangus and H. R. Cottam, Level of Liv 
iny, Social Participation and Adjustment of Ohio 
Farm People, Ohio APS Bull. 624 (Wooster, 1941), 
p. 37. The sample consists of %6 household heads 
and wives from three representative counties 

*D. BE. Lindstrom, Forces Affecting Participation 
of Farm People in Rural Organizations, Illinois 
AES Bull. 423 (Urbana, 1936), p. 101. The sariple 
consists of 486 household heads with wives in two 
relatively wealthy agricultural counties 

®W. A. Anderson, The Membership of Farmers in 
New York Organizations, New York (Cornell) AES 
Bull. 695 (Ithaca. 1937). The sample consists of 
2,925 farm operators in four counties in the western 
part of the state 

*The Mississippi samples included both open 
country and village residents and the Kentucky 
sample included a small proportion of open-country 
nonfarm persons, whereas the other populations 
were all farm. 

*Data for the Mississippi studies (soon to be 
published) were collected in 1948-1950 as part of the 
study of health conditions in Mississippi, by the 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station in co 
operation with the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, USDA, with funds provided under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1046. 
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Kentucky’s lower rates for other-than- 
religious affiliations, would indicate that the 
comparatively high membership rates in 
these areas are due largely to relatively 
greater religious participation. 

In Mississippi, 26 per cent of both Negroes 
and whites belonged to other-than-religious 
groups, and in Kentucky 12 per cent be- 
longed to such groups. Although compara- 
ble figures are not available from all the 
studies, that these rates are relatively lower 
than those for the more northern areas is 
illustrated by the fact that 25 per cent of 
the persons surveyed in Illinois and 22 per 
cent of those in Ohio belonged to organi- 
zations promoting Agricultural Extension 
programs—to say nothing of other types 
of organizations. 

Formal participation in the Extension 
programs in Mississippi and Kentucky was 
much less extensive: Only about 4 per 
cent of the Mississippi Negro sample, 8 per 
cent of the Mississippi white sample, and 6 
per cent of the Kentucky farm sample— 
even in the Bluegrass—were members of 
farm or home organizations. 

Relationships similar to those above were 
found when participation rates of the open- 
country males in the southern studies (211 
Mississippi Negroes, 370 Mississippi whites, 
and more than 1,000 Kentucky individuals) 
were compared with nearly 3,000 farm op- 
erators in New York State.* The Kentucky 
group was lowest of the four in total mem- 
bership; but New York farmers were much 
less likely than Mississippi people, and 
slightly less likely than Kentucky people, 
to belong to churches. 

This comparison for open-country males 
may be carried further: In Mississippi only 
one out of each four persons (white and 
Negro) and in Kentucky one of each six 
persons belonged to any other-than-reli- 
gious organization; in New York State, the 
membership in the Grange alone included 
one of every three persons studied, and that 
of the Farm Bureau included one in every 
five. To illustrate this comparison of rates 
in yet another way: Although New York 
had the lowest percentage of open-country 
persons belonging to a church, that state 
had the highest average number of total 
memberships per person, 1.8, compared with 
1.4, 1.3, and 1.0 for the Mississippi Negro, 
Mississippi white, and total Kentucky sam- 
ples, respectively. 

On the basis of the above findings, Mis- 
sissippi and Kentucky appear to fit into the 
southern participation pattern in that re- 
ligious affiliations in these two states were 


® W. A. Anderson, op. cit. 
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found to be higher and other affiliations 
lower than elsewhere. This regional pat- 
tern has recently been presented by a study 
of a sample of farm couples representative 
of the United States; persons in the South, 
it was pointed out, are more likely to have 
religious group contacts but less likely to 
have other types of formal participation 
than are individuals living in the North or 
West.’ 

* FE. A. Schuler and R. R. Swiger, Trends in Farm 
Family Levela and Standards of Living, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, USDA (Washington, 1947), 
pp. 21-24 


TABLE 1. 


Participation measures 
Negro 


Mississi ppl 
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Table 1 is included here not only for the 
purpose of presenting items for comparison, 
but also to illustrate the extent to which 
participation studies have not included 
common elements. This is not a criticism 
of any single study; it is rather an illustra- 
tion of the need for publication of detailed 
data obtained in participation surveys, in- 
cluding the individual elements from which 
are computed the more complex indexes 
and scores. The writer suggests that future 
studies of formal participation, of whatever 
samples, should provide at least the rates 
here discussed, thus allowing for continuing 
temporal and ecological comparison of par- 
ticipation patterns in the United States. 


SELECTED FORMAL PARTICIPATION MEASURES FROM STUDIES OF RURAL 
SAMPLES IN MISSISSIPPI, KENTUCKY, OHIO, ILLINOIS, AND NEw YORK 


Kentucky | 
| Blue Ohio | Illinois 
grass | 


New 
York 


White Total 





Per cent belonging to: 
Organizations 
Religious organizations 
Other-than-religious organizations 


Farm Bureau and Home 
Demonstration Clubs 4 


87 
84 
26 


Per cent of open-country males 
belonging to: 

Organizations 77 
74 


Other-than-religious organizations.| 26 


Average number of memberships 


of open-country males 1.4 





*Not available from the published reports. 


‘This figure is for “church” membership, and may not include membership 


did the other studies cited 


Source: See text footnotes 1 through 6. 





77 69 89 


69 53 


80 
77 
14 


64 
63 
12 


88 
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26 
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60 
54 
17 


78 
75 
27 





1.3 1.5 1.8 
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THE EXTENSION RURAL SOCIOLOGIST: 
A PROPOSED JOB DESCRIPTION 


by James R. Whitet 


During recent years, extension rural so- 
ciologists have become increasingly active 
in the total program of the Cooperative 
Extension Service. This trend is in accord 
with the growing emphasis on the social 
aspects of agriculture and rural life and 
the growing emphasis on the human rela- 
tions factors in program development and 
implementation. Hence, the present state- 
ment proposes a pattern that permits the 
Cooperative Extension Service to take full 
advantage of the resources of the social 
sciences, by way of the extension rural 
sociologist.’ 

There is fairly general agreement among 
extension workers, land-grant college ad- 
ministrators, and rural sociologists as to the 
general areas in which rural sociologists 
should operate. These areas are (1) the 
social aspects of agriculture and rural life, 
and (2) human relations factors in program 
development and implementation. How- 
ever, there is no general agreement as to 
the place of the rural sociologist within the 
extension organization.? 

The job descriptions of many extension 
rural sociologists have been based largely 
upon (1) the special interests of the so- 
ciologists themselves and (2) the nature of 
the particular problems that happened to 
need immediate attention. As a result, in- 
dividual extension rural sociologists have 
become identified with health, recreation, 
religion, migrant labor, discussion methods, 
community organization, leadership train- 
ing, and other such special interests. In 
many instances, the activities of the rural 
sociologist have had only a nominal rela- 
tionship to other phases of the extension 
program. 

The spurious kind of job description indi- 
cated in the preceding paragraph has cer- 
tain important limitations. It gives exten- 
sion workers and college administrators no 
systematic basis for assigning responsibility 
to the extension rural sociologist. Similarly, 
it provides the sociologist with no adequate 
basis for selecting and pursuing the activi- 


+ Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

1Acknowledgment is due the advice of C. R. 
Harrington, Assistant State County Agent Leader 
for New York, who was among those who partici 
pated in preparing this statement 

2 See Human Relations in Agriculture and Farm 
Life: The Status of Rural Sociology in the Land 
Grant Colleges (Chicago: Farm Foundation, 1950). 


ties which are most important to the total 
extension program. It provides little di- 
rection for designing a training program for 
extension rural sociologists. It generates 
uncertainty and hesitation in all persons 
involved, since their relationship to each 
other and to the total program of their 
organization is not clear. 

A job description of a professional person 
operating within an educational agency 
should meet the following minimum re- 
quirements: It should (1) be derived from 
the purpose of the agency, (2) be in accord 
with existing knowledge about the opera- 
tion of such agencies, (3) make maximum 
use of the abilities of the person involved 
and provide for professional relationships 
which enhance the contributions of other 
members of the organization, (4) provide 
a basis for determining the particular ac- 
tivities in which the person will be involved 
and the manner in which he will carry out 
these activities, (5) suggest administrative 
and organizational arrangements that pro- 
vide for effective integration into the total 
program, and (6) provide for experiment 
and adjustment to changing conditions. 

The educational theme indicated by the 
following excerpts is the predominant 
theme in the literature of the Cooperative 
Extension Service. This there is the basis 
on which the job description of the exten- 
sion rural sociologist should be developed. 
“The primary function of the Cooperative 
Extension Service in agriculture and home 
economics is education.”® “ .. . whereas 
extension has done much for people, it is 
what extension has helped people do for 
themselves that achieves the greatest re- 
sults.” “The people are agriculture’s basic 
resource. Work with people as such, as 
contrasted with individual problems, must 
get increasing emphasis .... The neces- 
sity for helping people learn how to develop 
themselves and how to enjoy living are 
fields which cannot be overlooked.”® “The 
search must be intensified for more effec- 
tive ways of stimulating the urges of rural 
people to seek and find solutions to their 
problems.’’6 

The extension rural sociologist is con- 
cerned with the way people define their 
interests and problems, and the way they 


*U. 8S. Department of Agriculture and Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Joint Com 
mittee Report on Extension Programs, Policies and 
Goals (Washington, D. C., Aug. 1948), p. 1. 

* Thid., p. 5. 

5 Ihid., p. 61, 

* Jbid., p. 65. 
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go about acting upon them. In order to 
further this concern, he must help people 
to approach their problems and projects in 
a manner likely to be productive and sat- 
isfying. He must help them to acquire, 
analyze, and organize pertinent information 
and ideas. He must help them to grasp the 
full meaning of their desires for activity 
and change, to develop sound plans, and 
to carry out those plans effectively. In 
other words, his major concern lies in a 
process—the process through which people 
discover, appraise, and assimilate knowl- 
edge and skills that will prove useful in 
the business of living. 

Obviously, the extension rural sociologist 
cannot accomplish these ends through direct 
service to all of the people included in the 
total program of the Cooperative Extension 
Service. For the most part, he must work 
with other personnel within the organiza- 
tion in the development and implementa- 
tion of a total program to encourage educa- 
tionally sound planning and action on the 
part of the people served and to provide in 
usable form the information, insights, and 
skills that people find necessary or helpful 
in carrying out their activities. He must 
help to build into the program a working 
consideration of the social, psychological, 
and cultural factors that influence or de- 
termine the activities in which people will 
engage and the manner in which they will 
pursue them. 

In order to perform this complex func- 
tion, the extension rural sociologist must 
participate in several major phases of the 
agency's total operation.’ 

The first phase is that of policy formation. 
Policy formation, as used here, is the 
process of making significant decisions 
about the function and method of operation 
of an organization. In this sense, policy 
formation is the basic determinant of the 
nature of the total product of the agency. 
In the nature of the case, policy is related 
to the purpose of the organization and to 
the working philosophy of those who de- 
termine policy. Directly or indirectly, pol- 
icy formation determines the content of the 
program, the type of personnel who oper- 
ate the program, and the manner in which 
the program is presented. Unless the so- 
cial, psychological, and cultural factors that 
underlie human behavior are taken into 


‘It is not assumed that the Cooperative Exten 
sion Service must tnclude tn its program all of the 
particular activities that may be important to any 
person. However, the separation of those activities 
which are legitimate extension program items from 
those which are not is outside the scope of this 


paper 
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account in the formation of policy, there is 
little or no possibility that such factors can 
be given significant recognition in other 
phases of the operation. 

The second phase is internal organization. 
Internal organization is closely related to 
policy formation. It is the mechanism that 
translates policy decisions into reality. Pro- 
gram planning is always based upon cur- 
rent policy and existing operational ma- 
chinery. When a decision is required for 
which there is no established precedent, a 
reéxamination of policy and machinery is 
necessary. The effectiveness of this ma- 
chinery is an important determinant of the 
degree to which policy will be implemented. 
Its effectiveness depends largely on the re- 
lationships of staff members to each other 
and to the people toward whom the pro- 
gram is directed. Social science principles 
are correspondingly important. 

The third phase is in-service training. 
Staff members of organizations with educa- 
tional objectives, and whose work is car- 
ried on in a social context, are social sci- 
ence practitioners along with any other 
functions and specialties with which they 
may be concerned. In the same way that 


they may need expert help in technical 
fields, staff members need assistance in the 
process of aiding people to accumulate and 


assimilate knowledge and develop under- 
standing in a maximally productive man- 
ner. This phase of in-service training is a 
logical responsibility of the extension rural 
sociologist. 

The fourth phase is direct service on re- 
quest. Parallel with technical problems re- 
quiring the direct services of a technical 
specialist are problems requiring the serv- 
ices of an expert in the social sciences. 
When such problems arise which are es- 
pecially complex or which are outside the 
experience of the person under whose cog- 
nizance they would usually come, the ex- 
tension rural sociologist must be available 
for direct consultation. The purpose must 
be twofold: He must contribute to the so- 
lution of the problem, and he must help the 
appropriate people learn how to deal with 
such problems without assistance when they 
recur. 

If he is to carry out the above functions 
effectively, there must exist means for 
facile mutual access between the extension 
rural sociologist and all other segments of 
the institution. He must have status per- 
mitting him to operate at all levels. His 
position must be sanctioned and supported 
by the administrative and supervisory staff. 
He must be in a position of liaison with 
other specialists and organizations. He 
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must be in contact with developing and 
extant problems in all segments of the in- 
stitution. His office space must be con- 
venient to the offices of administrative and 
supervisory personnel. 

The above requirements indicate that the 
extension rural sociologist should be con- 
nected functionally with the higher eche- 
lons of the administrative organization." 
Such a connection places the rural sociolo- 
gist in direct contact with many channels 
of communication. It provides a status 


* This functional connection may exist within any 
of several organizational patterns For example, 
the extension rural sociologist might be attached 
administratively to an academic department in a 
professorial capacity, with both extension and reg 
ular departmental responsibilities. As another pos 
eibility, he might be attached directly to the admin- 
istrative organization in a staff capacity. 
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adequate for all operations. It makes him a 
part of the setting in which policy is devel- 
oped and implemented—in which problems 
have their origin and their solution. It 
places him in close contact with the people 
with whom he must work. 

In addition, there is an. important factor 
not mentioned previously. Establishment 
in the position described above is prima 
facie evidence of the acceptance and sup- 
port of the role and function of the rural 
sociologist by the sociologist himself and 
by all other segments of the institution of 
which he is a part. 

It is hoped that this statement will be 
useful in reviewing the job description of 
the extension rural sociologist and his place 
in the total program of the Cooperative 
Extension Service. 
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The American Family. By Ruth Shonle 
Cavan. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1953. Pp. xiv + 658. $5.00. 


The American Family is a useful addition 
to the growing number of textbooks in the 
field of family relationships or family so- 
ciology. Those who are familiar with the 
author’s earlier work, The Family, will find 
here little similarity except in the socio- 
psychological point of view from which she 
approaches the subject. It is a “successor 
to, rather than a revision of, the earlier 
text” (p. v). She attempts to combine in 
the one book considerations of both per- 
sonal and institutional aspects of the family 
and family living. 

The presentation is organized in four 
parts: “The Present Status of the American 
Family” outlines issues in the American 
family at mid-century and discusses the 
rural family, migration, and urbanism. The 
second part, “Social Configurations of the 
American Family,” is the most unique con- 
tribution of the book as a text. It draws 
upon some of the familiar studies of social 
classes and ethnic groups to show how 
family life in America is influenced by 
class and ethnic culture. Much of the ma- 
terial presented here is illustrative rather 
than definitive and should be used by stu- 
dents as a basis for further investigation. 
The third section follows the cycle of fam- 
ily life as experienced by the individual 
from adolescence through marriage and 
parenthood. 

Effects of war and economic crises on 
families and family members are considered 
in one chapter. The final section consists 
of one chapter which attempts to examine 
certain trends toward integration, both 
within the family and within society with 
reference to the family. The discussion of 
present efforts in family education, coun- 
seling, and research is the weakest part of 
the book, conspicuously so because it is the 
last section. The author points out, for 
example (p. 640), the need for interdisci- 
plinary research in child development as if 
none had been attempted. Such regional 
research projects as those underway in ag- 
ricultural experiment stations of the Mid- 
west, or studies conducted in the larger 
departments of child development and 
family relationships (e.g., Cornell Univer- 
sity), are examples of current efforts in this 
field. In her discussion of needed education 
for family-member roles, she credits “one 
sociologist” with advocating more education 
in human relations for men, a policy which 


has been both advocated and practiced by 
many home economists working in areas of 
child development and family relationships, 
and in such outstanding programs as those 
of the Clara Elizabeth Fund of Flint, Mich- 
igan, or the community family life program 
of Asheville, North Carolina. 

With each chapter is a list of questions 
and a limited bibliography. The Appendix 
includes available United States marriage, 
birth, and divorce rates from 1867 to 1950, 
and suggestions for term papers and student 
research projects. 

Within one textbook, to consider ade- 
quately the family as a social institution 
and families as units of interacting person- 
alities is still an assignment not completed 
by The American Family. 


WILLIAM M. SMITH, JR. 


Department of Home Economics, 
l’ennsylvania State College. 


Solitude and Privacy. By Paul Halmos. 
Foreword by T. H. Marshall. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1952. 
Pp. xvii + 181. 21s. net. 


“Privacy is freedom from social con- 
tact and observation when these are not 
desired, and Solitude is the lack of desired 
social contact.” 

In the author’s language, 

“The purpose of this study is to ap- 
proach the problem of human life with 
the assumption that man’s social belong- 
ing, social participation on the one hand, 
and his solitariness, his cut-offness on 
the other, are central issues and not de- 
rivative symptoms. It is our contention 
that both, man’s neurosis and his mate- 
rial insecurity, can only be understood 
when they are placed against the back- 
ground of this hypothesis. 

“Man’s salvation lies in the transcend- 
ence of his loneliness.” 

Chapter I is entitied “Some Metapsycho- 
logical Considerations Preliminary to a His- 
torical Survey of Gregariousness.” Much of 
the literature cited is familiar to sociolo- 
gists. The specific way in which some of 
the materials are used, in the logic of the 
author’s case, is somewhat less familiar. 
The main thesis of the chapter is stated 
thus: “A process of desocialisation seems to 
have been taking place in the course of our 
social-cultural history, a process by which 
we mean the increasing cultural limitation 
of man’s bio-social participation. Cultural 
limitation has affected the frequency and 
depth of social participation...” 
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Chapters II and III, “The History of De- 
socialisation,” are illustrations of the use 
of historical data and method being brought 
to bear on the problem. Chapter II is sub- 
titled “A Phylogenetic Process Illustrated 
by the Decline of the Choral Dance.” The 
author reaches the conclusion that “The 
decline of the choral dances is a decline of 
bio-social life. First, it becomes formalized 
by culture; and second, it is eliminated by 
a later culture which has become incom- 
patible with it In Chapter III, 
“drinking” is handled in much the same 
manner as dancing in the preceding chap- 
ter. After this historical treatment, again 
the author states: “Whilst, however, the 
material needs of man, the need for food, 
shelter, health, longevity, etc., have been 
increasingly satisfied, since the Industrial 
Revolution, the bio-social needs have been 
more and more neglected.” 

The title of Chapter IV, “The Preponder- 
ance of the ‘Social-Cultural’ and ‘Social- 
Historical’ over the ‘Individual-Genetic,’ ” 
is sufficient to indicate the case that the 
author is building. 

Sociologists will find Chapter V of con- 
siderable interest. This chapter is entitled 
“Isolation and Anxiety.” This is a report 
of a study of college students made by the 
author in which “... an attempt was made 
to examine some traits of personality which 
were thought to be hindering or facilitating 
social contact...” The results of the 
study are summarized and the author makes 
the following comment: “Nine out of these 
ten findings showed up the prevalence of 
introvert neurotic traits in those whose so- 
cial participation fell below the average.” 
This chapter is supplemented with appen- 
dixes which include abstracts of the in- 
struments used in the study. 

Chapter VI, entitled “The Ideology of 
Privacy and Reserve,” is very interesting. 
Ideology is used in the sense of a “distortion 
of true interests.” The author then outlines 
five “ ... social-cultural value-systems 
which have influenced the socialization of 
man in an unfavorable manner.” These 
five systems briefly characterized are as 
follows: 


(1) “... the Christian ideal of the 
uniqueness of the person has been 
overstressed ...” 

(2) “... the ideal of the moral autarchy 
of the individual . . . modern indi- 
vidualism also posits the ideal of 
perfection in a strong, self-sufficient 
person who is not incomplete in 
solitude and who is not craving for 
anything, let alone fellowship.” 
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(3) Fluidity in the class structure: “The 
jealous protection of one’s status and 
the energetic upward pressure from 
the lower strata have produced 
greater sensitiveness and selective- 
ness in social participation.” 


(4) Withdrawal from society by means 
of “... selectiveness on intellectual 
grounds.” 


(5) “In our Western society, the basic 
pattern of living is rigidly home- 
centered; the daily and nightly re- 
tirement into solitude in the family 
circle shows up the only things 
which have remained really concrete 
and tangible to modern man: his 
freedom in privacy and his belong- 
ing to the family circle.” 


The central theme of the last two chap- 
ters is “therapy.” The interdependence of 
therapy and reform is examined in Chapter 
VII. Chapter VIII is devoted to an exami- 
nation of “Community Therapy: A Therapy 
of Isolation.” This is detailed at some 
length because “.. . it seems to be the most 
appropriate therapy of social isolation.” 

Rural sociologists interested in theory of 
socialization and those interested in the 
theory of social participation will find this 
book interesting and of value. 


Seitz C. Mayo. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
North Carolina State College. 


Social and Psychological Factors Affecting 


Fertility. Edited by P. K. Whelpton 
and Clyde V. Kiser. Vol. III. New 
York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 1952. 
Pp. vi + 467-799. $1.00. 


It is unnecessary to introduce this volume 
to “the fraternity,” since all of the chapters 
have previously appeared as articles in the 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly. The 
results of the Indianapolis study have been 
received with favor and have found their 
way into the thinking of population experts 
as evidenced by citations in books now on 
the market. Since the chapters have ap- 
peared previously, perhaps the greatest 
service the reviewer can do is to indicate 
which previous individual reports are in- 
cluded in this third volume. The first chap- 
ter is numbered XI to provide continuity 
with the two previous volumes. Below are 
listed the chapter titles, their respective 
authors, and the particular Milbank Me- 
morial Fund Quarterly in which the chap- 
ters appeared: 
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Chap. XI, “The Interrelation of Fertility, 
Fertility Planning, and Feeling of Eco- 
nomic Security,” by Clyde V. Kiser 
and P. K. Whelpton, XXIX:1, 1951, pp. 
41-122. 

Chap. XII, “The Relationship of General 
Planning to Fertility Planning and 
Fertility Rates,” by Ronald Freedman 
and P. K. Whelpton, X XIX: 2, 1951, pp. 
218-243. 

Chap. XIII, “Fertility in Relation to Fer- 
tility Planning and Health of Wife, 
Husband, and Children,” by Lee F. 
Herrera and Clyde V. Kiser, XXIX:3, 
1951, pp. 331-376 

Chap. XIV, “Preference for Children of 
Given Sex in Relation to Fertility,” by 
Jeanne E. Clare and Clyde V. Kiser, 
XXIX:4, 1951, pp. 440-492 

Chap. XV, “Fertility Planning and Fer- 
tility Rates by Adherence to Tradi- 
tions,” by Ronald Freedman and P. K. 
Whelpton, XXX: 1, 1952, pp. 61-90 

Chap. XVI, “Fertility Rates and Fertility 
Planning by Character of Migration,” 
by J. F. Kantner and P. K. Whelpton, 
XXX:2, 1952, pp. 152-187. 

Chap. XVII, “The Interrelation of Fer- 
tility, Fertility Planning, and Feeling 
of Personal Inadequacy,” by Charles F. 
Westoff and Clyde V. Kiser, XXX:3, 
1952, pp. 239-297. 

The presentation of the material is ori- 
ented to the verification or rejection of 
specific hypotheses stated in each chapter 
The hypotheses appear to have been well 
conceived and, in most cases, well tested 
for the population studied. For the most 
part, the weaknesses of the study are the 
general weaknesses of our methods. The 
various authors carefully point out qualifi- 
cations to their conclusions, based on limi- 
tations of their methods or sample size. 

For anyone who is not already acquainted 
with these research reports, and for those 
who do not have these chapters in their 
previously published form, this compilation 
is highly recommended. 


CHARLES E. RAMSEY. 


Department of Rural Seciology, 
University of Minnesota 


Social Psychology. By Solomon Asch. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. xvi 
+ 646. $5.50. 


It is not likely that many social psycholo- 
gists of sociological persuasion will adopt 
this text for classroom purposes, partly be- 
cause of its theoretical orientation and 
partly because the range of interests of 
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the author is somewhat narrower than 
that of sociologists. Written from the point 
of view of Gestalt psychology, with par- 
ticular attachment to the theories and 
methods of the late Kurt Lewin, the volume 
is devoted mainly to the elaboration and 
interpretation of data that can be utilized 
best by the configurational psychologists in 
their analyses of social phenomena. The 
author comes to grips with such matters as 
social interaction in relation to personality 
and self, the relationship between the indi- 
vidual and the group, the phenomenon of 
imitation and suggestion, the structure and 
functioning of groups—especially small 
groups—and the nature of attitudes, senti- 
ments, and propaganda. 

Asch states at the outset that he is not 
writing a system of social psychology, but 
rather elaborating on a systematic approach 
that has become established and rather 
widely accepted in psychology. Whether 
other Gestalt psychologists would agree 
that the book measures up to high standards 
of interpretation from their point of view 
the reviewer has no way of knowing. But 
it cannot be denied that the book is a care- 
ful, scholarly analysis, pitched more to the 
level of mature students than to those 
just beginning their study of social psy- 
chology. 

Particularly penetrating is the author’s 
critique of other social-psychological ap- 
proaches: the bio-social interpretation of 
social behavior, behaviorism, Freudianism, 
and cultural relativism. The limitations, 
as well as the contributions, of these ap- 
proaches are effectively stated, and for the 
serious student to read them would be a 
profitable undertaking. Outstanding, also, 
is his analysis of the social psychology of 
small groups. 

This reviewer feels that too little atten- 
tion was shown to such phenomena as lead- 
ership, mass behavior, communication, so- 
cial conflict, and social roles. The author 
apparently attaches little significance to the 
status system in its relation to personality 
and behavior; at least his comments are 
restricted mainly to the studies of Centers 
and Lazarsfeld, ignoring other suggestive 
researches such as those considered by 
Davis, Havighurst, and others. There is lit- 
tle use made of the work of other sociologi- 
cal social psychologists, and only a dozen or 
so are mentioned in the index. Although 
there is a chapter on ego and the self, 
merely a passing footnote reference is made 
to the theories of Cooley and Mead. Only 
in controlled experimental techniques can 
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we find an answer to the basic questions 
concerning human behavior. 


Noe P. Gist. 


Department of Sociology, 
University of Missouri 


The Modern City: An Introduction to Urban 
Sociology. By Svend Riemer. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
xi + 477. $5.50. 


“Urban sociology recently has had to cope 
with an abundant growth of factual infor- 
mation ... Under the circumstances, the 
author’s objective in this volume has been 
to concentrate argument and to eliminate 
stray information...” (Preface). The 
result is a well-written book full of gen- 
eralizations without much supporting evi- 
dence. 

After an introductory chapter, the book 
is divided into six parts: “Urban Growth,” 
“Urban Environment,” “Urban Personality,” 
“Urban Leisure,” “Urban Social Organiza- 
tion,” and “Urban Planning.” Part IV con- 
tains two chapters; each of the others, 
three. 

The author’s style may be expected to 
lure students into reading more than the 
campus code requires. Thus he describes 


the city slum as “a receptacle for the drift- 


wood of urban failure” (p. 141). He writes 
of “the curse of standardization” (p. 198), 
and “slaves of the machine” (p. 265). 

Sometimes these clever phrases convey 
less precise meaning than the author prob- 
ably intends. Thus he speaks of “the need 
for a new morality in physical construction” 
(p. 395). “The core of urban personality 
withdraws behind many layers of standard- 
ized behavior” (p. 209). “Vulgar habits of 
consumption are indeed habit forrning” (p. 
201). 

Scattered through the book are state- 
ments which this reviewer would like to see 
documented, because they disagree with ob- 
servations and generalizations of other stu- 
dents of the city. For example, in discuss- 
ing urban neighborhoods Riemer writes, 
“Young people are more likely to become 
good neighbors than old people” (p. 127), 
and “Modern urban neighborhoods tend to 
be centered around leisure-time activities” 
(p. 128). As to housing, “Only the highest 
status groups were able to build for their 
own residential needs” (p. 132). 

“The riddle of the slum” is treated in 
relation to capital investment and tax as- 
sessments at one point (pp. 102-103), while 
elsewhere in the book it seems to be con- 
sidered a consequence of immigration and 
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unemployment coupled with “social filter- 
ing-down” (pp. 137-138). 

It would not be fair to magnify these 
apparent discrepancies and unsupported 
propositions, for, as was stated at the outset, 
this book is interesting and stimulating to 
read. But rural sociologists will find little 
attention to the concept of rural-urban 
continuum so well set forth by Loomis and 
Beegle. 

STUART A. QUEEN. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Washington University (St. Louis). 


The Salvage. By Dorothy Swaine Thomas, 
with the assistance of Charles Kikuchi 
and James Sakoda. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, Calif.: University of California 
Press, 1952. Pp. xii + 637. $7.50. 


This work, the second volume of the 
Japanese-American Evacuation and Reset- 
tlement Study, is focused on a segment of 
the whole investigation, the migration of 
evacuees from the War Relocation camps 
to the Middle West and the East in 1943 and 
1944. The authors’ endeavor was to delin- 
eate the factors which assisted or impeded 
this movement and to determine the nature 
of the migrants. The data utilized were 
derived from various official and semi- 
official records, from participant observa- 
tion, and from interviews with resettlers 
in the Chicago area. 

The book is divided into two parts, the 
first dealing with Japanese migration to the 
United States and the social and demo- 
graphic patterns which evolved in this 
country, the second treating the course of 
individual experience in evacuation and re- 
settlement. The mass data of the first part, 
drawn primarily from documentary sources, 
are analyzed in a series of charts, these 
supplemented in the extensive statistical 
appendix by tables of the data from which 
they were taken. The second part of the 
book is illustrated with fifteen case his- 
tories, occupying over four hundred pages. 
While the case histories make fascinating 
reading and are, in fact, illustrative of the 
feelings and factors discussed, this reviewer 
feels that they take an inordinate share of 
the volume. Actually the core of this study, 
dealing directly with the problem which the 
authors set themselves, is only forty-five 
pages long (the end of Part I and the 
beginning of Part II). 

The results of the investigation show that 
the “salvage,” as these outmigrating evac- 
uees were called, was of the more Ameri- 
canized or more acculturated individuals of 
Japanese ancestry. These were largely the 
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American-born and American-educated 
Nisei of both sexes. As a group they were 
better educated than those who stayed in 
camp, having finished high school or one or 
more years of college, and were either 
Christian or secular (i.e., nonreligious). 
Males preponderated over females, nonagri- 
cultural over agricultural backgrounds, 
young adults over older adults, and those 
from the Pacific Northwest over those from 
California. The net effect, as the authors 
put it, “was, therefore, the dispersal beyond 
the bounds of segregated ethnocentered 
communities into areas of wider oppor- 
tunity of the most highly assimilated seg- 
ments of the Japanese-American minority.” 

While, by itself, the work is worthy of 
inclusion in the library of anyone interested 
in minority groups, ethnic relations, selec- 
tive migration, etc., its greatest value would 
be from its use in conjunction with two 
associated studies: The Spoilage, by Dor- 
othy Swaine Thomas and Richard Nishi- 
moto (University of California Press, 1946), 
the first volume of the Japanese-American 
Evacuation and Resettlement Study, and 
Removal and Return, by Leonard Bloom 
and Ruth Riemer (University of California 
Press, 1949). Even for those not seriously 
interested in the analytic and theoretical 
side of The Salvage, the case histories are 
recommended as interesting human docu- 
ments. 

Rosert F. G. Sprer. 


Department of Soclology, 
University of Missouri 


Social Policies in the Making: A Dynamic 
View of Social Problems. By Paul H. 
Landis. Revised edition. Chicago: D. 
C. Heath and Co., 1952. Pp. xxi + 617. 
$5.00. 


The first (1947) edition of this social 
problems text was well known and rather 
widely adopted; hence the reviewer believes 
the important question is: What differences, 
if any, exist between the revised (1952) 
edition and the earlier one? Although some 
“revisions” consist chiefly of a change in 
binding, such is not true in this case. Of 
the twenty-six chapters, nine do remain 
virtually unchanged, it is true; but one 
chapter, “The Small Family Pattern of the 
Companionship Family,” has been re- 
moved from the previously rather lengthy 
section on the family; and the other chap- 
ters in that section have been changed and 
additions made, with only the basic organi- 
zation remaining the same. Observable 
changes are to be found in the chapters on 
mobility, secularization, delinquency, and 
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race relations, and in all three chapters 
dealing with the politico-economic realm; 
most of the changes relate to war and 
postwar changes. The whole section of six 
chapters on the family, sex, the aged, etc., 
shows much revision. The final section, 
“Social Policies in the Making,” shows the 
greatest change of all, especially the addi- 
tion of an entire chapter on “National 
Population Quality and the Differential 
Birth Rate.” There are also additions to 
each of the other five chapters. 

Throughout the revised edition, the “Se- 
lected References” are more up-to-date; 
the “Visual Aids” include many newer 
films; and there are more pictures, charts, 
and graphs. The review questions show 
few changes. The tables and charts have 
been considerably changed, both because 
many of them in the old edition were on a 
1940 basis and now are based on 1950 fig- 
ures, and because additional tables or charts 
have been inserted to clarify or amplify 
previously presented material. Despite the 
deletion of a chapter and getting a few 
more words to the page, the new edition is 
over sixty pages longer than the old edi- 
tion. However, better quality paper makes 
the new, longer edition less bulky than the 
first edition. 

To some teachers who may not fully ap- 
prove of the basic list of topics included 
and the things emphasized, no important 
improvement will appear to have been 
made. For them, the new edition will seem 
much like the first. For those who do ap- 
prove of the topics and emphasis, the net 
result of this revision will be a text which 
retains all of the basic organization of the 
old edition, but has been brought up to date 
with the addition of considerable pertinent 
material—a good text definitely improved. 

JOHN H. BurRMaA. 
Department of Sociology, 


Grinnell College. 


By Carle C 


Graphic Regional Sociology. 
Zimmerman and Richard E. Du Wors. 


Cambridge, Mass.: The Phillips Book 
Store, 1952. Pp. x + 206. $3.50. 


The time has come for those persons 
more than casually concerned with regional 
sociology to make serious endeavors to 
clarify terms and concepts and to integrate 
theory and factual information into mean- 
ingful form. That the authors of Graphic 
Regional Sociology have sensed this neces- 
sity is quite evident. In this respect, they 
are adding to the works of such researchers 
as Howard Odum, Rupert Vance, Harry 
Moore, and C. E. Lively. 
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Although the authors do not specifically 
say so, it is evident that this work is an 
enlarged and a more thorough version of 
Zimmerman’s earlier Outline of American 
Regional Sociology. The latter was called 
“a research instrument distributed so that 
hypotheses might be revised as evidence of 
error accumulated.” Graphic Regional So- 
ciology provides content for the framework 
presented in the Outline. In this connec- 
tion, some 77 graphic illustrations (primar- 
ily from Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
publications) have been added. This pro- 
lific use of graphics is the basis for the title 
of the volume. The graphs are divided into 
groups according to their general theme. 
The twelfth and final group, depicting “Re- 
gional Mental Frames,” is especially worthy 
of note. In this group, pyramids, circles, 
and rectangles are plotted so as to give 
what the authors feel is a picture of each 
region’s class structure and personal-social 
relations. 

Zimmerman and Du Wors’ first concern 
is a justification of the study of the regional 
sociology of the United States. With this 
aim in mind, they assert that a major pur- 
pose of their analysis is the understanding 
of America. They also feel that “Today, 
due to its regional organization, the U. S. 
is vastly different from any other nation 
and contains within itself the germs of a 
larger and world-embracing social organi- 
zation” (p. 7). 

The authors have concluded from their 
studies that America is made up of seven 
geo-social entities, or regions, as follows: 
the Southern, the Appalachian-Ozark, the 
Northeastern Urban-Industrial, the Corn- 
belt, the Wheatbelt, the Arid West, and 
the Pacific. Although the boundaries of 
the regions do not follow state or county 
lines, each one’s location may be approxi- 
mated by its name. The greater portion of 
the volume is devoted to essays on each 
region. While the organization of subject 
matter varies from region to region, the 
authors generally provide a brief geograph- 
ical description, an analysis of “social sys- 
tem personality,” a review of contributions 
to the nation, and a summary of major 
problems. 

The authors conclude with two chapters 
devoted to a discussion of the sociological 
nature of the region. At this point, they 
introduce some theoretical considerations 
worth careful review. To them, a full and 
complete theory of group life, as an in- 
fluence upon regionalism, must include in 
addition to the geographic base the con- 
ceptions of “social time” and “social space.” 
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“Social time” is defined as the introduction 
of “the element of change in basic cultural 
forms of adaptation into the relatively un- 
changing categories of geography” (p. 140). 
“Social space” means “that regionalism as a 
cultural phenomenon in time either has to 
have or must create a human space within 
which to develop” (p. 141). Both of these 
conceptions are felt to be necessary in cul- 
tural change. Zimmerman and Du Wors 
state that the region is different from most 
sociological groups in that it is grossly 
“bifocal.” In other words, it prepares the 
local personality type for both provincial 
and world destinies. It has both natural 
and artificial qualities and it includes both 
mechanical and organic solidarity. To sup- 
port this theoretical assumption, the authors 
catalogue what they believe to be the evi- 
dences of “bifocal” forms of social solidar- 
ity for each of the regions of the United 
States (pp. 149-151). 

The final chapter in the volume, entitled 
“The Scientific Adequacy of the Regional 
Approach,” was written by Albert Pierce. 
It is a brief but forceful response to the 
objections voiced to the concept of the 
region. 

Zimmerman and Du Wors must be given 
credit for an excellent statement concern- 
ing the validity and value of regional stud- 
ies. Those who oppose the regional idea 
will find difficulty in discrediting their (and 
Pierce’s) logical explanation of the regional 
concepts and phenomena. The prime con- 
cern of the authors with psychosocial struc- 
ture and regional personality represents 
something of a novel approach to the study 
of regional delineation in the same manner 
as their “bifocal” conceptualization repre- 
sents a new slant in regional theory. Both 
of these hypotheses challenge sociologists 
for critical evaluation and, insofar as pos- 
sible, empirical testing. Zimmerman and 
Du Wors’ use of economic characteristics, 
geographic factors, ethnic composition, and 
historical development departs from the 
conventional, in that their interpretations 
are generally subjective in nature. Some 
students will question the suitability of 
this type of presentation. 

With respect to regional delineation, a 
methodological note would have been help- 
ful. Although it is obvious that the authors 
have a wide acquaintance with regional 
phenomena, the lack of an explanation of 
the method by which the boundaries of 
each region were determined leaves the 
impression of arbitrariness. This is espe- 
cially true in view of the authors’ decision 
to ignore political boundaries. In general, 
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however, Graphic Regional Sociology is 
both suggestive and provocative. 


ALvin L. BERTRAND. 


Department of Sociology 
Louisiana State University 


Sociocracia. By Luis Lagarrigue. Santiago, 
Chile: Fundacién Juan Enrique La- 
garrigue (no date listed). Pp. 79. No 
price listed. 


Luis Lagarrigue (1864-1949) was a Chil- 
ean philosopher and an ardent follower of 
August Comte. He was the author of sev- 
eral books dealing with problems of ethical, 
political, and economic philosophy. His 
Sociocracia is a compilation of eight ar- 
ticles published originally in the Boletin 
Sociocratico. The articles are concerned 
successively with socialism, civic discipline, 
agriculture, industry, commerce, banking, 
government and opinion, and government 
in a sociocracy. 

The great problem of modern times, ac- 
cording to Lagarrigue, is to “incorporate 
the proletariat into human society.” It ap- 


pears that the means toward this humane 
end are economic, political, and intellectual. 


The economic requirement is socialization 


of industry, agriculture, and other economic 
activities. Socialization is accomplished not 
through nationalization, which leads to a 
state capitalism as unfortunate as individual 
capitalism, but through repayment of bor- 
rowed capital so that the individual enter- 
prise comes to have its own capital and is 
able to omit dividends and to lower prices. 
These enterprises will operate for the sake 
of social welfare rather than private profit, 
but they will continue under the control of 
the managerial classes, who will organize 
themselves and their businesses into hier- 
archies of administration and systematic 
planning. The working classes will have 
no direct influence in the conduct of busi- 
ness, but they will enjoy economic security, 
adequate education, and the opportunity to 
develop their various spiritual powers. 

In this process of peaceful economic revo- 
lution the state will offer legal and financial 
assistance. But the national state of recent 
times is a product of a militaristic society 
and is not appropriate in a pacific and ra- 
tionally organized economy. The national 
state will give way to “small republics” as- 
sociated with the economic hierarchies. 
These political entities may be regarded as 
the middle level in the organization of so- 
ciety, which begins with the family and 
ends with Humanity. 

The Comtean theory of Humanity as the 
Great Being underlies the intellectual re- 
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quirement for the ideal society. In this 
society, economic power and political power 
rest immediately in the managerial classes. 
But the latter, in turn, are controlled by a 
cohesive public opinion. The human ele- 
ments in this opinion are the workers of the 
cities and the farms; women; and the intel- 
lectuals of the schools, the churches, and 
the press. The ideological elements in pub- 
lic opinion are theories of the primacy of 
empirical knowledge and of humanity, 
which is the chief object of that knowledge. 
Given a society educated in this ideology, 
public opinion will achieve the uniformity 
appropriate to an age of science and will 
be able to direct the economy and the state 
toward material well-being for all and in- 
ternational peace. 

The day of positivism in Latin America 
ended with the arrival of Korn in Argentina 
and of Caso and Vasconcelos in Mexico. In 
comparison with these writers, Lagarrigue 
seems to belong to another age, toward the 
resurrection of which he hardly makes a 
contribution. His book is written in a dead 
style, appropriate to a manual of instruc- 
tions, and it seems remote in its Utopian 
and curiously abstract handling of human 
problems and needs. Perhaps this is just 
as well for a theory which, while sincerely 
seeking a universal human good, concen- 
trates material power in the hands of the 
few; emphasizes uniformity in opinion; and 
has much to say of discipline and duty, but 
little to offer in praise of rights. 


ARTHUR BERNDTSON. 


Department of Philosophy, 
University of Missouri. 


Bolivia: Land, People and Institutions. By 
Olen E. Leonard. Washington, D. C.: 
The Scarecrow Press, 1952. Pp. 297. 
$6.00. 


This book, an outgrowth of the author's 
“two years’ detailed study of Bolivia” while 
serving with the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations, USDA, provides “the first 
modern sociological treatment of Bolivia.” 

The book is divided into five parts. The 
major topics covered are regional diversity, 
the people, land tenure, and the social 
institutions of marriage and family, educa- 
tion and schools, religion and church, gov- 
ernment and politics, housing, and stand- 
ards of living. 

In the introduction, Carl C. Taylor states 
that “this competent analysis of the culture 
and economy of Bolivia contributes one 
more monograph to a growing body of re- 
cent analytical literature on Latin Amer- 
ica.” The book makes available, in Eng- 
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lish, authentic information regarding a 
country about which too little is known. 
However, in the reviewer's considered opin- 
ion it does not measure up to similar works, 
such as Whetten’s study on Mexico. It is 
certainly not as scholarly. 

Occasionally the author gives the impres- 
sion of having incomplete information, per- 
haps due to reliance on his own knowledge. 
For example, he states “although there are 
no modern roads connecting the area with 
the highlands, the population in the general 
area of Santa Cruz has doubled” (p. 25). 
David Weeks reported and mapped such a 
highway from Santa Cruz to Cochabamba 
under construction in 1942-46. 

Coca, mentioned frequently throughout 
the book, is the only crop to receive de- 
tailed treatment (pp. 242-246). If the 
omission of other crops and items was 
dictated by the limitations of space, one is 
inclined to wish that expansion could have 
been achieved through the deletion of repe- 
titious matter and peripheral items. To il- 
lustrate: the author’s purposes seem little 
advanced by the descriptions of such prac- 
tices in the raising of coca as the planting 
of seed beds and the width of rows when 
transplanting, and statements about diseases 
affecting the plant (p. 244). 

One regrets the omission of any reference 
to the social and cultural significance of 
mines and mining, in view of their fore- 
most importance in the country’s economy. 

Throughout the book Indian, cholo, and 
white differences are analyzed and inter- 
preted, for the most part, effectively. A 
considerable use was made of historical ma- 
terials to show how these factors have con- 
ditioned present-day life. The best illus- 
trations of this are found in the discussions 
of land tenure (particularly well handled) 
and religion and the church. 

The bibliography, of some 200 references, 
omits the major geographical studies of the 
area. No adequate physical-political map 
of the country is included. Without such 
a map, some of the material presented is 
deprived of setting. The reproduction of 
the numerous, seemingly excellent, photo- 
graphs must be rated low. 

The chief limitations of the work are: 
(1) The chapters differ greatly in quality 
and content. Some are elementary in char- 
acter, or present only a cursory picture; 
others do a good job of uncovering Bolivia’s 
major problems. (2) In a short work such 
as this, the range of topics to be treated 
means that in some cases only the “surface 
can be scratched.” (3) Unfortunately, 
many of the statistical data are from the 
census of 1900. Despite these limitations, 
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the work throws new light on several 
phases of Bolivian life and culture and so 
becomes an important contribution to the 
available literature. 

MERNA IRENE FLETCHER. 


Department of Geography 
University of Missouri 


Colonial Placer Mining in Colombia. By 
Robert C. West. Baton Rouge, La.: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1952. 
Pp. x + 159. $3.00. 


This scholarly and well-written study 
should be of interest to some of the readers 
of Rural Sociology. For a few rural so- 
ciologists working on Latin-American ma- 
terials it may prove highly useful. 

The scope of the monograph is adequately 
revealed by the Table of Contents. Follow- 
ing a brief Preface and an Introduction, the 
body of the work is divided into five chap- 
ters, as follows: “The Mining Areas of New 
Granada,” “Gold-Mining Techniques,” “La- 
bor in the Mines,” “The Mining Settle- 
ments,” and “Trade and Transport.” A 
Glossary of Geological and Mining Terms, a 
Bibliography, and an Index complete the 
volume. Fourteen maps, most of them pre- 
pared especially for this study add much to 
the presentation, as do sixteen plates of 
well-chosen photographs. Well over one- 
third of the book is composed of the copious 
notes at the ends of the respective chapters. 

For the rural sociologist the discussion of 
the labor system is, of course, the most sig- 
nificant part of the treatise, although val- 
uable materials also are presented in con- 
nection with the mining settlements and 
trade and transport. Unlike many geogra- 
phers, and some sociologists as well, West 
does not confuse the encomiendas—or trus- 
teeships over the Indians given to some of 
the conquistadores—with land grants. This 
is a highly meritorious bit of understanding. 

The reviewer considers that the author 
has done an excellent job on the task he 
set out to do. Of the various criticisms that 
might be made, the following seem to be 
the most pertinent: (1) The separation be- 
tween mining and agricultural activities in 
New Granada during the Colonial period 
probably was not as distinct as one might 
gather from this book, and the study would 
have been more valuable had greater atten- 
tion been paid to the interrelationship be- 
tween the two; (2) certain mining districts 
such as Pamplonita, which contributed 
greatly to the production of gold and also 
to the “tall tales” which the Colonial days 
spawned, do not figure in the presentation; 
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and (3) only the French or Spanish editions 
of certain fundamental works, such as those 
of Humbolt and Cieza de Leon, are cited, 
although they have long been available in 
English. 

T. Lynn SMITH. 
Department of Sociology, 
University of Florida 


Marriage. By Earl Lomon Koos. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1953. 
Pp. xii + 441. $4.00. 


Approximately twenty years ago Ernest 
R. Groves authored the first textbook for 
use in marriage education. The appearance 
of Koos’s Marriage, asserting its direct de- 
scent from the former work, should en- 
courage final and painless implantation of 
the field in the curricula of universities. 
Educational institutions seem as eager to 
accept responsibility for preparation of 
young people for marriage as parents and 
publishers are eager for them to have it. 
Parents will find no need, rephrasing Belloc, 
to strew copies of this book about the nurs- 
ery floor in quantities of a dozen or more. 

While the book purports to be for uni- 
versity use, it is “to be an enjoyable experi- 
ence” and is “written primarily for the 
student.” The obverse of these: unchal- 
lenging. Should the publishers of this text 
turn their salesmanship upon nurseries, 
children would probably grow up believing 
that life is just one New Yorker cartoon 
after another. Toddlers will otherwise find 
the work comprehensible. 

Despite the reservations expressed, the 
work under review is a moderate, well- 
balanced presentation. It is neither highly 
moralistic nor burdened with endless com- 
pilations of statistical material. Today’s 
students, taking pride in the independence 
which is strewn about the nursery, seem in 
no mood to tolerate excessive amounts of 
either. 

Instructors of marriage education will 
find it unnecessary to apologize to students 
(or students’ parents) for Koos’s straight- 
forward discussions of such traditional mat- 
ters as qualifications for marriage, court- 
ship, sex and reproduction, children, and 
roles in marriage. Chapters concerning 
divorce, growing old, bachelorhood and 
spinsterhood, and marriage and war round 
out the text. In view of the adequacy of 
the statements of these aspects of marriage, 
the treatment of economic features of fam- 
ily life is, by comparison, especially slight. 

The book makes liberal use of interviews 
to illustrate various points. While these add 
to interest and are apt, somehow they read 
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as though they all came from the mouth of 
the same person. 

The bibliography of printed material is 
most satisfactory. It thereby contrasts 
greatly with the films recommended for 
use with each chapter. 

It is unfortunate that Koos’s Marriage has 
made concessions to publishers and public 
in a society increasingly bent upon “serv- 
ice” rather than scholarship in its educa- 
tional institutions. Nevertheless, it stands 
as the most nearly adequate text in the 
field of preparation for marriage that this 
reviewer has studied. 


WAYNE WHEELER. 


Christian College, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


Crime in Modern Society. 
Elliott. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1952. Pp. xvi + 874. $6.00. 


Mabel Elliott’s long-awaited textbook in 
criminology has now been added to the con- 
siderable list of volumes offered for the 
standard course in this field. This encyclo- 
pedic work is designed, according to the 
author, to provide all the material neces- 
sary for a well-rounded course in criminol- 
ogy. It cannot be denied that in it will be 
found at least a paragraph on every topic 
which is ordinarily included in this field of 
interest. In addition to covering all the 
traditional subject matter, the book is also 
described as giving special attention to sub- 
jects often neglected in other texts, such as 
the female offender, institutions for female 
criminals, crime on the frontier, insanity as 
a defense against criminal responsibility, 
the political offender, and other matters. 

The book is divided into five sections. 
After an introduction of three chapters 
dealing with the nature of crime, the field 
of criminology, and the extent of crime, a 
second section of six chapters describes the 
characteristics of criminals and attempts 
their classification. More space is devoted 
to the latter subject than is ordinarily found 
in contemporary textbooks. The inclusion 
of two chapters on the female offender, 
covering fifty-five pages and including in- 
tensive case material, perhaps reflects the 
author’s earlier interest in women who 
violate the law. New, also, is material deal- 
ing with the political offender—the spy, the 
draft dodger, the conscientious objector— 
topics which, rather inconsistently, are 
placed in the same chapter with the nar- 
cotic and the alcoholic. The factors in 
criminality is the theme of section three. 
This section begins with a chapter on 
“Crime and American Culture,” which 


By Mabel A. 
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traces the historical development of crime 
in early America, on the frontier, and in 
contemporary American life. Social dis- 
organization is found to be the primary 
causal factor. Materials on all the tradi- 
tional factors related to criminal behavior— 
race, nativity, heredity, mental and emo- 
tional conditions, social institutions and 
economic causes—generally touched on in 
the traditional treatment of the “causes” of 
crime—are also included. Section four de- 
votes thirteen chapters to the police, courts, 
and all the subject matter commonly in- 
cluded in a section on penology. Two chap- 
ters on the subject of crime prevention 
complete the book. Short bibliographies 
with notes are appended to each chapter. 
These contain more frequent references to 
the author’s own writings than is commonly 
found in most textbook bibliographies. 

Crime in Modern Society will probably 
take its place along with a considerable 
number of other texts in common use in 
this field. A book with its comprehensive 
coverage, in addition to serving well as a 
reference, will be particularly useful in 
institutions where limited library materials 
force reliance on a single text, or in very 
large classes where the management of a 
reading list poses a problem for both 
librarian and instructor. 

Probably, however, it will not “sweep the 
field,” either from the point of view of the 
student or on the ground of its appeal to 
the instructor as a teaching tool. The book 
has certain limitations which militate 
against its usefulness. The author has cut 
her text into hundreds of short paragraphs, 
each with its head and subhead. A great 
many different topics are discussed, but the 
relationship between each is not always 
clear. The reader gets the feeling that the 
author has been determined to permit no 
topic to escape her, no matter how remote 
its relevance to the main theme may be. 
This discontinuity is likely to be disturbing 
to the reader. 

A second weakness, in the section dealing 
with criminology, is the absence of any con- 
sistent theoretical system or organizing 
principles in terms of which interpretation 
of criminal behavior is attempted. The 
lack of any clear or explicit differentiation 
between a psychological or psychiatric ap- 
proach on the one hand and a sociological 
one on the other is an example. Except for 
the fact that materials on heredity, physical 
defects (including red hair), mental de- 
fectiveness, and emotional disorder are in- 
cluded in one chapter, while topics such as 
the family, the community, and economic 
factors are included in another, no clear 
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distinction is drawn between those who 
view criminal behavior as having its roots 
in the nature of the individual and those 
who view it as a social process. There is 
no recognition that a description of “social 
factors” is not the same thing as a sociolog- 
ical interpretation. 

A third criticism which might be made 
concerns the inclusiun of short reports on a 
great number of studies in the field of 
criminology without any critical evaluation 
of their methods or the results. The author’s 
commendable desire to brighten up her 
work with the inclusion of new materials 
is somewhat marred by the occasional in- 
corporation of the trivial and superficial 
Of doubtful value also are some of the 
elaborate statistical tables lifted from offi- 
cial sources, some of which are quite old 
and others soon destined to be out-of-date. 

In spite of these limitations, Crime in 
American Society will undoubtedly have 
wide adoption and provide students with a 
compendium of information not found in 
other shorter textbooks on the subject. 


C. TERENCE PIHLBLaAD. 


Department of Sociology, 
University of Missouri 


Health Resources in the United States: 
Personnel, Facilities, and Services. By 
George W. Bachman and associates 
Washington, D. C.: The Brookings In- 
stitution, 1952. Pp. xvi + 344. $5.00. 


This book meets fairly adequately a long- 
standing need of sociologists interested in 
health research. It is an extremely useful 
volume, for it has brought together an 
inventory of health personnel, facilities, and 
services which altogether form a conven- 
ient research tool for appraising the health 
services of this nation. 

The book is in three parts. The first, on 
vital statistics, provides a historical treat- 
ment and continues with current mortality 
and morbidity presentations arranged to 
show variations in the level of health. The 
second and third parts of the volume deal 
with personnel and with facilities and serv- 
ices, respectively. In addition to the cus- 
tomary inventories of physicians, dentists, 
hospitals, and categorical programs, there 
are chapters on medical group practice and 
health service in industry. The book has 
an imposing array of tabular materials: 
there are at least 75 text tables and an 
additional 50 in the Appendix. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that gaps or 
omissions would occur in a survey as ex- 
tensive as the one represented in this re- 
port. Rural sociologists and many others 
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will seek in vain for treatment of prepay- 
ment plans other than those sponsored by 
the American Hospital Association, the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York, or industrial health programs. Nor 
is there consideration of the various pro- 
posals for comprehensive national health 
insurance. The arrangements for providing 
health services on a prepayment basis rep 
resent an important type of health service 
organization and would appear to have 
qualified within the stated objective “to 
provide a source of factual materials to the 
layman...” Certainly, if it is deemed 
wise to include a chapter on the details of 
medical group practice, it would seem to 
follow that similar attention could have 
been given to the ways in which consumers 
have organized to provide health services. 

A second shortcoming that this reviewer 
feels should be mentioned is the limited 
treatment of federal, state, and local health 
services. The very large and significant 
public health programs now being carried 
on in this country would seem to merit 
more than the incidental consideration 
they receive. 

Aside from these limitations, rural so- 
ciologists will find this a useful reference 
book. 

Rospert L. McCNAMara. 


Department of Rural Soctology, 
University of Missouri 


By Henry A. 
Wells. Washington, D. C.: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1952. Pp. ix + 158. $3.25. 

Throughout history the development of 
the economic organization of any society 
has been closely related to its social and 
political philosophy. Economists and _ so- 
ciologists alike have whiled away many an 
hour thinking about the growth, develop- 
ment, and the predicted decline (by Marx) 
of any and all capitalistic nations. Many of 
these discussions have pertained to the de- 
gree of social control which is both “proper 
and desirable” over certain segments of a 
nation’s economic organization. 

This book is directed toward one of the 
many seemingly inherent problems in a 
competitive society, namely, the concentra- 
tion of economic resources “within a re- 
stricted group of the population.” The 
author has become thoroughly convinced 
that “monopoly capitalism, through the 
elimination of competitive enterprises and 
the concentration of the economy of the 
country in private corporations, is bound to 
lead to a regimentation of our economic 
activities, to domination of the national life 


Monopoly and Social Control. 
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by private interests, and to the impairment 
of political freedom.” 

The problem has been stated and restated 
well, not only in Chapter I but throughout 
the entire book. The author recognizes the 
problems involved in social science research 
and stresses the cause-and-effect sequence 
in the evolution of all social life. A his- 
torical perspective beginning with Plato 
and Sir Thomas More is developed most 
interestingly. The author spells out the 
Marxian philosophy and has a good under- 
standing of the evolution and revolution of 
the various economic systems throughout 
time. He shows why Marx’s prediction of 
the downfall of all capitalistic systems has 
not proven true in the United States. He 
brings the reader up to date with discussions 
of the closing of the land frontier in Amer- 
ica, pump-priming during the thirties, and 
the shift to social welfare theory during the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations. He 
even mentions some of Great Britain’s pres- 
ent-day problems. His experience with 
“trust-busting” procedures has given him 
innumerable illustrations of the problem of 
defining monopolistic practices. He points 
out these problems as well as those involved 
in bringing the evidence of monopolistic ac- 
tivities into the courtroom under the slow 
moving procedures of a democratic society. 
In the end, the author recommends a freely 
competitive economy with sufficient gov- 
ernment regulation to prevent monopoly. 
This is, of course, through the anti-trust 
laws asked for and set up by society. He 
recommends a solution of “enlightened in- 
dividualism rather than rugged individual- 
ism,” whatever that implies. On the whole, 
the book is well written, interesting, and 
readable. 

The author might well be complimented 
on the strength of his convictions. The 
problem—concentration of economic re- 
sources—is stated time and again, to the 
extent that many paragraphs toward the 
end of the book are repetitious. In dis- 
cussing the problem, or battlecry, he even 
becomes emotional at times, though he 
stresses objectivity in the earlier part of 
the book. Monopoly is to him the “whip- 
ping boy” for inflation, deflation, under- 
employment—in other words, it is the root 
of all evil. In addition, the author has a 
tendency to be contradictory. By the very 
act of advocating economic equality he 
seems to destroy the economic freedom 
which he professes to save. He seems to 
like the competitive system, and yet, by 
recommending more government or social 
control of big business, seems to infer that 
we should go part way down the road to 
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more socialism. He never recognizes that 
the technical coefficients of both agricul 
tural and industrial production in a capi- 
talistic society, with its highly organized 
way of life, require a large and efficient 
type of business organization. The book 
also contains innumerable typographical 
errors that could undoubtedly have been 
eliminated with a more thorough proof 
reading. 
Rosert C. SUTER. 


Department of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Missouri 


Law on the Farm. By Harold W. Hannah. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1948. Pp. xvi + 399. $4.50. 

It is desirable for a layman to possess 
some general understanding of the legal 
problems that arise in the conduct of his 
business; however, such knowledge will not 
qualify him to handle all his legal affairs. 
Law is highly technical, and its successful 
practice requires training in the whole field. 
A little knowledge may prove costly to a 
layman who undertakes to handle all his 
own legal matters; however, it will enable 
him better to safeguard his interests, avoid 
legal difficulties, and at least know when to 
engage a competent attorney. 

Since legal literature is usually written in 
technical form, it is difficult for laymen in 
most occupations to obtain information in 
terms they can understand. This has been 
largely true in the past with respect to legal 
information for farmers. This book under- 
takes to discuss the legal problems of farm- 
ing in clear, simple, everyday language, and 
does so unusually well. Consequently, it 
meets a definite need and constitutes a dis- 
tinct contribution to the literature of 
agriculture. 

Perhaps no occupation involves more 
legal relationships than agriculture; hence, 
a large number and wide variety of topics 
necessarily are covered in the book. How- 
ever, they are logically and conveniently 
grouped under twenty chapter headings 
such as contracts, farm land and real estate, 
personal property, farm labor, and landlord 
and tenant. 

Since complete discussion of all pertinent 
subject matter would make the book en- 
cyclopedic in size, some topics are covered 
quite briefly. On the whole, the space de- 
voted to various topics is in accord with 
their relative importance. A fuller dis- 
cussion of some matters such as water, 
insurance, common carriers, warehousing, 
and credit instruments might have been de- 
sirable. This might have been accomplished 
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by reducing a considerable amount of 
space devoted to the structure and functions 
of governmental agencies serving farmers 
Some of the latter information, while val 
uable, falls by common classification more 
under government than law. 

One book could not possibly cover the 
widely different statutory laws of all states. 
The author, then, properly emphasizes the 
common law principles which generally 
apply, and summarizes typical state stat- 
utes. The reader cannot always be certain 
without further inquiry whether the com 
mon law or typical statutory law as stated 
prevails in his state. This is the case with 
any general work for reference in all juris- 
dictions, and not a weakness of the book. 

The book has already proved a valuable 
work for farmers, professional agricultural 
workers, and agricultural college students 
in Farm Law courses. It is by far the best 
of the few books of its kind that have been 
published. 

J. WHEELER BARGER. 
Department of Agricultural Economics and 


Sociology, A. & M. College of Texas 


Sociology Applied to Nursing. By Emory 
S. Bogardus and Alice B. Brethorst. 
Third edition. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1952. Pp. xv + 366. 
$3.50. 


The present text is a considerable im 
provement over the previous editions by 
the same authors. They have made use of 
recent sociological data and concepts, and 
improved and enlarged the scope of the 
book itself. Moreover, dubious illustrations 
used formerly—such as that of the Kallikak 
family—have been omitted 

The question arises as to whether one 
should expect the same high standards of a 
sociology text for nurses as for regular 
introductory texts for college students. If 
high standards are to be expected, this vol- 
ume does not measure up to our best college 
offerings. It is, for the most part, ele- 
mentary, heavily loaded with subjective 
judgments, written with a highly moralistic 
tone, and saturated with evidences of the 
praise-and-blame technique when evaluat- 
ing personalities and social situations. 

The reader is informed, for example, that 
“A normal social situation is one in which 
two or more persons are working together 
harmoniously. An abnormal one exists 
when one or more persons involved are in 
an abnormal state or when they are work- 
ing against each other” (p. 6); “Monogamy 
has proved to possess far greater advan- 
tages than any other form, and has widely 
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received civil and religious approval” (p 
75); “(Birth control] received a large im- 
petus from self-centered impulses” (p. 105); 
“The promotion of propaganda has made 
public opinion dangerous” (p. 267). Appar- 
ently propaganda is regarded as something 
that is new and inherently evil. The sec- 
tions on venereal disease, in general admir- 
able enough, contain the following point of 
view: “A nurse should be able to under- 
stand the factors that lead to these diseases, 
which may be considered questions of guilt 
or innocence” (p. 117). 

Among the weakest chapters are those 
dealing with the family and religion. The 
authors here missed a great opportunity to 
analyze and explain the contemporary 
American scene. The democratic family is 
described in seven lines. The deep under- 
lying psycho-social functions of organized 
religion are either ignored or dealt with 
in a superficial fashion. 

On the other hand, the text does describe 
some of our basic sociological concepts in a 
clear and concise manner. In addition there 
is an abundance of good illustrative ma- 
terial slanted toward the interests of nurses. 

However, if the nurses are to achieve 
genuine independent professional status 
comparable with the other professions, they 
need the opportunity to sink their teeth 
into a more hardy intellectual fare and to 
sharpen their minds on material that is 
written on a higher level of scholarship and 
sociological understanding. 

Ray H. ABRAMS. 


Department of Soclology, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Leo W. SIMMONS. 


Department of Sociology, 
Yale University 


An Approach to Measuring Results in Social 


Work. By David G. French. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
Pp. xiv + 178. $3.00. 


Social work is a big business involving 
vast expenditures and affecting a great 
many people. In 1950, Michigan spent over 
$125 million through public. and voluntary 
agencies on social welfare services. Was 
this money spent effectively? Are people 
being benefited by the programs? What 
changes can be made to improve the effi- 
ciency of social services? These are ques- 
tions frequently asked by laymen, profes- 
sional social workers, and social scientists. 
To find partial answers to these questions 
and many others, the Michigan Welfare 
League set up the Reconnaissance Study of 
Evaluative Research in Social Work. This 
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book is a report of the study by its chair 
man. In the Foreword, the author empha- 
sizes that this study is a reconnaissance and 
is not a piece of research 

The first sections of the report summarize 
the overall investment which Michigan 
makes in welfare services, consider the 
most important questions asked about social 
work, and survey the problems involved in 
planning a research program. To illustrate 
the research problem, four major studies in 
social work are reviewed. An excellent 
summary of these studies and of the prob- 
lems needing evaluative research are in- 
cluded in the Appendix and should be use- 
ful to the student seeking information on 
scientific research in social work. 

The report of the Michigan study con- 
cludes with specific recommendations for 
an institute for research in social work to 
be located in one, or all, of the graduate 
professional schools of social work of the 
three universities of the state. The insti- 
tute, staffed with an interdisciplinary team 
of social scientists and social workers, 
would bring the field of social work nearer 
to an effective use of research to meet its 
responsibility to the individual and the 
community. 

The reconnaissance study was carried on 
with reference to problems and resources of 
social work in Michigan. The study, how- 
ever, merits careful attention by those 
groups in other states planning to engage in 
evaluative research on the effectiveness of 
their welfare programs. 

OREEN M. RUEDI. 


Department of Sociology, 
Southwest Missouri State College 


Current Trends: Psychology in the World 
Emergency. By John C. Flanagan, et 
al. Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1952. Pp. 198. $4.00. 


This book, the sixth in the Current Trends 
in Psychology series, consists of eight lec- 
tures delivered, February 15 and 16, 1952, 
at the University of Pittsburgh. The lec- 
turers and their subjects are as follows: 
“Psychology in the World Emergency,” 
John C. Flanagan; “Research in Military 
Leadership,” Fillmore H. Sanford; ‘“Prob- 
lems in the Administration and Utilization 
of Contract Research,” John W. Macmillan; 
“The Uses and Limitations of Mathematical 
Models, Game Theory, and Systems Analy- 
sis in Planning and Problem Solution,” 
John L. Kennedy; “Military Requirements 
for the Systematic Study of Psychological 
Variables,” Arthur W. Melton; “Psychologi- 
cal Warfare, Strategic Intelligence and 
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Overseas Research in the World Emer- 
gency,” Frederick W. Williams; “Matching 
Personnel and Jobs,” Donald E. Baier; 
“Organization and Opportunities in Service 
Programs of Psychological Research,” Glen 
Finch 

Although the title perhaps suggests some- 
what more, the book deals primarily with 
the problems that face the military psy- 
chologist. There is a heavy weighting of 
material of a professional, as contrasted 
with a technical, nature. Two of the essays 
(Macmillan and Finch) are almost ex 
clusively professional. Macmillan’s essay 
deals with the problems that face a person 
who is charged with the responsibility of 
deciding how contract funds shall be dis- 
bursed. Finch’s essay constitutes a guide— 
an excellent one—to the psychologist who 
might be interested in government research 
employment. 

Flanagan’s essay, which introduces the 
volume, discusses some of the aspects of 
the relationship between psychology and 
military psychological research. He _ in- 
cludes a valuable chart showing the or- 
ganization of psychological research units 
in the Department of Defense. He points 
up the responsibility of psychologists, par- 
ticularly in view of the tremendous oppor- 
tunities which have been given to them. 
He indicates, but does not specify, the im- 
plication of military psychological research 
for psychology as a science. 

The distinction between basic and applied 
research is mentioned a number of times 
by several of the writers. The usefulness 
of the distinction from the administrative 
point of view is indicated by Macmillan. 
Most of Melton’s essay is devoted to the 
qualification of the distinction. Melton 
makes the point that research must be 
basic in order to be applicable. He points 
out that changes in the military take place 
so rapidly that some research on the rela- 
tionship between man and some specific 
piece of equipment will be obsolete by the 
time the research is completed, because the 
piece of equipment become obsolete. 
He does, however, suggest the use of actual 
tasks of military personnel whenever pos- 
sible as contrasted with nonsense-syllables, 
Chinese characters, etc., which psychologists 
have used in their laboratory investigations 


has 


Kennedy's essay holds out a hope and a 
promise whereby certain developments in 
mathematics might be used for the solution 
of some of the complex problems that face 
the social scientist. “Mathematics provides 
the optimal language for communicating 
complexity ...” He is critical of what he 
calls “component thinking,” which per- 
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vades many research efforts. He looks with 
hope to “Systems Synthesis” as the solution 
to the problem of complexity. It is, how- 
ever, only “a glint in the eye of a team of 
psychologists, mathematicians, and physi- 
cists,” and he gives the reader only a glim- 
mer of the glint. 

Sanford’s essay constitutes an excellent 
summary of contemporary research in the 
field of leadership. The major drawback in 
this research is the “absence of a defined 
and clear-cut notion of what a good leader 
is and does.” Throughout his essay, San- 
ford communicates to the reader the dan- 
gers which are involved in being glib about 
the problem of leadership. That which con- 
stitutes leadership may well be unique to 
the situation. In our criteria for selecting 
leaders we may simply be selecting indi- 
viduals who will preserve the culture rather 
than supply what the situation needs. 

Baier reviews the techniques and pro- 
cedures which have been used for selecting 
men. His essay is based on the recognition 
that “we are a have-not nation in man- 
power resources when compared with po- 
tential aggressors.” He “a na- 


advocates “a 
tional manpower organization which will 
have the responsibility, authority, and ca- 
pacity to develop better solutions than now 


exist” for coping with the manpower prob- 
lem. 


Perhaps the essay that has the greatest 
interest-value for social scientists at large 
is that by Williams. Williams deals rather 
generally with both the importance of, and 
the difficulties involved in, the concept of 
psychological warfare. He fully recognizes 
the weaknesses of our efforts in these di- 
rections. He indicates the great advantage 
that we have over the Soviet Union by 
virtue of the freedom of our research en- 
deavors. Nevertheless, he suggests that 
we have not fully exploited our freedom, 
and indicates what he thinks are some of 
the factors which are hindering us: (1) 
There is no nonmilitary counterpart from 
which to draw. (2) There have been no 
adequate organizational adjustments “to 
provide sympathetic support” for the ap- 
propriate research. (3) There is a “weight 
of lethargy” brought about by those who 
have been pursuing the work without help 
from the social scientist. (4) It is difficult 
to appreciate the significance of research so 
intangible, and as a consequence funds have 
been limited. (5) There is a lack of clarity 
on the conflict between spending time on 
the solution of methodological—as com- 
pared with direct-service—problems. Im- 
plicit in his remarks is a sensitive under- 
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standing of the meaning of democracy for 
research 

A conspicuous shortcoming is the lack of 
an index, which would have increased the 
value of the book considerably. 


Davip BAKAN. 


I) partment of Psychology, 
University of Missouri 


California Farm Organizations: A Historical 
Study of the Grange, the Farm Bureau 
and the Associated Farmers, 1929-1941. 
By Clarke A. Chambers Berkeley: 
University ilifornia Press, 1952 
Pp. xv 3.78 

If there ji 
on lology 


past 


a) 

anything to the saying that 
present history and history is 
sociology, this study is an example 
Not that a reader would ever wonder 
whether sociologist or historian had written 
it; the hand is plainly that of a historian. 
But the theme of the volume is fragmenta- 
tion of rural society in California as it finds 
expression in three major farm organiza- 
tions lere is the record of the divisions 
of interest and attitude that mark an agri- 
cultural society far on the highroad to in- 
dustrialization. The theme is one that the 
rural sociologist claims equally for his own. 

The 


cover the 


dozen years chosen for the study 
Great Depression. These years 
shocked California’s rural society, split it 
wide open, presented it with new or newly 
sharpened problems—farm labor strife, un- 
employment relief, industrial labor strife 
on the agriculture, tax issues 
ingle tax, marketing con- 
and power development, uni- 
and the reform of state gov- 


fringes of 
from sales tax to 
trols, 
cameralism 
ernment. 


water 


In general, Grange leadership was strong- 
ly personal, politically progressive, founded 
on the working farmer. The Farm Bureau, 
although overlapping in membership, had 
leadership that was less personal and more 
responsive to the larger farmers. The As- 
sociated Farmers, as the United States Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor 
documented thoroughly in the early 1940's 
counted Farm Bureau and State Chamber 
of Commerce influence in its origin. Urban 
industrial and interests filled its 
coffers. Organizations of farm and indus- 
trial laborers were principal targets of its 
activities, 

The book contains a few minor inaccu- 
racies. On the whole, however, it performs 
a useful task rather successfully, throwing 
new light on, and bringing fresh perspec- 


financial 
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tive to, familiar problems of a _ troubled 


era and an unstable rural society. 
Pau. S. TAYLOR. 


Department of Sociology and Economics 
University of California 


The Spirit and Philosophy of Extension 
Work. Edited by R. K. Bliss. Wash- 
ington: Graduate School, United States 
Department of Agriculture, and the Ep- 
silon Sigma Phi, National Honorary 
Extension Fraternity, 1952. Pp. x 4 
393. $4.50. 


George E. Lord, grand director, Epsilon 
Sigma Phi, has this to say of the book: 

“It records in their own words the 
vision of many of the pioneers in exten- 
sion work and brings together for the 
first time important declarations of pol- 
icy and philosophy that have guided the 
federal and state extension § services 
through the years....” 

So it does, and very well. Veteran ex- 
tension workers will appreciate the stimu- 
lating insights as they read about what in- 
spired these men to work for this “new 
education”—men like Butterfield, Knapp, 
Holden, Davenport, True, Smith, Thompson, 
and so many others never heard of by 


young extension workers. 
3e advised, however, that this is 


a collec- 
tion of papers. County agents are not or- 
dinarily found at land-grant-college meet- 
ings delivering papers. There is only the 
slightest trace of the county extension agent 
or local leader to be found—only 4 or 5 
pages of the 393 total. It might have been 
well to quote from some annual reports 

What county agent D. F. Eaton of Texas 
says, at the age of 67, after a lifetime of 
experience, is to the point: “So little of 
what you must know has been written in 
books, and not much of it can be learned 
in a day. The fundamental philosophy 
of the demonstration is the development of 
the operator along with the practical appli- 
cation of the demonstration.” (Texas and 
the nation observed the fiftieth anniversary 
of the first farm demonstration on February 
26, 1953, at the Porter farm, Terrell, Texas.) 

For in-service training, this book’s great 
value lies in the explanation of relation- 
ships. How the Department of Agriculture, 
the land-grant and research ef- 
forts have combined to serve the common 
farmer and his family makes a fine story 
A single writer might have made a fas- 
cinating saga of this book. 

M. L. Wilson states that the book is aimed 
at three groups: (1) professional extension 
workers, (2) local leaders, (3) leaders in 


colleges, 
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other countries. Local leaders are likely to 
make the least use of it. How democracy 
in education functions through a coopera- 
tive arrangement between national, state, 
and county levels should be most significant 
to leaders of other countries. This volume 
should be on the same shelf with Rural 
America and the Extension Service by 
Brunner and Yang. 


The Spirit and Philosophy of Extension 
Work is a good supplement to True’s His- 
tory of Agricultural Extension Work. The 
long story of committee reports and recom- 
mendations, even ahead of the Roosevelt 
Country Life Commission, deepens appre- 
ciation for the years of work by pioneers 
before realization of their efforts through 
national legislation. 

The future attention by men like 
Hannah and Brunner. This is important. 
One wishes that our fledgling workers 
might find more Hannahs and Brunners on 
their in-service training programs. There 
is a feeling, too, that the land-grant colleges 
today may not be fully aware of the new 
challenges of the common man brought to 
the college doorstep by the Extension Serv- 
ice. 


gets 


Now we need a chapter, or a book, on our 
new needs and the appropriate extension 
methods for this interdependent age. A 
final short chapter by the Epsilon Sigma 
Phi publications policy committee 
nizes this need. It mentions assistance to 
rural and urban families in applying their 
own resources to solve their problems, and 
to help them discharge their responsibilities 
as effective citizens. 


recog- 


J. P. Scumipt. 


il Extension Service, 
University 


Guidance in a Rural Community. By Amber 
Arthun Warburton Washington, D.C 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 
1952. Pp. xix 156. No price listed. 

This booklet is a description of the impact 
upon a South Carolina community when 
professionals from the State Department of 

Education initiated community action 

through the local school system. Their goal 

was the improvement of the school program 
and attendance. The report describes 
real action achievements in the local com- 
munity from this state-initiated 

However, some questions need to be asked 

about the reporting and evaluation of the 

involvement and action processes, and the 
results. 


some 


action 
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The following is a presentation of the ac- 
tion as described in the report. The initial 
steps were as follows: 

“For some time, the State Department 
of Education had been trying to decide 
what to do about the large number of 
children of school age who were not in 
school” (p. 11). (They decided to con- 
duct a test project in a local community, 
and made the following initiating steps: ) 

“Many sections of the State were con- 
sidered, but finally it was decided to visit 
the superintendent of schools in Horry 
County. He was enthusiastic about hav- 
ing the project in the county and sug- 
gested the Green Sea High School Dis- 
trict if the people of this community 
agreed. He arranged for the state health 
and guidance supervisors to meet with 
citizens of the Green Sea High School 
District. Two meetings were held before 
the people of the Green Sea area decided 
that they wanted to cooperate in devel- 
oping the pilot rural guidance program” 
(p. 14). 

This farming community had rich soil 
suited to tobacco growing, yet it had few 
telephones; the people were not accustomed 
to congregating in organized group meet- 
ings; there was no PTA; there were severe 
health problems; and there was little con- 
ception of the scientific management of 
water supply, nutrition, milk handling, or 


sewage disposal, either at the schools or in 


the homes. School absenteeism was high 
and holding power was low; whereas 284 
children started to school in 1937, only 24 
were attending the twelfth grade in 1949. 

From an initial organizational beginning, 
seemingly phenomenal results had devel- 
oped after three years: a $22,000-bond issue 
had been approved to build an addition to 
the high school; two new consolidated ele- 
mentary schools were planned; a com- 
munity planning council and a youth coun- 
cil were formed; the school staff was organ- 
ized to study children and had developed a 
guidance program; the youth council built 
a community recreation center; school hours 
were adjusted to fit the farm work season; 
znd the school shop became a center for 
community service. A PTA, health center, 
health self-survey, school lunch program, 
nutrition-education program, pre-school 
clinic, and _ school-attendance campaign 
were organized. 

Yet, evidence exists that at least some of 
this program was on paper only. For in- 
stance, the report states, “Leaders of the 
Green Sea Planning Council were often dis- 
couraged because only a few persons shared 
responsibility for council work” (p. 117). 
There was small attendance at the meet- 
ings. Likewise, “Regular school staff meet- 
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conferences 
(p. 122). There had 


ings were not held and case 
failed to materialize” 
been very high turnover of school per- 
sonnel and state consultants. Although the 
report states that real objectives were ac- 
complished, no figures are given on actual 
changes in school attendance, absenteeism, 
or drop-outs. 

The reviewer would suggest that here is 
a case of state-initiated community action 
which needs to be analyzed further. Large 
amounts of State Department of Education 
funds certainly were expended. It is ob- 
vious that local action is an absolute neces- 
ity in solving many local problems and 
that outside professional consultants as well 
as county and local community profession- 
als are extremely important in initiating 
and giving consultation to such complex 
social developments. There is a real need 
to learn from past experience how com- 
munities can be assisted in defining their 
real problems, and in setting and achieving 
goals. This requires careful planning of 
test or experimental developments, and 
completely accurate and honest description 
and analysis of the involvement processes 
and the results. 

Some of the components of designing such 
analysis are as follows: Although it is pos- 
sible to study community action while it is 
in process, there are distinct advantages 
and disadvantages in utilizing such a meth- 
odology. The greatest danger is to prevent 
the research role either from becoming a 
consultant role or from giving artificial 
stimulation to the action. However, ex- 
perience shows that post factum analysis of 
social action provides accurate and useful 
results Such analysis is done by recon- 
structing the events and processes within 
the framework of a carefully developed re- 
search design. In the instance of this test 
program, significant contributions to knowl- 
edge could be gained by further informa- 
tion about the extent, channels, and ideo- 
logical bases of the involvement of the com- 
munity members and organizations and the 
role of the outside consultants (one of 
whom was Carl Taylor), as well as by a 
more objective evaluation of the results. 
This project really cannot be classified as a 
scientific experiment because it was not 
organized to test clearly defined principles 
of social organization. 

The reviewer would like to suggest now a 
real research project to reconstruct the 
social components of the Green Sea Com- 
munity action to discover and make avail- 
able the action events, processes, and re- 
sults for theoretical as well as applied pur- 


poses. The present report represents an 
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excellent description of the project and 
should be useful to anyone interested in 
knowing more about the initiation of local 
community action, especially in the fields 
of education and health organization. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Michigan State College. 


A Community Youth Development Pro- 
gram. By Robert J. Havighurst, Robert 
F. DeHaan, William J. Dieterich, Henry 
Hackamack, LaVona Johnson, and Rob- 
ert D. King. Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs, No. 75. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. 
viii + 59. $1.50. 


The community youth-development pro- 
gram reported in this monograph is an ex- 
periment in the use of scientific knowledge 
and local community resources to promote 
the personal and social development of 
youth. The project is being financed by the 
C. A. Morman Foundation and is under the 
general direction of a staff of educators, 
psychologists, and social scientists attached 
to the University of Chicago. Their general 
objective is to determine whether a com- 
munity can increase its output of unusually 
able, creative young people and reduce the 
number of the socially and personally mal- 
adjusted through the use of local com- 
munity resources. The experiment will 
cover a period of ten years. Maladjusted 
and talented children for experimental 
treatment are to be selected by a combina- 
tion of sociometric methods, psychological 
testing, and other diagnostic techniques. 
Adult personnel who are to act as coun- 
selors are to be selected on the basis of 
their interest in the project and on their 
willingness to cooperate in the experi- 
mental program. In contrast with the 
Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study, where 
sole reliance was placed on the “big brother 
technique,” personnel will be given ex- 
tended training in guidance and counseling 
techniques before assuming therapeutic 
responsibilities. 

A local lay committee will assume moral 
responsibility for the program and will 
determine major policies. A local commit- 
tee of professional workers drawn from 
youth-serving agencies in the community is 
scheduled to take the initiative in recruit- 
ing and selecting local people for member- 
ship in the training seminar. They will also 
be expected to advise the community com- 
mission on technical questions which arise, 
to advise the university consultants regard- 
ing operational details of the program, and 
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finally to put recommended techniques to 
use in their own organizations. The uni- 
versity committee will be responsible for 
training people who work on the project 
and for publishing an account of the 
project. 

This experiment should attract the atten- 
tion of both lay and professional people 
because it represents a direct test of many 
things psychologists and social scientists 
know about personal and social adjustment 
of youth, as well as of the ability of lecal 
people to apply these things after a limited 
period of training. It will also be of interest 
because of the nature of the experimental 
design itself and because of the interdisci- 
plinary cooperation involved. Community 
planners should learn much about what 
may be accomplished by using trained lay 
leaders in community youth-development 
programs. 

HERBERT F’. LIONBERGER. 
Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Missouri 


Future Citizens All. Gordon W. Blackwell 
and Raymond F. Gould. Chicago: 
American Public Welfare Association, 
1952. Pp. xxix 181. $2.00. 


The general question posed by the au- 
thors for their painstaking research was: 
“Is the Aid to Dependent Children program 
in all areas of the country meeting the 
needs of these dependent children and suc- 
cessfully helping to preserve family life?” 
To get answers, detailed schedules were 
collected covering 18,658 children of 6,535 
families in 38 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Alaska. These findings were 
analyzed at some length. In brief, the re- 
searchers concluded that family life was 
being preserved, and the grants were un- 
questionably aiding all families. On the 
other hand, basic needs of dependent chil- 
dren in some areas of the country were far 
from being met. This conclusion was based 
on careful analysis of the incomes of these 
ADC families—incomes which in too many 
cases did not equal minimum-subsistence 
budgets that states had established. The 
areas of the country where the needs were 
less well met were the Southeastern and 
Southwestern States, and rural areas in 
general Consistently, children in larger 
cities were much better off in every respect. 

This study was planned by the American 
Public Welfare Association, under a grant 
from the Field Foundation, and was made 
by the Institute for Research in Social 
Science of the University of North Caro- 
lina. The plan of the study was to take, 
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from the whole country, a broad sample 
of cases in which the ADC grant had been 
terminated during the fall months of 1950 
and in which the families involved had re- 
ceived some financial aid for a period of 
more than six months. The material was 
collected on carefully prepared schedules, 
by interview in the several states, through 
the cooperation of state welfare depart- 
ments. Data requested concerned composi- 
tion of family and living arrangements at 
the beginning and end of the _ period, 
reasons for the crisis which necessitated 
help for the family, occupations of parents 
and any children working, education of 
children, health conditions, housing condi- 
tions, evidences of child neglect, and 
amount and source of income. 

The report covers more territory and 
more children than have previous studies of 
children in ADC households. The con- 
clusions, in general, support these former 
studies in that the program has been a 
distinct help to many families. As in other 
studies, the mother is the head of the 
household in the vast majority of cases— 
here, 91 per cent. All data gathered are 
carefully compiled, with many tables and 
graphs to emphasize points. Factors are 
also interrelated, and particularly examined 
in relation to income and size of com- 
munity. The positive findings supporting 
the general value of this program are that 
most of the families were doing a good job; 
educational and vocational achievements 
were very creditable; illegitimacy, delin- 
quency, and crime were not proportionately 
high in this group. But, a number of fam- 
ilies were existing on less than minimum 
recognized needs, and in these families were 
found poorer housing, poorer health condi- 
tions, more delinquency, and lower occu- 
pational and educational status than were 
found in the group as a whole. 

All conclusions are well supported by 
data. The authors attempted no recom- 
mendations and were exceedingly objective 
in the presentation of material. They in- 
clude discussion of the administration of 
the program in the various states. Those 
unfamiliar with it may not realize the 
amount of variation allowed and found in 
different parts of the country. The reader 
is impressed with the thoroughness of this 
study on one of our fundamental welfare 
programs. The reader is also impressed 
with the knowledge that the program is 
not meeting adequately the needs of de- 
pendent children in some areas. Perhaps 
this program needs review in the light of 
other ways of meeting basic needs. The 
authors ask a pertinent question in the 
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summary chapter (p. xxvii): “Is this the 
best the United States can do to conserve 
these millions of children—-FUTURE CITI- 
ZENS ALL?” 

JENNETTE R. GRUENER. 


Department of Social Work 
University of Missouri 


Community Services for Older People: The 
Chicago Plan. Prepared by the Com- 
munity Project for the Aged, of the 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago; Elizabeth Breckinridge, Director. 
Chicago, Illinois: Wilcox and Follett 
Co., 1952. Pp. xv 240. $3.00. 


The Community Project for the Aged, of 
the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago, was established in 1947. It had three 
major objectives: first, to analyze the needs 
of older persons in the Chicago area; sec- 
ond, to strengthen existing programs and to 
plan new programs designed to meet these 
needs; and third, to promote the establish- 
ment of these services. A fourth objective 
was thrust upon the project soon after its 
inception: to serve as a guide and clearing 
house for the vast number of committees, 
commissions, and councils on aging that 
have sprung into being in all sections of 
the United States. 

This book is a well-written, fully docu- 
mented statement of the work that has 
been done. It is the essence of countless 
interviews, conferences, seminars, activities, 
research studies, and experiments. Al- 
though the report is straightforward and 
objective, one can sense the enthusiasm, the 
joys, the headaches, and the heartbreaks of 
the undertaking. 

The problems of the aging are grouped 
under four main headings: employment and 
retirement, housing and home services, 
health, and recreation and education. The 
author summarizes the research, community 
education, and services that the project 
sponsored in each field. In the concluding 
chapter, the Chicago Plan is presented and 
recommendations are set forth with speci- 
fied priorities. 

Throughout the report only scanty atten- 
tion is paid to the well-adjusted older per- 
sons, and their resources and potentials are 
largely ignored. Greater insight into the 
problems of aging might have been ob- 
tained if the project had been able to ex- 
pand its coverage to include this more 
favored group. Undoubtedly, such was the 
original intent; but the compelling needs of 
the problem cases and the availability of 
the records and assistance of social agencies 
combined to direct the research and activi- 
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ties of project personnel into the field of 
welfare services. 
WaALtTerR C. McKAIN, JR. 


[partment of Rural Sociology, 
The University of Connecticut. 


Living in the Later Years: A Report on the 
Second Annual Southern Conference on 
Gerontology Held at the University of 
Florida. Edited by T. Lynn Smith. 
Gainesville, Florida: University of 
Florida Press, 1952. Pp. x 176. $2.50 
(paper bound). 

Each of the five sessions of this confer- 
ence was opened with a paper outlining the 
major aspects of a problem area. Follow- 
ing the paper, a number of panel discuss- 
ants described various efforts of projects 
undertaken to meet the problem situations 
under consideration. 

The first session was devoted to a 
stantial demography based upon data from 
the 1950 census with respect to the num- 
bers, distribution, and migration of the 
older segments of our population. The 
problems needing further study were also 
outlined at this session; especial emphasis 
was placed upon the need for a special mi- 
gration census or “for some continuous sys- 
tem for measuring the volume and effect 
of seasonal and permanent migrants to 
Florida and the neighboring Gulf States.” 

The second session was given over to a 
discussion of housing for the aged and re- 
tired persons. The paper by Henry S. 
Churchill was followed by panel speakers 
who described a number of housing projects 
which had been developed in Florida for 
the housing of the aged, namely, Moose- 
haven, Trailer Living, Penney Farms, River 
Garden, Postal Colony, and the nursing 
homes. The technical, economic, and social 
aspects of the housing problem were 
stressed throughout the session. The “ter- 
minal hotel” was rejected as a means of 
meeting the housing problem of the aged. 
Instead the position was taken that “housing 
for the aged cannot be separated either 
from the total housing problem of the 
couutry, or from basic social welfare atti- 
tudes as expressed by the public in its 
willingness to be taxed.” 

“Finances for Living in the Later Years” 
was the topic of the third session of the 
conference. The obvious problems arising 
from inadequate provision for old age, from 
inflation, and from partial employment 
were reviewed. Again the panel contribu- 
tions consisted largely of descriptions of 
projects designed to alleviate the financial 
difficulties of the aged in certain Florida 


sub- 
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areas. The development of handicrafts, as 
at Berea College, was also discussed as a 
means of supplementing the incomes of 
older people. 

The fourth session concerned itself with 
the problem of “healthful living in the later 
years.” Papers were presented on “Better 
Food for the Later Years,” the “Extension 
of Vigorous Life,” and the “Importance of 
Minerals in the Diet of Older People.” 
Further research in this area of nutrition 
was urged. The final session of the con- 
ference dealt with the cultural, religious, 
and recreational activities of our senior citi- 
zens. Again, many specific projects were 
cited as illustrations of what could be done 
in making more adequate provision for 
wholesome and appropriate activities sore- 
ly needed by older people 

The material presented at this conference 
varies, of course, in its adequacy and its 
value. Especially significant, however, were 
the papers on “Housing for Aged and Re- 
tired Persons” by Henry S. Churchill, and 
“Better Food for the Later Years” by Clive 
M. McCay. For obvious reasons, the pro- 
jects discussed for meeting the problems 
of the aged were chiefly those undertaken 
in Florida. Some of these projects would be 
impossible in states with less benign cli- 
mates. Nevertheless, the report certainly 
represents a substantial contribution to the 
growing literature in the field of geron- 
tology. 

Lioyp V. BALLARD. 


Department of Soctology, 
Beloit College 


One America: The History, Contributions, 
and Present Problems of Our Racial 
and National Minorities. Third edition. 
Edited by Francis J. Brown and Joseph 
S. Roucek. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. xvi + 764. $5.00. 


This collection of readings, which was 
first published in 1937 as Our Racial and 
National Minorities and reappeared under 
its new title in 1945, has now been re- 
vised extensively. The general organiza- 
tion, however, remains unchanged, although 
Part Three (which deals with minority 
press, politics, and organizations) and Part 
Five (the concluding section) have both 
undergone internal reorganization. Most of 
the book is still devoted to short essays on 
such diverse minority groups as “Icelandic 
Americans” and “Hindu Americans.” Some 
effort is made to consider our most recent 
immigrants—Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, and 
postwar Europeans. The latter group is 
discussed in a short new chapter, while the 
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first two are given superficial consideration 
in the enlarged chapter entitled “The 
Americas and Our Territorials.” It is un- 
fortunate that the largest numbers of con- 
temporary immigrants to the United States 
are all but ignored. The rural sociologist 
will be especially disappointed by the al- 
most complete neglect of those immigrants 
in whom he is most interested: the migrant 
Mexican agricultural worker and European 
farmers admitted under the Displaced Per- 
sons Act. 

The subtitle of the book offers the most 
accurate description of its contents. The 
book makes no pretense to a sociological 
analysis of minority group problems and 
processes, but chronicles “The History, Con- 
tributions, and Present Problems of Our 
Racial and National Minorities.” It would 
seem to be a useful textbook for beginning 
college courses dealing with these problems. 
It is certainly one of the best available 
reference books for those interested in ob- 
scure and often neglected American minori- 
ties. 

The articles are written largely by parti- 
sans of the minority groups concerned, and 
the sociologist can learn much of the social- 
psychology of minority group status in the 
United States by analyzing these articles 
comparatively within his own conceptual 
framework. 

IRWIN DEUTSCHER. 


Department of Sociology, 
University of Missouri. 


The Making of a Southern Industrialist: 
A Biographical Study of Simpson Bobo 
Tanner. By Gerald W. Johnson. Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1952. Pp. viii + 84. 
$2.00. 


Gerald Johnson does not intend this com- 
pact volume to be a complete biography of 
Simpson Bobo Tanner. Rather, he refers to 
it as a “biographical essay” of a pioneer 
southern industrialist. 

Tanner is not portrayed as the greatest 
of the early pioneers. His rise to ‘ndustrial 
power is presented as being representative 
of the regional giants of his day. By study- 
ing such men as Tanner, Johnson asserts, 
the reader may gain a better understanding 
of a “whole class of men and a whole 
economic revolution” taking place within 
the South following the Civil War. 

Johnson limits his analysis to those fac- 
tors most pertinent in Tanner’s life. These 
factors are considered with respect to his 
early vocational training, his venture into 
the business world, his industrial manage- 
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ment and dealings, and his interest and in- 
sights in terms of global trade. Further, 
these factors are those which generally 
complement his industrial success. Of par- 
ticular interest are the comments on Tan- 
ner’s industrial mannerisms. His paternal- 
istic attitude, for example, gives a clear in- 
dication of the owner-labor relationships 
of the times. The reviewer might add that 
the continuation of this type of attitude is 
still observable in parts of the South today, 
indicating to some degree the magnitude of 
its original importance. 

The expressed purpose of the author to 
present a “bare outline” of a_ pioneer 
southern industrialist restricts the volume 
to a limited analysis. However, Johnson 
has given a valuable picture of what one 
may expect to find with deeper research 
in this field. 

Georce T. BLUME. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Missourt. 


The World of Eli Whitney. By Jeannette 
Mirsky and Allan Nevins. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1952. Pp. xvi 
+ 346. $5.75. 


This full-scale biography does justice to 
Eli Whitney’s importance as an American 
inventor and businessman. Whitney is well 
known for his invention of the cotton gin, 
which altered forever the history of the 
American South. The authors also rightly 
stress the influence of his sustained work 
in the manufacture of muskets, which, in 
their estimat.on, changed the social and eco- 
nomic growth of the North and gave it its 
industrial might. In reality, Whitney could 
lay claim to having fathered the American 
system of interchangeable manufacture, 
which was soon producing quantities of 
hardware, sewing machines, and cheap, 
serviceable clocks and watches. Men who 
were trained by him continued his methods 
and translated his concept into other fields 
Whitney invented many tools and machines, 
of which the milling machine is considered 
most important by the authors of this Fook. 
He established ‘a business that remained, in 
the hands of his son and grandson, one of 
the country’s leading private armories for 
ninety years, until it was sold to the Win- 
chester Arms Company. Whitney’s influ- 
ence on Henry Ford by way of Henry M. 
Leland is pointed out, and throughout the 
study attention is devoted to the work of 
comparable men in other countries. 

Although liberal quotations are given 
from the Whitney papers, sometimes to the 
detriment of a smoothly flowing narrative, 
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footnotes are inadequate, and the bibliogra- 
phy contains a surprising number of gen- 
eral works only dimly related to the imme- 
diate subject at hand. This reviewer, at 
least, doubts whether biographers can 
psychoanalyze their subjects successfully 
and remains unconvinced of suppositions 
expressed regarding Whitney’s attitude to- 
ward Catherine Greene. And possibly Hall 
and North deserve more credit than they 
get in a book focused on Whitney. 

As a whole, however, the study is accu- 
rate and painstaking. It corrects some of 
the old Whitney legends and places the man 
in relation to his time. As the only modern 
and complete biography of Whitney, it fills 
a distinct need. Most of all, it presents 
many of the problems and ideas which 
faced Western culture in its transition from 
handicraft to machine production. 


Lewis ATHERTON. 


Department of History, 
University of Missouri. 


BOOK NOTE 


Social and Economic Studies. Vol. 1, No. 1 
(Feb. 1953). Published by the Insti- 
tute of Social and Economic Research, 
University College of the West Indies, 
Jamaica, B.W.I. Pp. 119. $0.75 per 
number. 

Social and Economic Studies “reports on 
the work undertaken by or in association 
with the Institute of Social and Economic 
Research,” but “other contributions will be 
considered.” The first issue contains the 
following article of interest to rural sociolo- 
gists: “Aspects of Family Organization in 
a Coastal Negro Community in British 
Guiana: A Preliminary Report” (pp. 87- 
111). 


RURAL FICTION OF 1952 
Selected by Caroline B. Sherman 


New York: 
Pp. 314. 


Little Mule. By John Burress. 
Vanguard Press, Inc., 1952. 
$3.00. 

This recalcitrant little boy growing slow- 
ly into realization of responsibility in a 
fatherless, penniless rural family in Mis- 
souri has strong, homely appeal, as has his 
wise though unlearned mother. The cruelty 
of neighbors toward the family of a former 
loved minister seems unbelievable to those 
who have not known backwoods communi- 
ties. 
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New 
1952. 


By Jon Cleary. 
Scribners Sons, 


The Sundowners. 
York: Charles 
Pp. 290. $3.00. 
Excessive family loyalty keynotes this 
attention-holding Australian novel. A no- 
madic husband, too fond of drink, insists on 
a life of wagon-and-tent; wife and young 
son yearn for a permanent home. He does 
any work the bush country demands. Driv- 
ing thousands of sheep for dozens of 
droughty miles and riding the races, he 
does best. The valiant wife strives to teach 
the son to follow traditional principles, yet 
to follow his father unquestioningly. Fresh 
characters are thoroughly alive. 


Ernest Haycox. 
Brown and Co., 


Earthbreakers. By 
New York: Little, 
1952. Pp. 405. $3.50. 

Beginning where most narratives of the 
Oregon Trail leave off, this story carries a 
band of emigrants through the first year of 
settlement in the rain-soaked wilderness of 
Oregon as they hew small homeplaces from 
the forests, see their food dwindle away, 
work unceasingly for the first wheat har- 
vest, and cling to neighborliness. Com- 


The 


passion and brutality both have sway. 


By Viola Paradise. 
Pp. 


Tomorrow the Harvest. 
New York: Morrow and Co., 1952. 
316. $3.50. 

Post-revolutionary conditions in rural 
Maine make a revealing background for a 
heart-warming family story by an experi- 
enced writer. The surprising knowledge of 
child psychology and successful elementary 
educational methods must be considered as 
intuitive on the part of two gallant women 
working together. 


New 
Pp. 


By Wilma Russ. 


Quivering Earth. 
McKay Co., 1952. 


York: David 
248. $3.00. 
Intensely regional, these Everglades char- 
acters are unique but believable. The 
swamp country in the early 1900’s was 
mysterious and almost unexplored. An odd 
little girl grows up in its wilderness with 
an odder old man, but faintly rernembers 
earlier influences. Her slow maturity is in- 
fluenced by this recollection, plus strange 

surroundings and nomadic people. 


By Zoe Lund Schiller. 


Candle for a Star. 
Pp. 


New York: Macmillan Co., 1952. 
275. $3.50. 

In a cleverly arranged description of the 
giving of a pageant of celebration in the 
Puget Sound area, the mental flashbacks of 
old Duncan MacGregor give realistic pic- 
tures of the sometimes devious and crooked 
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ways in which a pioneer land is developed 
in contrast with the ways of progress dis- 
closed in the pageantry. 


The Gown of Glory. By Agnes Sligh Turn- 
bull. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
1952. Pp. 403. $3.75. 


Following her popular Bishop’s Mantle, 
this author now writes of a village minister 
in western Pennsylvania at the turn of the 
century, and his artless and devoted family 
To those who want primarily a clean, guile- 
less novel, it is a boon. Compassion pre- 
vails. To many, the innocent simplicity of 
the family will be refreshing. 


New 
Inc., 


Whetstone Walls. By Lella Warren. 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1952. Pp. 437. $4.00. 


The ramified family whose early fifty 
years were covered in Foundation Stone 
(this list for 1940) is carried forward in a 
rather diffused fashion. Relatives are nu- 
merous; idiomatic mannerisms are not lim- 
ited to the conversations. Integrity is em- 
phasized. It is the period after the Civil 
War. The basic scene is a corner of Ala- 
bama, with some chapters devoted to medi- 
cal-student years in New Orleans. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Adolescence and Youth: The Process of 
Maturing. By Paul H. Landis. New 
second edition. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. xii 
+ 453. $5.00. 


The American Competitive Enterprise Econ- 
omy: A Study in Economic Principles 
and Human Well-Being. By Emerson 
P. Schmidt, R. Buford Brandis, W. 
Glenn Campbell, and Thomas F. John- 
son. Washington, D. C.: Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 1953. 
(17 chapters, each in pamphlet form.) 
$0.50 each, $6.00 per set. 


By Paul 
University 
Pp. xxii +4 


American Nonsinging Games. 
Brewster. Norman, Okla.: 
of Oklahoma Press, 1953. 
218. $3.75. 


Amish Life. By John A. Hostetler. Scotts- 
dale, Pa.: Mennonite Publishing House, 
1952. Pp. vii + 32. $0.50. 


Biography of a Country Church. By Gar- 
land A. Hendricks. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Broadman Press, 1952. Pp. xiv + 137. 
$2.00. 
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Community Organization for Irrigation im 
the United States. By Frank Adams 
Rome, Italy: Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, 1952 
Pp. iii 39. $0.50. 


landliche Wohlfahrtswesen in Oster- 
reich. By Des Osterreichischen FAO 
Komitees. Sonderheft NR. 1 Wien: Os- 
terreichischen FAO Subkomitee fur 
landisches Wohlfahrlswesen, 1952. No 
price listed. 


Das 


Demographic Yearbook, 1952. Fourth issue. 
By Department of Economic Affairs, 
Statistical Office of the United Nations. 
New York: United Nations, 1952. Pp 
518. $7.50. 


The Dynamics of Social Action. By Seba 
Eldridge. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1952. Pp. v + 119. $2.50. 


Economics of Agricultural Production and 
Resource Use. By Earl O. Heady. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
viii + 850. $9.75. 


Farm Management Investigations for Agri- 
cultural Improvement. By W. Y. Yang. 
Rome, Italy: Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, 1952. 
Pp. v + 36. $0.50. 


The Function of the Public Schools in Deal- 


ing with Religion. By the Committee 
on Religion and Education, American 
Council on Education. Washington, D. 
S American Council on Education, 
1953. Pp. xiv + 145. $2.00. 


Human Problems in Technological Change: 
A Casebook. Edited by F vard H. 
Spicer. New York: Russell S: 2 Foun- 
dation, 1952. Pp. 301. $4.00. 


Human Relations: Concepts in Concrete So- 
cial Science. By Hugh Cabot and Jo- 
seph A. Kahl. Vol. I. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
Pp. xxxi + 333. $4.75. 


Human Relations: Cases in Concrete Social 
Science. By Hugh Cabot and Joseph A. 
Kahl. Vol. Il. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1953. Pp. xiii + 
273. $4.25. 


Innovation: The Basis of Cultural Change. 
By H. G. Barnett. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. xi + 462. $6.50. 
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Inventory of Public Affairs and Social Sci- 
ence Research in the Western States, 
1951 and 1952, and a Directory of Re- 
search Agencies. Compiled by Pamela 
Ford and Stanley Scott. Berkeley, 
Calif.: Western Governmental Research 
Association in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, 1953. Pp. vii 4 
113. $2.00. 


Journal for Social Research. Vol. 3, No. 1. 
Edited by F. Brummer, A. J. La Grange, 
R. E. Lighton, P. J. Olckers, and O. J. 
M. Wagner. Pretoria, So. Africa: Na- 
tional Council for Social Research, 1952. 
Subscription, 10 s per year. 


Managing Your Money. By J. K. Lasser 
and Sylvia F. Porter. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1953. Pp. 
xili + 430. $4.95. 


Menomini Peyotism: A Study of Individual 
Variation in a Primary Group with a 
Homogeneous Culture. By J. S. Slotkin 
and David P. McAllester. Philadelphia: 
The American Philosophical Society, 
1952. Pp. 576-702. $2.00. 


A Methodological Study of Migration and 
Labor Mobility in Michigan and Ohio 
in 1947. By Donald J. Bogue. Oxford, 
Ohio: Scripps Foundation, 1952. Pp. vi 
+ 100. $1.00. 


Norman J. Coleman and Coleman’s Rural 
World: A Study in Agricultural Lead- 
ership. By George F. Lemmer. Co- 
lumbia, Mo.: Curators of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, 1953. Pp. 168. $2.50. 


Panorama Sociologique du Bresil. 
Carneiro Leao. Paris, France: 
Universitaires de France, 1953. 
+ 152. No price listed. 


By A. 
Presses 
Pp. xii 


Race and Class in Rural Brazil. Edited by 
Charles Wagley. New York: UNESCO, 
1952. Pp. 160. $1.25. 


Racial and Cultural Minorities: An Analysis 
of Prejudice and Discrimination. By 
George Eaton Simpson and J. Milton 
Yinger. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1953. Pp. x + 773. $6.00. 


The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. 
By Ruth Strang. Fourth edition. New 
York: Bureau of Publication, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1953. 
Pp. xvi + 491. $3.75. 
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Congregation and Community 
Health. By Division of American Mis- 
sions, National Lutheran Council. Chi- 
Ill.: National Lutheran Council, 
$0.50. 


The Rural 


cago, 
1953. 


Scope and Method in Sociology: A Meta- 
sociological Treatise. By Paul Hanly 
Furfey. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1953. Pp. xii + 556. $5.00. 


Some Aspects of Surface Water Develop- 
ment in Arid Regions. By A. DeVajda. 
Rome, Italy: Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, 1952. 
Pp. v + 45. $0.50. 
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These Will Go to College. By R. Clyde 
White. Cleveland, Ohio: The Press of 
Western Reserve University, 1952. Pp 
xvii + 108. $2.75. 


Whom We Shall Welcome: Report of the 
President’s Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization. By the President's 
Commission on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1952. Pp. 
xv + 319. $0.75. 


Uneducated. 
Douglas W. Bray. 
bia University Press, 1953. 
246. $4.50. 


By Eli Ginzberg and 
New York: Colum- 
Pp. xxv + 


The 
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Edited by T. Wilson Longmore* 


A Community Looks at Itself: A Method of 
Self-Study for Small Communities As 
Developed at Weeping Water, Nebraska. 
Winifred Gilson, George R. Kailey, 
Shirley J. Kailey, Paul L. Leuenberger, 
Jr., and Gene B. Meier. Univ. of Neb. 
Press, Lincoln. 101 pp. Aug. 1952. 


his bulletin is the outgrowth of Ne- 
braska’s participation in the Mid-Century 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth and is itself an expression of the 
interstimulation of national, state, and local 
group thinking. The immediate circum- 
stance leading to the preparation of the 
bulletin was the widespread expression of a 
need for materials which would aid in 
developing ways and means to carry out 
programs for improvement of conditions for 
youth and children in local communities. 
This expression of need came to the Ne- 
braska Council on Children and Youth from 
all parts of the state. The Council asked 
the cooperation of specialists from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Graduate School of So- 
cial Work in developing a self-appraisal de- 
vice which could be used by Nebraska 
communities desiring to analyze their serv- 
ices to children and youth. As a result, 
five students working toward their master’s 
degrees in the School of Social Work devel- 
oped, in cooperation with the citizens of 
Weeping Water, Nebraska, a model plan for 
“community analysis” in five areas of serv- 
ice—recreation, family living, health, reli- 
gion, and education. These were considered 
as corresponding to the five major phases 
of a child’s development as he grows to 
maturity. 

The contents of the bulletin are: a sum- 
mary description of the Weeping Water 
community; an account of how the project 
came about; five sections describing recrea- 
tion, family living, health, religion, and 
education as these relate to the community’s 
children and youth; self-study guides for 
the small community, including suggested 
procedures and schedules for surveys simi- 
lar to the one conducted in Weeping Water; 
and a brief, classified bibliography. 

From the standpoint of the major purpose 
of the bulletin, the part which presents the 
suggested procedures and schedule forms is 
the most important. The forms are not 
unlike many that have been prepared for 
community self-surveys. An important con- 
tribution of this part of the bulletin, how- 
ever, is the emphasis on bringing together 
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similar types of information from the var- 
ious forms. Some of the questions in the 
schedules are ambiguous, and the possible 
answers to a number might well present the 
layman with serious problems of tabulation 
Concrete suggestions for significant tabula- 
tions, in addition to the one given on family 
activities, would have greatly strengthened 
the bulletin. 

The five separate descriptions of the serv- 
ice areas surveyed in Weeping Water are 
very good in themselves, but the bulletin 
suffers from the absence of an integrated 
treatment of these areas—a discussion that 
might have been expected from researchers 
concerned with community welfare. Ad- 
mittedly, this is asking for a great deal, but 
division of the community into areas of 
service without considerable attention to 
their integration is a major obstacle to 
effective community development. 

Without intent, perhaps, the bulletin 
raises a crucial question of the relationship 
of the technician to community surveys. 
The model presented is that of a team of 
five trained researchers working coopera- 
tively with the citizens of Weeping Water. 
But what about the next community whose 
help must be found principally in the pro- 
cedures and schedules set forth in the bul- 
letin? Until a more effective relationship 
between the community specialist and a 
community desiring to know and under- 
stand itself is devised, only unsatisfactory 
results can be expected and local citizens 
with real community concerns will con- 
tinue to meet with frustrations. By ignor- 
ing this prob'em the bulletin calls attention 
to the necessity of providing communities 
with publicly supported consulting service, 
the operations of which should involve full 
community responsibility supported by ade- 
quate technical assistance. 


FRANK D. ALEXANDER. 


Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Educational Planning by Neighborhoods in 
Centralized Districts. Paul L. Essert 
and Robert West Howard. Bur. of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., New York. 132 pp. 1952. 


This small booklet is the product of a 
study conducted by the Institute of Adult 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in cooperation with the New York 
State Central School Boards Committee for 
Educational Research. In the words of the 
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Introduction, its purpose is “... to give a 
close-up moving picture of the process of 
developing unity in diversity in reorgan- 
izing school districts.” The phrase “unity 
in diversity” refers, of course, to the cen- 
tralized school program as it has taken form 
in New York State during the past twenty- 
five years. 

Throughout the volume there is unques- 
tioned acceptance of centralization as a de- 
sirable and necessary goal. The chief con- 
cern is how to “sell” the program to con- 
servative-minded and tax-conscious rural 
people and, once the centralized school has 
become a reality, how to insure its con- 
tinued support and improve its services to 
all the people of the district. 

The first three chapters are mainly his- 
torical. The origins of public education in 
New York are traced back to the efforts of 
the Iroquois Indians to instruct their youth 
in the teachings of the great Hayonawatha, 
the “Hiawatha” of Longfellow’s famous 
poem. Chapters IV and V contain practical 
suggestions for enlisting the support of local 
people in the process of democratic schoo] 
centralization, Chapter V particularly de- 
scribing a number of more-or-less typical 
cases by way of illustration. Rural sociolo- 
gists and agricultural extension workers 
will find little that is unfamiliar in the pro- 
cedures here described. Emphasis is placed 
on such well-tested methods as the care- 
fully planned preliminary survey, home and 
neighborhood visitation (the “kitchen chair 
approach”), discovery and maximum utili- 
zation of local leadership, and the careful 
avoidance of any semblance of dictation 
from above—in this case from the State 
Education Department at Albany. The re- 
maining three chapters are devoted chiefly 
to the problem of reorganizing local com- 
munities around the central school. This 
process will take place with a minimum of 
friction and delay if a school program is 
developed that meets the actual needs and 
aspirations of the people of the district, in- 
cluding adults as well as youth. 

The authors are somewhat evangelical in 
preaching the gospel of centralization, but 
they are not wholly unaware of the poten- 
tial loss of values associated with the pass- 
ing of “the little red schoolhouse.” This is 
but one phase of the larger problem of how 
to combine the technological efficiency of 
large-scale enterprise with the psychologi- 
cal satisfactions experienced in the intimate 
association with small independent groups. 
Evidence presented in this study indicates 
that in New York State the centralized 
school is giving rural children and many 
adults opportunities for a better education 
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than they have ever had before. There is 
also evidence that centralization is a potent 
influence in restructuring the rural com- 
munity on a pattern more appropriate to a 
technological age. Whether this new orien- 
tation can preserve the neighborliness, in- 
dividuality, independence, and other pri- 
mary group values of the old rural com- 
munity remains to be seen Essert and 
Howard believe that it can. As stated in 
their concluding chapter, “The central- 
school district represents a new division in 
government structure, and a new medium 
for cooperative action by adults of this 
‘greater community.’ ”’ 


T. G. STANDING, SR 


New York State College for Teachers, 
Aibany, New York 


Town-Country Relations in Special-Interest 
Organizations, Four Selected Kentucky 
Counties. Joseph Gilbert Hardee and 
Ward W. Bauder. Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 586, Lexington. 36 pp. June 
1952. 


This is a study of the organizational rela- 
tionships of the town and country people 
in the four Kentucky counties of Harrison, 
Logan, Powell, and Magoffin, which can be 
ranked in that order from the less to the 
more rural. Among the objectives of the 
authors in writing the bulletin was that of 
“observing the variations in organizational 
opportunities among town and country peo- 
ple, and noting the differences in organiza- 
tions which have varying percentages of 
country people” in order to reveal the place 
of organizations in town and country rela- 
tions. 


In setting up their research project the 
authors apparently had no basic hypotheses 


in mind. As a consequence, many of the 
data reported in the bulletin are of the 
kind that anyone familiar with rural or- 
ganization and rural people would assume 
to be true. While this does not deprive the 
study of value for the conscientious sociolo- 
gist, it does leave much to be desired. 

A few of tke facts brought out by the 
authors are particularly worth noting. For 
example, membership in organizations per 
1,000 population was highest in the less 
rural and lowest in the more rural counties. 
In all the counties, however, the rate of 
participation in formal organizations was 
lower for country people than for town 
people. 

The average number of members per or- 
ganization was highest in those organiza- 
tions in which country people predominated 
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and smallest in those in which there were 
no country people. The second and third 
highest averages were for those organiza- 
tions in which town members predominated 
and those containing only country mem- 
bers. Despite this seeming dependence on 
country members to swell the membership 
of the organizations, it was found that in 
general the country members were not se- 
lected to hold offices commensurate with 
their proportion of the total membership. 


Organization meetings that combined 
program, business, and recreation were far 
more numerous than any other kind. Meet- 
ings for recreation only were almost non- 
existent in the very rural counties and 
considerably more popular in the less rural 
counties; but the type of meeting in which 
recreation was combined with a program 
was much more popular in the more rural 
than in the less rural counties. 

The tendency of the more rural counties 
to favor meetings combining recreation and 
a program is probably due to the presence 
of 4-H Clubs and other Extension-sponsored 
organizations. Here we find what would 
seem to be a major weakness of this bul- 
letin. It would have been valuable to have 
identified the organizations according to the 
interests involved, in order to determine the 
preferences of town as compared with 
country people. Do occupation-related or- 
ganizations make up a large proportion of 
the formal contacts of country people, and 
do town people by contrast prefer more of 
the fraternal or recreational type? Fur- 
thermore, would it not be helpful to know 
whether country people, even in their so- 
called special-interest connections with 
town-centered organizations, prefer activi- 
ties which involve their whole personalities 
to those which involve only a _ limited 
special interest? 

DONALD R. FESSLER. 


Virginia Polytechnic Lnstitute, 


Blacksburg, Virginia 


The People of Nebraska: A Mid-Century 


Summary. John P. Johansen. Dept. 
Agr. Econ. Progress Rept. No. I (re- 
vised), Neb. Agr. Expt. Sta., Lincoln. 
55 pp. Aug. 1952. 

In general, the content of this bulletin 
follows a pattern which appears to have 
become traditional in the area of popula- 
tion analysis. The writer sifted from the 
1950 census publications the statistical data 
that seemed to possess greatest significance 
for the state and analyzed them in terms 
of both cause and effect. The major areas 
stressed are as follows: population change 
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from 1940 to 1950, changes in age compo- 
sition, migration, changes in residence, and 
regional trends within the state 

Nebraska experienced a population in- 
crease of 0.7 per cent between 1940 and 
1950, as contrasted with a 14.5 per cent 
gain for the nation. The increase came 
about as a consequence of natural increase, 
the excess of births over deaths in 1950 
being 19,131 as compared with only 9,359 
in 1940. The number of old people in 
Nebraska has been increasing at a very 
rapid rate. In 1950, individuals who were 
65 years of age and over accounted for 9.8 
per cent of Nebraska’s total population, 
while the same age group in the nation as 
a whole accounted for only 8.2 per cent of 
the total population. 

The state lost 136,000 people between 1940 
and 1950 through migration exchange with 
other states. This loss, however, was ap- 
proximately 30,000 less than the loss 
through migration suffered between 1930 
and 1940. Urban areas of the state ex- 
perienced a gain of 92,382 between 1940 
and 1950 as contrasted with a gain of only 
28,041 between 1930 and 1940. Within the 
state, the migration pattern disrupts the 
normal balance of the sexes, leaving a pre- 
ponderance of young women in the city 
and a scarcity of this group in the farm 
areas. The most significant problem, how- 
ever, seems to be an increase in the ratio 
of aged to younger people in the resident 
population of smaller villages and farm 
areas as a consequence of the exodus of 
‘uth. 

A sizeable portion of the study is devoted 
to regional characteristics of Nebraska and 
their influence on population trends. The 
regions are characterized by great varia- 
tions in density of farm population, average 
size of farm and ranch, extent of mechani- 
zation of agriculture, and other factors in- 
fluencing distribution of population. The 
most extensive reduction in farm popula- 
tion was in the Central Plains Region. The 
slogan in this area during the drought years 
of the 1930’s was “irrigate or migrate.” 
The author states: “Communities which 
have adopted the former alternative have 
had less extensive losses of resident popula- 
tion, if, in fact, they have not actually 
scored gains.” 

This bulletin fills an important niche in 
population analysis within the United 
States, but it has a few minor weaknesses. 
Under the heading “Smaller Farm Popu- 
lation, Larger Farms,” the author presents 
in eight pages of writing, tables, and charts 
a very logical analysis of reasons for the 
decline of farm population in the state. 
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In the last page and a half devoted to this 
section, he quotes testimony from a hearing 
at Hastings, Nebraska, November 24, 1941. 
Part of the quotation is still valid, but the 
following portion seems questionable and 
ends that section of his bulletin on a weak 
note: “There are other reasons, too, as I 
see it. One of them is that farming in our 
section hasn’t shown any degree of security. 
During the 8 or 9 years that they have been 
growing up, those boys who are now 17 
years of age haven’t known a good ‘crop 
condition.’” The reader is led to assume 
that the agricultural situation in Nebraska 
hasn’t changed materially since 1941. 

Although the author devoted two pages 
to a discussion of census terminology and 
definitions, he failed to distinguish very 
clearly between “a farm” as _ classified 
under the 1940 census, and “a farm” as 
classified under the 1950 census. 

The bulletin is a worthy contribution to 
the field and will undoubtedly be of value 
to various agricultural, industrial, educa- 
tional, and governmental policy-making 
individuals. 

BarpIN H. NELSON. 


Texas A. & M 
College Station, Texas 


College, 


Young People and Their Future 
Plans. Frank Uhlir and Helen Abell. 
Economics Division, Farm Population 
and Rural! Life Section, Canada Dept. of 
Agr., Ottawa. 12 pp. Jan. 1953. 

Rural Young People and Their Future 
Plans is a twelve-page report from the col- 
lection of data made possible by the co- 
operation of some 800 young respondents 
and by the assistance of key persons in 
schools of agriculture and home economics 
in Alberta, Ontario, and Quebec, Canada. 
The data were obtained by means of a mail 
questionnaire, which brought responses 
from 667 out of the 800 selected rural young 
people. 

The selectees were chosen to represent an 
interest in or a connection with agriculture. 
Their average ages were 18 years for the 
men and 17 years for the women; the men 
had completed 9.9 grades and the women 
9.3 grades of school. Practically all lived 
on farms. Less than a third of the men and 
a half of the women were on small farms, 
and approximately one-fourth of the men 
and one-fifth of the women were on large 
farms. The others were on medium-sized 
farms. 

More than 90 per cent of the men but 
only 25 per cent of the women intended to 
make farming their future occupation or 
way of life. A combination of farming and 
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nonfarming occupations was chosen by less 
than 4 per cent of the men compared with 
22.5 per cent of the women. Approximately 
60 per cent of the men and women ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the present size 
of farm, and “it was clearly shown that the 
respondents tended to prefer farms of me- 
dium size.” But two full-time farmers are 
thought to be needed on the medium-sized 
farm—*‘the operator himself and a member 
of his family.” It is not surprising that 
only one-fourth of the women compared 
with 90 per cent of the men preferred 
farming as a future way of life. This 
“affects the root of country life,” for every 
farmer needs to take a wife. 

The study is looked upon by its authors 
as offering opportunities for guidance of 
leisure-time activity among rural young 
people. The use of leisure is a problem to 
all who have direct or indirect contacts 
with rural young people; education—intel- 
lectual and moral development—does not 
end after a person has left school. Most 
young people expect to relax in their leisure 
time; the majority expressed a wish to at- 
tend dances, and the intention of spending 
some evenings in town attending movies. 

Some expressed the intention of improv- 
ing themselves by attending lectures and 
church services. This raised in the minds 
of the authors the question: “Is it possible 
to create for them so warm and attractive 
an atmosphere in the schools, churches, and 
other institutions that they would maintain 
steady contact with their adult advisors 
even after their schooling is finished, and 
consider these adults as friends?” 


E. L. KIRKPATRICK. 


Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio, 


Health Resources and Their Use by Rural 
People: Ulster County. Margaret L. 
Bright and Donald G. Hay. Corneil 
Univ. Dept. Rur. Soc. Mimeo. Bull. 32, 
in cooperation with Bur. of Agr. Econ., 
USDA, Ithaca, N. Y. 30 pp. July 1952. 


This bulletin is a report of the findings in 
one of the six upstate New York counties 
selected for a study of the health resources 
of rural people. The authors’ objectives 
were to answer questions relative to: (1) 
the health services and facilities available 
to and used by rural people, (2) the health 
practices of rural people, and (3) the opin- 
ions and attitudes of rural people toward 
the health and medical services available to 
them. Their study technique consisted of a 
field survey supplemented by inventories of 
medical personnel and facilities. The in- 
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terviews obtained were from 264 rural 
households selected in such a way as to 
assure proportional representation from all 
rural areas (villages as well as open coun- 
try) of the county. 

The first section of the bulletin is an 
analysis of data relative to physicians. The 
authors discuss number and distribution of 
medical doctors, characteristics of patients, 
frequency and place of treatment, reasons 
for treatment, and the opinion of rural peo- 
ple relative to the sufficiency and cost of 
medical care outside hospitals. In the sec- 
ond section of the report, the same infor- 
mation is presented for dentists. At this 
point it would have been logical to include 
a section on nurses to complete the medical 
personnel picture. Why this was not done 
is not explained by the authors. 

A clear view of the health resources of an 
institutional nature is obtained from the 
analysis of available facilities, included in 
the third, fourth, and fifth sections of the 
study. For hospitals, county health depart- 
ments, and school health services, the 
authors give similar but somewhat more 
detailed information than was given for 
medical personnel. Findings relative to 
health insurance, including who had such 
insurance and the type of coverage held, 
are reported just prior to the final section, 
which is devoted to health practices. This 
concluding section is a comprehensive 
analysis of sanitary precautions, treatment 
for colds and fevers, immunizations, mater- 
nal care, and preventive physical examina- 
tions. 

Among the significant conclusions of the 
study are: (1) The use of doctors, dentists, 
and hospitals was somewhat more common 
among rural families who depended on 
farming for a livelihood than among those 
who did not; (2) persons of higher socio- 
economic status tended to use a medical 
practitioner more frequently than their less 
fortunate neighbors; (3) the rural people of 
the county depended almost wholly on local 
physicians and dentists for treatment; (4) 
the majority of the persons interviewed 
thought that there were enough doctors 
and dentists for their needs; and (5) pre- 
ventive health practices tended to be re- 
stricted in their use among the rural 
population. 

Rural sociologists contemplating studies 
of health- and medical-care situations in 
particular areas will do well to read this 
bulletin. Beyond the factual information 
presented, the thoroughness of investiga- 
tion, the logical organization of subject 
matter, and a forthright style set it apart 
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as a contribution to this subject-matter 
field. 


ALvin L. BERTRAND. 


Loulsiana State University, 
Laton Rouge, Louisiana 


(Note. -After this review 
report on Clinton County, by the 


prepared, a similar 


same au 


was 


thors, was received.) 


Organized Health Services in a County of 
the United States. Milton I. Roemer 
and Ethel A. Wilson. Public Health 
Serv. Pub. 197, U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
Washington. 91 pp. 1952. 45 cents. 


The authors turn a microscope on a sin- 
gle, predominantly rural county of West 
Virginia in order to discover the impact of 
organized health programs—local, state, and 
federal—on local people. No county, of 
course, is exactly like any other. Never- 
theless, as pointed out in the preface, “the 
general pattern of organized social action 
for health service found in Monongalia 
county would probably be found in most 
other rural counties of the Nation.” 

Organized health service is defined as 
“any activity designed primarily to promote 
health, brought about by group action.” 
Organized recreation and public housing 
are excluded, in spite of their secondary 
health implications. On the other hand, 
many health services incidental to other 
major purposes of an agency have been in- 
cluded. Among these are the disaster serv- 
ices of the Red Cross, provision of eye- 
glasses for school children by a Lions Club, 
and health-education efforts of a Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

As early as 1838, some organized activity 
for disease prevention was undertaken in 
the county. Since then scores of health 
activities have developed, some focused on 
a particular type of service, some on a type 
of illness, and some on a class of persons to 
be served. Every agency in the county with 
a health function was questioned as to the 
area served, scope of service, personnel, ad- 
ministrative structure and manner of opera- 
tion, volume of services and costs in the 
last year of record, and history. Personal 
interviews and a review of records within 
the county were the main sources of infor- 
mation. Other sources included mail ques- 
tionnaires, correspondence and telephone 
conversations, and published reports of 
state and national agencies. 

A rather detailed inventory of the agen- 
cies and their services is followed by a 
discussion of the complexity of relation- 
ships among these agencies. The problems 
of people in need of service are described 
in the concluding chapter. 
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The authors point out that real overlap- 
ping among the 155 agencies in the county 
with at least limited health functions is 
“open to question.” On the other hand, 
“there are numerous gaps... between total 
health service needs and available organ- 
ized programs.” Roemer and Wilson em- 
phasize the urgency for some integrative 
action to be taken as organized health serv- 
ices become more complex. They recog- 
nize that the “achievement of a coordinated 
health service administration in each com- 
munity can be accomplished only over a 
period of years and that a final pattern 
would never be achieved since change 
would never stop.” Moreover, details 
would vary from community to community. 
They conclude, however, that “If the focus 
is kept on the human being served 
and his needs, rather than on the agency 
and the categorical program, a reasonable 
pattern of over-all health administration 
may gradually be attained.” 


HELEN L. JOHNSTON. 


U.S. Public Health Service 
Washington, I). ¢ 


Family Uses of Farm Homes—A Study of 
Activities Carried on by and Prefer- 
ences of Family Members. Alice C. 
Thorpe and Irma H. Gross. Mich. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Tech. Bull. 227, East Lan- 

sing. 63 pp. Apr. 1952. 


This bulletin deals with a particular type 
of farm family, the use of their homes from 
day to day, and their opinions about var- 
ious physical aspects of housing. To ob- 
tain comparable data, fifty highly selected 
families were asked to participate in the 
study. All lived within a 30-mile radius of 
Lansing, Michigan. Eligibility requirements 
were that each family be white; had lived 
in the home at least one year; derived its 
income principally from farming; belonged 
to a middle-income group; consisted of a 
husband, wife, and at least two children 
living at home; had no “in-laws” or “hired 
men” living in the home; and, lastly, that 
the homemaker be native-born. With these 
the criteria of selection, it is apparent that 
the detailed data derived from the study 
relate only to this one particular type of 
farm family and for this family type have 
much higher predictive value than might 
have been the case had a less intensive 
study been made of a more heterogeneous 
selection of farm families. 

Most of the families (84 per cent) had 
acquired their homes as part of the farm 
property; only 16 per cent had built their 
homes themselves. The homemakers’ de- 
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gree of satisfaction with the farm homes 
was high. Average residence was 11.25 
years, and over 90 per cent of the families 
planned to live in these homes the rest of 
their lives. The average size of the houses 
was 8.7 rooms, but an average of 7.6 
rooms were used actively by the families. 

A careful system of interviewing and 
home record-keeping resulted in data cov- 
ering the use each family member made of 
each room in the house on a weekday, a 
Saturday, and a Sunday. The homes were 
utilized to the greatest extent on Sunday, 
nearly as much on Saturday, and consid- 
erably less on weekdays. The wives and 
girls spent much more time in the home 
than did the husbands and boys. Of the 
total weekly daytime use of the home, 78 
per cent was concentrated in three rooms: 
(1) the kitchen (which was the most-used 
room in the house), (2) the living room 
(which on Sunday appeared to receive the 
greatest amount of total use), and (3) the 
dining room. 

The kitchen was used chiefly for prepara- 
tion, eating, and clearing away of meals. 
The dining room and the living room were 
used chiefly for leisure activities. The 
recorded use of the dining room—as a place 
where the wives did their sewing, the hus- 
bands and young girls spent leisure time, 
and the older boys did their studying 
indicates that this room has ceased to be 
“a special place designated primarily for 
the eating of meals.” The authors point 
out that farm families need “a second or 
family living room rather than a special 
dining room.” 

Lack of appropriate storage space for 
toys, books, and magazines and little room 
for a piano in these farm homes is pointed 
out by the authors as evidence that ade- 
quate provision for these articles should be 
included in plans for Michigan farm homes. 
Other housing preferences expressed were: 
(1) a one-story house, (2) a basement, 
(3) at least one bedroom on the first floor, 
(4) location of the laundry either on the 
first floor or in the basement, (5) provision 
play the 
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children, (6) a screened porch. 
The data in this bulletin offer 
attaining the objectives on which the study 
was based, namely: “the planning of more 
effective use of available space in houses 
already built” and “more effective space 
utilization in new homes.” Further studies 
of this nature, covering seasonal differences 
in home use, and home use by other types 


help in 
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of farm families, would seem to be indi- 
cated. 
HELEN C. ABELL. 


Department of Agriculture 
Ottawa, Canada 


Rural Housing in New York State. Glenn 
H. Beyer. Cornell Univ. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 893, Ithaca, N. Y. 40 pp. 
Oct. 1952. 

The author's hypothesis is: Housing in 
any area—including its quality, its facilities, 
and the nature and extent of maintenance 
and repair work undertaken—is important- 
ly affected by the economic forces at work 
in that area. 

To test this hypothesis, the author se- 
lected a sample of 2,070 rural houses in 
five counties in different areas of New York 
State. He utilized five criteria for deter- 
mining economic factors at work in the 
area, namely: (1) the quality of land in 
the area; (2) the ratio of farms to nonfarm 
occupations in the area; (3) the proximity 
of urban areas, and their size; (4) the 
nature, extent, and degree of stability of 
industrialized and commercial activities in 
these nearby urban areas; and (5) such 
miscellaneous factors as the history of the 


area, the composition of its population, and 
the trends of its population growth. He 
then tested the possible influence of these 
economic forces on (a) the availability of 


selected facilities, and (b) the nature and 
extent of repair work, with regard to rural 
housing 

From the point of view of methodology 
and procedure, the study is most 
mendable. The author is to be congratu- 
lated for setting up a hypothesis and for in- 
cluding his methodology. There is no doubt 
in the reader’s mind as to how Beyer ar- 
rived at his conclusion 


com- 


For those interested in rural housing im- 
provement, some important relationships 
are brought out, such as relation between 
age of houses and facilities—-the older the 
house, the fewer such facilities as bath and 
central heating. The physical arrangement 
of the house (such as absence of a base- 
ment) sometimes served as a barrier to 
central heating. There was also a relation- 
ship between long-time prosperity and 
home improvement. Forty-six per cent of 
the occupants made improvements during 
the last five years as contrasted with 20 
per cent for the previous five years. Self- 
help in home improvement had no relation 
to income level, but was related to the kind 
of repairs For example, painting and 
papering of the inside walls were often 
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done by the family members, but other 
kinds of repairs, such as plastering and 
plumbing, were done by outside help. 

Of interest to the sociologist is the im- 
portant influence of noneconomic factors on 
the availability of selected facilities in rural 
homes, as brought out in this study. It is 
noted that occupation and nearness to urban 
areas are more important factors in having 
complete baths than a high level of income. 
As the author states, “While the income 
level of full-time farmers is higher than 
that of other groups, a lower percentage 
of their homes have a complete bath than 
do the homes of village residents and com- 
muting rural residents” (p. 16). 

It is admitted that rural housing is af- 
fected by economic forces at work in the 
area, but how and to what extent cultural 
factors, such as occupation and urban in- 
fluence, affect housing facilities of people 
of middle and low incomes in rural areas 
are questions raised but not answered in 
this bulletin. 


ERNEST FE. NEAL. 


Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama 


Alberta Farm Operators and the Level of 
Living Concept. Helen C. Abell. Farm 
Population and Rural Life Section, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 20 pp. Oct. 1952. 


This bulletin is the second of a series of 
reports dealing with various factors in- 
volved in the choice of alternative farm 
enterprises in two mixed-farming areas of 
Alberta, Canada. The first report (pub- 
lished in September, 1952) dealt with the 
method of conducting the field-work phase 
of the study. It is entitled A Methodologi- 
cal Note and is in mimeographed form. The 
data reported in this bulletin cover the 
period of June and July, 1952, and are for 
a representative sample of 202 cases in a 
universe of 1,215 farm operators. 

In this bulletin, the author departs from 
the standard approach followed in most 
bulletins in this field and presents an inter- 
esting discussion on the level-of-living con- 
cept as interpreted by the informants. 

The attempts to discover the 
respondents’ own interpretation of the 
level-of-living concept. The definitions 
ranged from purely materialistic concep- 
tions to purely nonmaterialistic interpre- 
tations. Within that frame of reference, 
the respondents were asked to rate the level 
of living of most Canadians, of most people 
in the province of Alberta, of most people 
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in their own community, and finally, of 
their own families. 

The author utilizes statistical methods to 
substantiate her generalizations. In the 
first place, the Edwards socio-economic 
scale was used to measure objectively the 
level of living of the informants. Secondly, 
other statistical measures were applied to 
determine the relationships of the different 
factors involved. 

As a result of such tests, some highly 
interesting generalizations and implications 
are shown. For example 


A. Generalization: An objectively 
ascribed high level-of-living status 
(based primarily on material goods 
and possessions) is not necessarily 
associated only with these material 
possessions by the informant in his 
own conception of the term level of 
living. 


Implication: There is need for an 
apperception of differing value sys- 
tems before assuming that all farm 
operators place equal value on ma- 
terial possessions as determining 
their own level-of-living status. 
Generalization: 
who interpret their level of living in 
nonmaterialistic terms tended to 
place their own families on a rela- 
tively higher status than farmers 
who interpret level of living pri- 
marily in materialistic terms. 
Implication: Farmers’ feeling of sat- 
isfaction and well-being is not neces- 
sarily related to their material com- 
fort. 


The reviewer regards with enthusiasm 
the approach that the author gives to the 
work in levels of living in an effort to dis- 
close certain non-tangible and more subile 
aspects of the problem, which are not so 
amenable to quantification. The 
logical angle, as manifested by the respond- 
ent’s own interpretation of the concept, is 
a useful approach, since it provides a means 
of interpreting motivations and values of a 
people in regard to levels of-living. Knowl- 
edge of this type is greatly needed, es- 
pecially when action programs are being 
set up in an effort to improve levels of 
living over the world 


psycho- 


P. B. VAzQuEZ-CALCERRADA. 


f Puerto Rico, 
Puerto Rice 


University o 
Rio Piedras 
(Note For the third report in this series, see 
Other Publications Received.) 


Farmers interviewed 
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A Short Scale for Measuring Farm Family 
Level of Living: A Modification of Sew- 
ell’s Socio-Economic Scale. John C. 
Belcher and Emmit F. Sharp. Okla. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bull. T-46, Still- 
water. 22 pp. Sept. 1952. 


The most satisfactory result of this study 
is a short scale for measuring the level of 
living of open-country families in Okla- 
homa. The stated purposes, however, are: 


“(1) To construct a new short scale for 
the measurement of the factor Sew- 
ell designated as ‘socio-economic 
status’ for open-country families in 


Oklahoma; 


To test empirically, in the construc- 
tion of the scale, the presence of a 
single factor of socio-economic 
status assumed in previous scales; 


If necessary, to redefine what the 
scale is measuring; and 


(4) To explore the possibility of devel- 
oping more adequate item weights.” 


Inasmuch as one of the purposes is con- 
struction of a scale to measure the factor 
Sewell designated as socio-economic status, 
the conclusions center around Sewell’s 
original scale. The analysis, however, is 
actually in terms of Belcher’s revision of 
Sewell’s scale. Although the authors defi- 
nitely recognize this as a defect, they are 
not inhibited by it. 

Pursuit of the first of the stated purposes 

-which ordinarily would lead immediately 
to critical analysis of the 29 items in Belch- 
er’s scale, in the hope of eliminating some 
of them—is side-tracked by consideration 
of Sewell’s statement that omission of the 
social participation items from his scale 
would probably not involve a sacrifice in 
reliability or validity. From this the 
authors leap to the conclusion that Sewell’s 
scale measures level of living rather than 
ocio-economic status. Even though some 
relationship between socio-economic status 
and level of living is recognized in the defi- 
nitions accepted by Belcher and Sharp, the 
extent and the possible effects of such 
relationship are not investigated. Instead, 
the presence of a second common factor, 
designated as religious participation, is 
used as substantiation of their earlier 
conclusion. 

The items are then reviewed critically in 
terms of the degree of their association 
with the first common factor and the ex- 
tent to which they duplicate other items. 
If consideration of the extent to which 
items duplicate each other had been the 
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first step in the analysis, somewhat different 
conclusions might have been reached; the 
second common factor in Belcher’s revision 
of Sewell’s scale probably reflects the ex- 
tent to which the _ religious-participation 
items duplicate each other. In such cases, 
either elimination or Sewell’s procedure of 
combining items into indexes of classes of 
items would seem to be indicated 


HELEN R. WHITE. 
USDA 


Bureau of Agricultural Economies 
Vashington, I), ¢ 


The Certain Factors to 
County Agent Success. Ivan Nye. Mo 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. Bull. 498, Colum- 


bia. 43 pp. June 1952. 


In the Missouri Agricultural Extension 
Service, in 1951, there was a turnover of 
17 per cent among men county agents, as- 
sociate agents, and assistant agents. This 
represented a heavy loss, both to the Ex- 
tension Service and to some of the men in- 
volved. More important, perhaps, than 
this were the differences in results 
achieved by the most effective agents and 
the least effective. 

The problem around which this particular 
study revolved was to discover what back- 
ground training and other factors combined 
to produce successful agents, and to devise 
a way to measure these factors, so that 
(a) more help could be given to students as 
they decide whether to train for extension 
work, and (b) Extension Service adminis- 
trators could have better criteria by which 
to select agents. 

In previous attempts to measure profes- 
sional effectiveness, three principal ap- 
proaches have been used: (1) relying on 
the judgment of qualified people; (2) rat- 
ing the individuals for possession or non- 
possession of characteristics or methods be- 
lieved to be associated with good job per- 
formance; and (3) evaluation of actual re- 
sults achieved by the individuals. The first 
one—the judgment of qualified people 
was, in the author’s opinion, the most valid 
of the three measures for the occupation of 
county agent. Members of the administra- 
tive staff, the agent’s own colleagues, and 
the farm people he serves were deemed 
qualified to rate the agent's effectiveness 
Accordingly, ten raters were selected—three 
administrators, two colleagues, and five lo- 
cal persons. All raters used the same 
blank, ' $) 

All new county agents, associate agents, 
and assistant agents employed by Missouri 
in 1951 were included in the sample. The 
author considers his findings tentative and 
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thinks they should be further tested. Cer- 
tainly some of the following findings pre- 
sent a challenge for further research: 

(1) The general learning ability scores of 
the most effective, intermediate, and 
least effective agents were com- 
pared. The conclusion was that there 
were no significant differences in the 
general learning ability between the 
most successful and the least suc- 
cessful agents. 

Findings relating to in-service train- 
ing seem to support the hypothesis 
that in-service training is associated 
with the degree of success later 
achieved by the agents, but the evi- 
dence is far from conclusive. 

No significant differences were found 
between those who decided to be- 
come agents early and those who de- 
cided at college graduation or later. 

(4) The more effective agents felt that 
they emphasized result demonstra- 
tions and newspaper articles more 
than their colleagues. 

Farmers interviewed in the course of the 
study were encouraged to write at the end 
of the rating sheets what they took into 
account, besides the points listed, in eval- 
uating the agent’s work. A frequent com- 
plimentary remark made was that the agent 
was a “hard worker.” Next in frequency 
of favorable mention was that the agent 
“worked well with other organizations,” 
both farm and town. 

The ability of the agent to perform the 
operations he recommends always was 
mentioned in connection with an agent 
rated very high by the farmer. Generally, 
farmers seemed to feel the agent’s job was 
to bring new knowledge and _ techniques 
rather than to spend too much time simply 
assisting farmers with their regular work 
Being a goed mixer was noted several 
times. Only one case was recorded of the 
agent not being generally well-informed 
on subject matter. 

It seems to the reviewer that the author 
has opened up a whole new field for further 
research, through these first exploratory 
efforts. in judging the effectiveness of coun- 
ty agents. While there may be some dis- 
agreement on the part of administrators, 
supervisors, and county agents themselves 
on the tentative conclusions drawn, certain- 
ly there will be no lack of interest on their 
part in these conclusions, or in the desira- 
bility for further research into this im- 
portant subject. 

MENA HOGAN. 
Pixtension Service, USDA, 
Washington, D. C. 
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New Approaches for Agricultural Extension 
in Problem Areas. Boleslaw J. Przed- 
pelski, George W. Hill, Douglas Ens- 
minger, and Emil A. Jorgensen. Univ. 
of Wis. Ext. Serv., Ext. Bull. 1, Madi- 
son. 24 pp. Sept. 1952. 


This bulletin does in fact “outline new 
approaches for agricultural extension.” Not 
every finding is tested for statistical sig- 
nificance, but in the reviewer’s judgment 
this does not detract from the evaluation 
that this publication represents a signal 
contribution to our knowledge of human 
relations in educational programs. The 
study-educational program reported on 
marks a departure from the stereotyped 
procedures which often characterize educa- 
tional programs. In this program, investi- 
gation and education were conceived as “an 
integrated whole.” Through this approach, 
research objectives and extension objectives 
become congruent. 

Briefly stated, the “problem area” is a 
ten-township area lying in parts of two 
Wisconsin counties and inhabited by Polish 
farmers who have not been participating in 
agricultural extension programs. With the 
appointment of the senior author to the 
staffs of the two county agents, the study- 
educational program was initiated. The 
Polish farmers not only answered questions 
put by the senior author but were asked to 
supply soil samples, and, in some cases, 
samples of drinking water for testing. 
Soil and water analyses are concrete appli- 
cations of science to problems of farming 
and sanitation. By collecting the samples 
and making the tests, the senior author was 
provided a rationale for a return visit with 
the farmer. Also, through this procedure 
the methods and benefits of science are 
communicated not impersonally but in a 
personal face-to-face situation. 

The study-educational program may be 
subsumed under two headings: (1) It was 
a fact-gathering activity in which data on 
farm and home practices and family mat- 
ters were obtained; (2) it was an introduc- 
tion-to-extension activity which was ;c- 
complished by farm visits in the study 
area. 

Under the first heading, it seems more 
relevant to report some of the findings 
(which admittedly might be impression- 
istic) than to dwell on research methods 
and the limited statistical analyses. Cer- 
tain data concerning the Polish farmers 
provide us with information useful for 
comparisons with other farmers. Household 
conveniences do not have the same impor- 
tance for Polish farmers as for many 
American farmers. Pedersen .Rural So- 
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ciology, XVI:1, p. 47) has shown that an 
integrated family system persists in which 
family members who reside elsewhere re- 
turn to work on the home farm during 
peak agricultural seasons. An additional 
finding of the study under review is that 
family members residing elsewhere con- 
tribute Household conveniences to the 
parental home. This appears to be the 
reverse of the pattern existing in many 
American families, in which the parents 
aid the children in establishing homes. 
Findings such as these would seem to 
make it imperative that public agencies 
(and agents) periodically review their pro- 
grams to determine whether the program 
content is congruent with the orientation 
of groups making up their constituency. 

As for the second heading indicated 
above, we may conclude that a degree of 
success in introducing extension was 
achieved. In the study area there has been 
a substantial increase in numbers of 4-H 
and Homemakers Clubs and in numbers of 
farmers participating in soil-conservation 
agreements. It is suggested that these 
achievements can be attributed in some 
degree to the “new approach.” 

In view of the current emphasis by the 
Agricultural Extension Service on the 
group approach—as opposed to personal 
farm visits—in carrying on agricultural 
programs, a note of caution is suggested in 
this bulletin. The authors report that, in 
areas where nonparticipation in extension 
has been the rule, the best method of estab- 
lishing participation is through personal 
farm visits. 

The implications of the study-educational 
program seem, in the judgment of the re- 
viewer, to have application in many situa- 
tions and contexts. This study-educational 
method could be applied in cross-cultural 
programs of technical assistance; in farm 
and homemaking programs with Negroes, 
low income people, or religious-ethnic 
groups; in introducing agricultural exten- 
sion programs of education in rural-urban 
fringe areas; and in many other proyrams 
of public agencies (mass chest x-rays, de- 
velopment of recreational facilities, etc.). 


Wayne C. ROHRER. 


University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Edited by Samuel W. Blizzard 


THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE 1953 ANNUAL MEETING 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


September 4-6, 1953 


Headquarters: Student Union 
Theme: Rural Society Tomorrow 


Student Union Hotel 
Rates: $4.25 and $5.00 single, $6.25 and $7.00 double. 
Completely air-conditioned. Meals available. 

Reservations: Craig Hampton, Resident Manager, Union Group 

Student Union Building 

Oklahoma A. and M. College 

Stillwater, Oklahoma 
(Make reservations early. The Union manager will confirm your reservations. Col- 
lege accommodations will be extended to dormitories, if the Union Club facilities are 
exhausted. Dormitories are not air-conditioned. Dormitory rates not available at 
this time.) 


Other Stillwater Hotels and Motels 


Anglin Motel (23 rooms): $3.00 single, $4.00 double. 


Curran-Au-Tel (15 rooms): $3.00 single, $3.50 double—one bed, $5.00 double—two 
beds. 


Grand Hotel (60 rooms): $2.75 and $3.00 single, $4.00 and $4.50 double, $5.00 for 
family—two or more. 


Ralph Milan Hotel (72 rooms, 40 with bath): $3.50 single, $5.00 double, $6.50 for 
family. 


(Make reservations or send inquiries direct to these hotels.) 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
University of California Campus, Berkeley, California 


Sunpay, Aucust 30 
9:30 A. M. 


The American Sociological Society will meet in Berkeley during the period August 
29-September 1, 1953. This session on August 30 will be the only joint session with the 
Rural Sociological Society. Howard W. Beers, University of Kentucky, is chairman, and 
the following papers are scheduled: 


Study of the Strategy of Change on Large Estates and Small Farms in Latin America 
—CHARLEs P. Loomis, JULIO O. MORALES, AND RALPH ALLEE, Michigan State Col- 
lege. 

An Analysis of Family Values in Relation to Social Status in a Rural Pennsylvania 
Community—RENEE ABRAMSON, Pennsylvania State College. 


Change in Farming Technology as Related to Familism, Family Decision-Making, and 
Family Integration—EuceNne A. WILKENING, University of Wisconsin. 
Economic Status Differentials within Southern Agriculture—C. ARNOLD ANDERSON, 
University of Kentucky. 
(Discussants to be announced) 
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8:45 A. M. 


10:15 A. M. 
10:30 A. M. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


PROGRAM AT STILLWATER 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 
OUTLOOK FOR THE FARM FAMILY—presiding, C. R. Horrer, Michigan 
State College (90 minutes): 


The Farm Family in the New Rural Society—Carit C. TAytor, United 
States Department of Agriculture (20 minutes). 


The Nonfarm Family in the New Rural Society—LOWRyY NELSON AND 
MARVIN TAVES, University of Minnesota (20 minutes). 


The Nonresident Farmer in the New Rural Society—JOHN C. BELCHER, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College (20 minutes). 


The Corporation Farm—Paut S. Taytor, University of California (20 
minutes). 


Open Forum—conducted by the chairman (10 minutes). 
COFFEE PERIOD (15 minutes). 
OUTLOOK FOR FAMILY LIFE IN THE NEW RURAL SOCIETY—presid- 
ing, Otar F. LARSON, Cornell University (90 minutes): 


Outlook for Rural Housing—JAMes E. MontTGoMery, Cornell University 
(20 minutes). 

Prospects for Rural Health Care—J. R. McGrisony, M.D., United States 
Public Health Service (20 minutes). 

The Promise of Television—Epwarp O. Moe, Cornell University (20 
minutes). 

Discussion—Rosert L. MCNAMARA, University of Missouri (10 minutes 


Open Forum—conducted by the chairman (20 minutes). 


LUNCHEON 
Special luncheon meetings (90 minutes) of Executive Committee, Board 
of Editors, and Committees on Research, Extension, and Teaching. Oth- 
ers to be arranged. 
THE AD HOC COMMITTEE—presiding, CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN, Harvard 
University (90 minutes). 


COFFEE PERIOD (15 minutes). 


GENERAL BUSINESS MEETING—presiding, Orts DURANT DUNCAN, presi- 
dent, the Rural Sociological Society, Oklahoma A. & M. College. 


BARBECUE—H. Ctay Ports, in charge. 
Address—KEN MILLER, news director, Radio Station KVOO, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 


THE AD HOC COMMITTEE—presiding, WILLIAM H. SEWELL, University of 
Wisconsin. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 


THE NEW RURAL SOCIETY—presiding, Joe R. Moruerat, Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, USDA (90 minutes): 

Commercial Farming Prospect—R. L. SKRABANEK, A. & M. College of 
Texas (20 minutes). 

The Place of the Part-Time Farmer—Bruce L. MELVIN, University of 
Maryland (20 minutes). 

The Farm Laborer in Mechanized Agriculture—HARALD PEDERSEN, Mis- 
Sissippi State College (20 minutes). 

Open Forum—conducted by the chairman (30 minutes). 
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10:15 A.M. COFFEE PERIOD (15 minutes). 


10:30 A.M. NEW AREAS OF RURAL SOCIAL ORGANIZATION—presiding, RANDALL 
C. HILL, Kansas State College (90 minutes): 


“Rurbanization” of Social Service Functions—Warp W. Bauper, Uni- 
versity of Illinois (20 minutes). 
Neighborhood and Community Patterns—ALvin L. BERTRAND, Louisiana 
State University (20 minutes). 
Rurban Educational Organization—Car. F. KRAENZEL, Montana State 
College (20 minutes). 
Open Forum—conducted by the chairman (30 minutes). 


12:15 P.M. LUNCHEON 
Special luncheon meetings (90 minutes) of Executive Committee, Cen- 
sus Committee, Resolutions Committee, and Board of Editors. Others to 
be arranged. 


2:30 P.M. THE AD HOC COMMITTEE—presiding, Cart C. TayLor, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture (two hours). 
Subject: The Disposition of the Committee’s Work. 


6:00 P.M. ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE SOCIETY—presiding, CHARLES RusSELL Hor- 
FER, vice-president, the Rural Sociological Society, Michigan State College. 


Introductions of Oklahoma A. & M. College officials—Car._ P. Tuomp- 
son, Oklahoma A. & M. College. 


Civilized Agriculture—ELMer T. PETERSON, author of Forward to the 
Land and editorial writer, The Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 

The Need for a Functional Approach to Social Classes—C. ARNOLD AN- 
DERSON, University of Kentucky. 


Rural Sociology in Maturity—OtTIs DuRANT DUNCAN, president, The Ru- 
ral Sociological Society, Oklahoma A. & M. College. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 6 


8:45 A.M. POPULATION PROBLEMS OF THE NEW RURAL SOCIETY—presiding, 
CHARLES E. LIVELy, University of Missouri (90 minutes) : 
The Ecological Base—Ear. Gricssy (20 minutes). 
The Population Pyramid—J. ALLAN BEEGLE, Michigan State College (20 
minutes). 
Migration and Selection—Rupo._pn HeEsBerLE, Louisiana State University 
(20 minutes). 
Open Forum-—conducted by the chairman (30 minutes). 


10:15 A.M. COFFEE PERIOD (15 minutes). 


10:30 A.M. FINAL BUSINESS MEETING OF THE SOCIETY (90 minutes): 
Reports of committees, secretary-treasurer’s report, presentation of new 
president, announcements, etc. 


12:15 P.M. LUNCHEON 
Special luncheon meetings (90 minutes) of the new Executive Com- 
mittee and Board of Editors. Others to be arranged. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Columbia University. The proceedings of 
the University Seminar on Rural Life for 
1951-52, edited by Sloan Wayland, were re- 
cently published under the title, Farmers 
for the Future. This monograph examines 
some of the problems of establishing young 
farmers on the land. 


University of Connecticut. Walter C. Mc- 
Kain, Jr., has been promoted to the rank of 
professor of rural sociology. 

N. L. Whetten, president-elect of the 
Rural Sociological Society, will assume the 
duties of the presidency next September. 
Whetten was recently elected to member- 
ship in the Mexican Society of Geography 
and Statistics. This is one of the older 
scientific societies in Latin America and 
has limited membership. It has been in 
continuous existence since 1833. 


Duke University. A study of trends in 
the rural church for the past two decades in 
the Durham District of the Methodist 
Church is being made under the direction 
of A. J. Walton. 


Emory University. Over 1,000 churches 
from more than 40 denominations have en- 
rolled in the first annual Town and Coun- 
try Church Development Program. The 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation is_ providing 
$12,200 for awards to sixty-five outstanding 
churches in thirteen southern states. State 
commitees are cooperating with a regional 
committee in this program. Awards will be 
made at the end of the ninth annual Town 
and Country School at Emory University, 
July 14-29, 1953. Earl D. C. Brewer is 
director of the school. 


Iowa State College. The Department of 
Sociology has recently inaugurated a grad- 
uate-faculty seminar to aid graduate stu- 
dents and staff to evaluate current research 
in terms of techniques, instruments, and 
process. The staff for this year is composed 
of George Beal, Joe Bohlen, George A. 
Freeman, David Fulcomer, Joseph Gittler, 
Dean Harper, Paul Jehlik, Walter Lunden, 
Blaine Porter, Dwight Ramsay, William 
Stacy, Janet Supernois, Ray Wakeley, and 
Lloyd Young. 

Among current research projects are 
Walter Lunden’s “Levels of Motivation in 
Interpersonal Relationships,” and Lloyd 
Young's “Participation of Rural Youth in 
Public Affairs.” A recent publication by 
Iowa State College is Lunden’s Social and 
Economic Bases of Delinquency in Iowa. 
Lunden has also been elected president of 
the Iowa Welfare Association for the cur- 
rent year. 
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David Fulcomer has been elected vice- 
president of the National Council on Fam- 
ily Relations for the year 1953. 

Ray Wakeley recently returned to Brazil 
for three weeks to make a report to the 
Latin-American Seminar on Rural Welfare, 
Rio de Janeiro, under the sponsorship of 
FAO of the United Nations. 

M. E. John, of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, was a recent guest of the department. 
At a seminar, he discussed course content 
and interdepartmental relationships. 

Members of the department recently 
awarded doctorates are Paul Jehlik (by 
Iowa State College) and Blaine Porter (by 
Cornell University). 

The Commission on Educational Organi- 
zations, of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, has made a grant for 
an exploratory study of the possibilities of 
including a program of intercultural rela- 
tions in agricultural extension. The survey 
is under the direction of Joseph B. Gittler. 


University of Florida. George W. Snede- 
cor, for many years director of the Statisti- 
cal Laboratory of Iowa State College and 
head of the Statistical Section of the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, was a 
consultant for the University of Florida 
Statistical Laboratory during April and 
May. He is a former president of the 
American Statistical Association. Herbert 
A. Meyer is director of the University of 
Florida Statistical Laboratory. 


University of Kentucky. C. Paul Marsh, 
now enrolled in graduate work at Cornell 
University, has been named assistant rural 
sociologist, effective July 1. 

Joseph H. Jones, graduate student and 
staff member in the Bureau of Community 
Service, has accepted an appointment as 
extension rural sociologist in Louisiana. 

The annual Rural Leadership Institute for 
rural pastors, community leaders, and Ex- 
tension Service personnel was held on the 
campus, April 14-15. Samuel W. Blizzard, 
of Pennsylvania State College, was a guest 
speaker. 

Irwin T. Sanders, distinguished professor 
of sociology, who has been in Greece for his 
sabbatic year, is expected to return to the 
campus for the fall term. 

For the third successive year, a Seminar 
on Intergroup Relations will be held dur- 
ing the summer session, June 23 through 
August 1. This seminar is sponsored jointly 
by the university and the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. Gordon W. 
Lovejoy will be director, and Frances Tier- 
nan will be assistant director. The seminar 
is interracial and carries university credit. 
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Scholarships are available through the state 
offices of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews in southern states. 

Societies Around the World, a textbook 
growing out of the interdisciplinary course 
of the same name developed at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky during the past six years, 
has been published by Dryden Press. De- 
partments cooperating in the development 
and teaching of this course have been An- 
thropology, Geography, and Sociology, with 
Sociology taking the lead. The course is 
designed primarily for freshmen and soph- 
omores and serves as an introductory course 
for each department. 

Rupert Vance of the University of North 
Carolina was a recent speaker on the 
Blazer Lecture Series. While on the cam- 
pus Vance spent some time conferring with 
the sociology staff and graduate students. 
Ralph Bunche, director of the Trusteeship 
Department in the United Nations, was also 
a recent Blazer Lecturer. 

James W. Gladden, associate professor of 
sociology, visited the campuses of North 
Carolina State College, Meredith College, 
and the Women’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, April 12-19. He was the 
speaker in annual programs on Courtship 
and Marriage in those schools. 

Howard W. Beers, head of the Depart- 
ments of Scciology and Rural Sociology, 
was a staff member in the Interdenomina- 
tional Town and Country Ministers’ School, 
at the Rural Church Center, Green Lake, 
Wisconsin. He offered a course on Com- 
munity Organization. 

Several members of the staff contributed 
to the program of the recent meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society, in Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, March 26-28. Howard W. 
Beers and Joseph H. Jones participated in 
a panel discussion of the department’s Bu- 
reau of Community Service. Willis A. Sut- 
ton, Jr., assistant professor of sociology, 
presented a paper, “A Conceptual Scheme 
for the Sociological Analysis of Political 
Campaigns.” Richard Scudder, graduate 
student at the university and staff member 
at Georgetown College, read a paper on 
“The Range of Acquaintance and of Repute 
As a Factor in Prestige Rating Methods of 
Studying Social Status.” 

Ralph J. Ramsey, field agent in rural 
sociology, was elected vice-chairman of the 
North Central Rural Sociology Committee 
at the meeting in Chicago, April 2-4. 


Louisiana State University. Homer L. 
Hitt, head of the Departments of Sociology 
and Rural Sociology, was elected chairman 
of the Agricultural Economics and Rural 
Sociology Section of the Southern Agri- 
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cultural Workers Association at the fiftieth 
anniversary meeting held in New Orleans. 

Paul H. Price, associate professor and 
associate rural sociologist, has been named 
state chairman for Louisiana in the Town 
and Country Church Development Program, 
sponsored by Emory University in coopera- 
tion with the Sears-Roebuck Foundation. 

Alvin L. Bertrand, associate professor and 
associate rural sociologist, has been selected 
as state membership chairman for the Rural 
Sociological Society. 


University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch. 
Gus Turbeville, head of the Department of 
Sociology, resigned April 1, 1953, to accept 
the presidency of Northland College, Ash- 
land, Wisconsin. 


Mississippi Program in Sociology and An- 
thropology. The Division of Sociology and 
Rural Life at State College and the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology at the 
University have received the official ap- 
proval of the Board of Trustees for coop- 
erative programs in research and graduate 
instruction. One joint research project is 
underway and two are being planned. In 
1953-54, the teaching specialties of both 
campuses will be available to all graduate 
students. 

Two distinguished lecturers visited the 
state for a month each under the Liberal 
Arts Development Program of the Univer- 
sity. During March, Ralph Linton, Sterling 
professor of anthropology at Yale Univer- 
sity, gave two series of lectures at the 
University, on Culture and Personality and 
on the Growth of Civilization. While here, 
Linton received the cabled invitation of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute of London 
to give the Huxley Lectures and receive 
the Huxley Medal in 1954. Linton con- 
ducted a seminar on Stratification in Simple 
and Compound Societies for the staff and 
graduate students of the two departments. 
At the University during April, Ernest W. 
Burgess, emeritus professor of sociology at 
the University of Chicago, gave two series 
of lectures on Courtship and Marriage Ad- 
justment and participated in the annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Council on Fam- 
ily Relations, for which Paul Carter of 
State College was the presiding officer. 
Burgess conducted a seminar, on Methodo- 
logical Problems in Sociology, for the staff 
and graduate students of both departments. 
Members of the Social Science Seminar at 
State College also participated. 

The Social Science Research Center at 
State College has initiated a study of local 
action in one of three communities selected 
for intensive study. Alexander Fanelli and 
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William Buchanan are in charge. The Cen- 
ter has recently published Buchanan's 
study, The Mississippi Electorate. 

Harold Kaufman and Raymond Payne 
(State College) and Julien Tatum (Univer- 
sity) represented the Mississippi Program 
at the sessions of the Southern Regional 
Committee on Community Study held in 
Chattanooga, March 26-27. 

Raymond W. Mack (University) has 
been awarded a Fellowship in Business for 
the summer of 1953 by the Foundation for 
Economic Education. He will spend six 
weeks with the Stockham Valves and Fit- 
tings Company, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Morton King, chairman of the department 
at the University, is president-elect of the 
Southern Sociological Society, to serve in 
1954-55. He has previously served as sec- 
retary-treasurer and first vice-president. 
King will visit Michigan State College dur- 
ing the summer to teach Minority Groups, 
and Culture and Personality. 


University of Missouri. Robert L. Mc- 
Namara spent three months in Thailand 
during the fall of 1952. He was technical 
adviser to the Point IV Program of the Mu- 
tual Security Administration, and was lo- 
cated at Bangkok. 

C.E 


Lively spent the month of February 
in Puerto Rico, where he was consultant to 
the Agricultural Experiment Station located 


at Rio Piedras. While there he laid the 
plans for a proposed study of the economic 
and social significance of disabling illness 
among agricultural workers in_ selected 
type-of-farming areas. Mrs. Lively accom- 
panied him on the trip. 

On March 25-26, the department coop- 
erated with the Department of Adult Edu- 
cation and Extension and the Missouri 
Health Council to hold the first state-wide 
conference for county Health Council per- 
sonnel. Nearly 200 persons attended. Rob- 
ert L. McNamara and John H. Lane, Jr. 
were in charge. 

The department announces the publica- 
tion ot two new bulletins: The Relationship 
of Certain Factors to County Agent Success 
by Ivan Nye (AES Research Bulletin 498) 
and What Has Happened to the Country 
Doctor? by John H. Lane, Jr. (AES Bulletin 
594). 

John H. Lane, Jr. has joined the staff as 
an assistant professor. He is engaged in 
research and extension in the field of 
social organization for rural health. 

Ivan Nye has accepted an appointment at 
Bucknell University. 

On March 9, 1953, C. E. Lively read a 
paper entitled, “Some Reflections on the 
Conservation Movement,” before the eight- 
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eenth North American Wildlife Conference 
and Related Meetings, Washington, D. C. 

Milton Coughenour read a paper before 
the Midwest Sociological Society in April, 
1953, on “Types of Relational Rewards and 
Their Bearing upon the Problem of Obtain- 
ing Prestige Ratings of Rural Community 
Personnel from Local Members.” 

During the summer of 1952, field work 
was conducted in 141 rural townships, as 
a part of the study of the rural church as a 
social institution. This project is under the 
supervision of Lawrence M. Hepple and is 
supported by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

New staff assistants this year include: 
George T. Blume, M.A., Louisiana State 
University; and Peter New, A.B., Dart- 
mouth College. Other graduate students as- 
sisting with the research program are John 
Holik, M.A., Purdue; Andrew Mills, A.B., 
Pennsylvania State College; Lee Stouiz, 
A.B., Harvard College; and Milton Coughe- 
nour, M.A., University of Missouri. 


University of Nebraska. A correspondence 
course in rural sociology has been made 
available through the Extension Division 
of the university. The course was pre- 
pared by Otto G. Hoiberg, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology and supervisor of com- 
munity service. It carries three semester 
hours of credit. 


Pennsylvania State College. The Penn- 
sylvania Sociological Society met on the 
campus on May 9. 

Roy C. Buck, assistant professor of rural 
sociology, was in Portland, Oregon, April 
29 to May 2, to address a regional confer- 
ence of Grange leaders. 

Lauris B. Whitman, research associate, is 
resigning as of September 1, 1953, to accept 
a position as director of field research, 
National Council of Churches. 

William G. Mather, professor of rural 
sociology, is in California on sabbatic leave 
for the spring semester. He will return to 
the campus on August 15, 1953. 

The annual Local Leadership and Pro- 
gram Planning Conference, sponsored by 
the Department of Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology, is to be held August 
3-5. Emory J. Brown, assistant professor of 
rural sociology, will be conference coordi- 
nator. 

M. E. John has been elected chairman of 
the Governing Board, Social Science Re- 
search Center, a research coordinating 
group on the campus. 


University of Puerto Rico. The Depart- 
ment of Economics and Rural Sociology of 
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the Agricultural Experiment Station has 
expanded its program of research for the 
current year Projects in rural sociology 
include community organization, coopera- 
tives, levels of living, and health. 

The staff in rural sociological research 
has been strengthened by the addition of 
two technicians who joined the staff after 
pursuing graduate work. Alberto E. Burgos 
finished all requirements for the Master’s 
degree at the University of Missouri, under 
Charles E. Lively, and Jose Mariano Rios 
received the Master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, under William H. 
Sewell. 

During last August, the department was 
honored by a visit from Carl C. Taylor who 
spent several weeks in Puerto Rico, as a 
member of a UN mission. Other members 
of the mission were Robert Cuba Jones and 
Ahmed Hussein, from the United States 
and Egypt respectively. 

For a period of six weeks, T. Wilson 
Longmore worked in the department as 
consultant on an island-wide study of lev- 
els of living of the rural population. This 
project, the first of its kind ever attempted 
on the Island, is scheduled to begin within 
the next two months. Among other things 
contemplated is the standardization of a 
level-of-living scale. 

A leave of absence for two months has 
been granted to Jose Mariano Rios, who 
has accepted a teaching assignment with the 
Pan American Union, at Bogota, Colombia. 
Rios will lecture on cooperative education, 
at the Cooperative Training Center now 
operating in that Latin-American republic. 

Melvin Tumin, of Princeton University, 
has assumed the directorship of the Social 
Science Research Center project on sociai 
class and mobility in Puerto Rico. Arnold 
S. Feldman is currently in residence as 
assistant director of this project. 


Purdue University. Gerald R. Leslie has 
been granted a one-year leave of absence 
to substitute for Reuben Hill in teaching 
Family Sociology at the University of 
North Carolina. 

Students interested in graduate study in 
rural sociology may apply for assistantships 
to the Departments of Sociology or Agri- 
cultural Economics. 


Smith College. Charles H. Page, profes- 
sor of sociology, has been appointed con- 
sulting editor for the new Doubleday Pub- 
lications in Sociology and Anthropology. 


South Dakota State College. Howard M. 
Sauer has been appointed acting head of 
the Department of Rural Sociology during 
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the illness of W. F. Kumlien. Robert M 
Dimit, formerly of lowa State College, has 
been added as a staff member 

Marvin P. Riley, of the department’s 
teaching staff, has been appointed to the 
Experiment Station staff on a part-time 
basis. His first project is the completion 
of Kumlien’s study of the Belle Fourche 
Irrigation Project. 

John P. Johansen is presently at work on 
a study of the extent of migration in 
South Dakota and its influence upon the 
population of the state. This is a part of 
a North Central regional project on popu- 
lation dynamics. 


Tuskegee Institute. Ernest E. Neal, di- 
rector, Rural Life Council, visited India 
from November 25 to January 24, to attend 
the International Conference of Social 
Work, and to serve as a consultant on the 
community development projects sponsored 
by the Point IV Program, the Ford Foun- 
dation, and the Government of India. 

A preliminary report on “The Effects of 
Changes in Southern Agriculture on the 
Stability of the Negro Farm Population” 
has just been completed by the Rural Life 
Council. This is a cooperative project in- 
volving seven Negro land-grant colleges 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Utah State Agricultural College. R. Well- 
ing Roskelley, head of the Department of 
Sociology, on leave in Iran, has been pro- 
moted from consultant, Rural Sociology, 
Agricultural Division, Point IV Program, to 
chief, Agricultural Division, Point IV Pro- 
gram, Iran. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute. The twen- 
ty-fourth Rural Ministers Summer School 
will be held July 6-10. Ray Wakeley, Iowa 
State College, will be special guest lecturer 
for 1953. 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Virginia Social Science Association was 
held on the campus, May 2. 

B. L. Hummel, who spent seven months 
in Korea as 2 member of a United Nations 
Commission on Korean Reconstruction, has 
returned to his duties as extension sociolo- 
gist. 

Leland B. Tate completed his term of 
office as president of the Southern Socio- 
logical Society at the sixteenth annual 
meeting held in Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
March 26-28. 


Wayne University. Edgar A. Schuler, 
chairman of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology, together with Maude L. 
Fiero of the department, and Duane L. Gib- 
son and Wilbur B. Brookover, Department 
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of Sociology and Anthropology, Michigan 
State College, have co-authored Outside 
Readings in Sociology, published by the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

Schuler, with Albert J. Mayer, Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology, and 
Robert J. Mowitz, Department of Public 
Administration, have published Medical 
Public Relations, through a grant from the 
Health Information Foundation. 

Norman D. Humphrey is spending the 
year in Mexico studying the changes in 
Mexican scholars who have studied in the 
United States. This study is financed by a 
grant from the Social Science Research 
Council. James B. Christensen, from North- 
western University, has been substituting 
for Humphrey in the anthropology field. 

Edward C. Jandy is continuing another 
year as a public relations officer, United 
States Department of State, in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. 

Donald C. Marsh is president of the Mich- 
igan Sociological Society for the year 1952- 
53; he is also a member of the Co-ordinating 
Committee on Human Relations, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Stephen W. Mamchur has been elected to 
the board of directors of the National 
Council on Family Relations. 


Stephen C. Cappannari taught last sum- 
mer at San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California, and at the San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California. 


Winthrop College. The third annual So- 
ciology Forum for high-school students was 
held on March 10. The topic was “Family 
Living.” Evelyn Millis Duvall was the fea- 
tured speaker. Social welfare leaders from 
North and South Carolina participated with 
high-school students in a panel discussion. 
Small discussion groups and their reports 
were a highlight of the forum. 

A brochure, Sociology at Winthrop Col- 
lege, has just been published. It is de- 
signed to acquaint high-school students 
with the nature of sociology and the voca- 
tional opportunities available to majors. 


University of Wisconsin. J. H. Kolb is on 
leave during the spring semester and sum- 
mer term to accept an appointment with 
the Brazilian Government, under the aus- 
pices of the FAO of the United Nations. 
He will work with the Ministry of Agri- 
culture on a special study of ecological 
problems in the rural-urban area of Rio 
de Janeiro. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, West- 
minster, Maryland. The annual Summer 
School for Town and Country Ministers is 
to be held, July 6-24. Designed for in- 
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service training, the school grants graduate 
credit. John Howes, professor of rural 
church, is director of the school. Visiting 
instructors include Samuel W. Blizzard of 
Pennsylvania State College, Ira W. Moo- 
maw of Agricultural Missions, and Arthur 
E. Morgan of Community Service, Inc. 


PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Congregational Christian Churches: Coun- 
cil for Social Action. Shirley E. Greene is 
directing an 18-month research project on 
Education of Migrant Children. The project 
consists of four intensive local-community 
case studies. Two, in Florida and Virginia, 
deal with Negro agricultural migrants. The 
other two, in Texas and Illinois, deal with 
Spanish-American migrants. Data are be- 
ing assembled by means of interviews with 
migrant families and school personnel, 
analysis of school records, and interviews 
with individuals and groups in the com- 
munities. The purpose of the project is to 
provide a factual basis for programs de- 
signed to improve the educational oppor- 
tunities and experiences of migrant children 
associated with agriculture. 


Congregational Christian Churches: Town 
and Country Department. A Parish Work- 
book for Town and Country Churches has 
been issued. It is a loose-leaf volume to be 
added to and revised from time to time, and 
is designed to serve as a guide for rural 
churches and ministers. The workbook was 
prepared by a special national Committee 
on the Marginal Church, which has been 
working since 1948 on problems of rural 
parishes in areas of sociological marginality. 
This venture is thought to be the first in- 
volving sociological research, experimenta- 
tion, and planning for the rural church 
which is neither strong nor weak but on the 
verge of instability. Thomas Alfred Tripp 
and Wesley Akin Hotchkiss are listed 
among the authors. 


The Land Economics Foundation of 
Laynbda Alpha. A prize of $500 is being 
offered for the monograph, thesis, or book 
in the field of urban land economics (in- 
cluding real estate, research, planning, 
geography, and sociology) that is (a) ad- 
judged best of those accepted by the grad- 
uate faculties of any university in the 
United States or Canada during the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1953, as a thesis in 
satisfaction of the requirements for a doc- 
toral degree, and is (b) submitted for judg- 
ing in the manner described below. 

Students interested in submitting theses 
are invited to send outlines of their theses 
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to the trustees of the foundation, who will 
then notify them whether the subject 
matter is within the field covered by the 
prize offer. 

One copy of the completed thesis is to be 
sent to the trustees postmarked not later 
than August 31, 1953, accompanied by a 
letter from the faculty certifying that the 
thesis has been accepted for a doctoral 
degree. 

The thesis must not bear any name or 
mark identifying the author, and the man- 
uscript must otherwise be set up without 
identification. The name and address of 
the entrant is to be listed only on the 
transmittal letter to the trustees and on the 
faculty certification, in order that the man- 
uscripts will be completely anonymous 
when handed to the judges. All manu- 
scripts will be returned to the entrants 
not later than November 1, 1953. 

The judges, whose decision will be final, 
will be designated by the trustees of the 
foundation. They will be of diverse quali- 
fications and will include at least one per- 
son engaged in the teaching of land eco- 
nomics and one person engaged in the busi- 
ness of real estate. 

The winning essay or thesis will be 
known as “The Lambda Alpha Prize Essay 
in Land Economics for 1953.” A _ type- 
written manuscript of the prize essay is to 
be furnished the foundation for its per- 
manent files. The winner of the prize shall 
have the right to publish the thesis and 
retain all royalties. 

If, however, the thesis shall not be thus 
published by November 1, 1954, the Land 
Economics Foundation shall have the right 
to arrange for its publication or reproduc- 
tion, without expense to the author, in full 
or abbreviated form, as a separate docu- 
ment or in an appropriate periodical. 

Certificates of honorable mention may be 
awarded to others than the prize winner, 
upon recommendation of the judges. 

All communications should be addressed 
to: Herman O. Walther, Chairman, Trustees 
of the Land Economics Foundation of 
Lambda Alpha, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


National Education Association: Depart- 
ment of Rural Education. The newly or- 
ganized departmental Committee on Rural 
Life and Education on the World Scene held 
its first meeting at Atlantic City on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1953, with Clifford P. Archer, 
chairman, Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, presiding. The committee took cog- 
nizance of the responsibilities of rural 
educators in a world predominantly rural, 
where rural needs are varied and urgent. 
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It acknowledged the special areas in which 
the department may make itself felt: (1) in 
making the resources of the department and 
its members available for cooperation with 
rural educators from abroad, whether they 
are in the United States or abroad; (2) in 
keeping the rural educators of this nation 
informed about significant developments in 
the rural life of the world; and (3) in help- 
ing educators interpret international under- 
standing in the rural areas of this country. 

The department has published a Guide 
for Analyzing a Pupil Transportation Pro- 
gram by Robert M. Isenberg. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS OF THE 
RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


We, the undersigned active members of 
the Rural Sociological Society, propose that 
the constitution and bylaws of the society 
as published in Rural Sociology, March, 
1952 (pp. 100-101) and as amended by the 
proposals published in the June, 1952 issue 
(p. 205) be amended as follows: 


1. Constitution, Article 1X: Add this sen- 
tence: 
“Publication of a proposed amendment 
in the journal, Rural Sociology, at least 
two weeks before the annual meeting 
will be an acceptable method of trans- 
mitting notice to members of the so- 
ciety.” 


2. Bylaws, Article I, Section 1: 


(a) In the first sentence, substitute the 
words “official journal” for the word 
“publication.” 


(b) In the second sentence, change 
“Students of educational institutions 
may become members upon the 
payment of two dollars per annum” 
to read “Students of educational in- 
stitutions may become members up- 
on the payment of two dollars and 
seventy-five cents per annum.” 

(The reason for this change is that 
our existing plan is not in accord 
with postal regulations covering 
special second-class rates for edu- 
cational and scientific publications, 
under which Rural Sociology is 
mailed. Such publications, when 
put out by an organization, cannot 
be offered to members at less than 
50 per cent of the advertised sub- 
scription rate. Since the present 
student fee of $2.00 is for member- 
ship and the subscription rate is 
$4.00, the postal authorities have 
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notified the managing editor that we 
must either change this to a student 
subscription, or else charge an addi- 
tional amount to cover the member- 
ship rights as we do for professional 
members. Any amount above $2.00 
would technically meet this require- 
ment, but, since the board of editors 
is now considering changing the 
subscription rate to $4.75, it would 
be better to make the student mem- 
bership rate $2.75 to cover this con- 
tingency. 

We believe the society definitely 
wants the students as members 
rather than merely as subscribers. 
We believe also that the student fee 
should be kept as low as possible; 
but $2.75 does not seem unreason- 
able when the professional member- 
ship is $5.00.) 

Delete the words “Section 1” from 
this article. 

(Amendments to this article, 
which were made by the society at 
the 1952 annual meeting, make 
these words unnecessary.) 


Bylaws, Article III, Section 1: Add this 
sentence: 
“The powers of the board of editors in- 
clude the right to set the rate for jour- 
nal subscriptions to nonmembers of the 
society.” 

(This right has been assumed in the 
past but has not been specifically author- 
ized.) 

Bylaws, Article III, Section 2: Add this 
sentence: 

“If the editor-in-chief or the managing 
editor are appointed from among the 
board members, a vacancy shall be con- 
sidered to exist in the board.” 

(The present bylaws are not clear as 
to whether members of the board are 
eligible for appointment to these two 
positions or, if appointed, whether a va- 
cancy shall be considered to exist. The 
method of filling any vacancy on the 


board of editors is clarified by the pro- 
posed amendment to Article V of the 
bylaws [see below].) 

Bylaws, Article III, Section 3: 

Add the words: “and two dollars and 
fifty cents of the dues of each student 
member,” so that the section will read 
“Three dollars and fifty cents of the dues 
of each active member and two dollars 
and fifty cents of the dues of each stu- 
dent member shall be paid to the man- 
aging editor for a subscription to Rural 
Sociology.” 


Bylaws, Article V: 
Add the words: “or among the board of 
editors.” 

(At the present time there is no spe- 
cific delegation of responsibility for fill- 
ing vacancies on the board of editors, 
although, by inference and custom, the 
power rests with the executive com- 
mittee. ) 


Bylaws, Article VI: 

(a) Substitute the words “shall be 

adopted by a majority of those pres- 
ent and voting at any annual meet- 
ing” for the words “shall be adopted 
by a majority vote of those present 
at the annual meeting.” 
Add this sentence: “Publication of 
a proposed amendment in the jour- 
nal, Rural Sociology, at least two 
weeks before the annual meeting 
will be an acceptable method of 
transmitting notice to members of 
the society.” 


The proposals made above are based upon 
the recommendations of the Amendments 
and Bylaws Committee, appointed at the 
close of the 1952 annual meeting by Presi- 
dent O. D. Duncan. 

Oar F. LARSON 

A. LEE COLEMAN 
SAMUEL W. BLIZZARD 
HOWARD W. BEERS 
ROBERT E. GALLOWAY 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The annual conference of tiie National Council on Family Relations, 
originally scheduled for September 1-3, will be held at the Kellogg Center 
for Continuing Education, Zast Lansing, Michigan, August 31-September 2. 
Further information may be obtained by writing to the National Council on 


Family Relations, 5757 Drexel Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





[Information you need - sou én ome handy source 


LAW and the FARMER 


By JACOB H. BEUSCHER, Professor of 
Farm Law, University of Wisconsin 


Here at last is the answer to the long-standing need for a compre- 
hensive coverage of farm law in one convenient volume. This 
highly readable book covers Wills, Family Corporations, Father- 
Son Partnerships, Taxes, Leases, Mortgages, Water Rights, Rural 
Zoning, Fencing, Trespass, and every other legal matter affecting 








farmers. It will save laborious search in many different sources. 


Special Features 


Hundreds of actual cases 


explained step-by-step. 
How the trouble 
started; how it might 
have been avoided. 

Many illustrations and 
diagrams. 

Specific information for 
various States. 

Tables of inheritance 
rights, tax rates, 
guidance in making 
wills, ete. 

Legal forms for leases, 
mortgages, abstracts, 
etc. 

Selected references for 
those who want a 
survey of important 
literature and court 
decisions. 

Complete check lists for 
farm leases, wills, tax 
preparation, etc. 


“Most practical book of this type 
which we have yet seen”—Joun A. 
SNELL, DrrecToR, VOCATIONAL AGRICUL- 
TURE, MAINE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


“A unique and badly needed book 
about an area of law which is of vital 
concern to millions of Americans.”— 
THE LITERARY JOURNAL, 


“Quick and comprehensive reference 
on any aspect of practical farm law . . 
rich in case examples . . . organization 
is compact and _ logical.” — Capita. 
TiMeEs, Mapison, WIs. 


416 Pages — $4.95 


SPRINGER PUBLISHING CO., Ine. 
Dept. 5F, 44 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y¥. 


Please ship LAW AND THE FARMER for 10 days’ 
free examination. If not pleased I may return book 
and owe nothing 


O $4.95 check enclosed 
(prompt refund if you 
return book) 


O Charge my account 


Print NAME__ 


ADDRESS 
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improvements in rural areas can be achieved 


A book that describes how basic, practical ; 


f 

D 

5 

Rural 
Reconstruction 


in Action: 
Experience in the Near and Middle East 


By H. B. ALLEN, Director of Education, Near East Foundation ‘ 


The rural people of the Near and Middle East can make im- 
portant advances in agriculture, sanitary and heaith practices, 
and education by using the means at hand, provided that they 
have a dedicated, down-to-earth leadership. Dr. Allen’s book 
tells how such advances have been made. 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN ACTION describes 
projects of rural reconstruction in Iran, Greece, Syria, Leba- 
non, Macedonia, Palestine, and other countries of the area. 
Drawing upon the author’s wide experience in the field, 
examples of actual projects are cited to show the ways by 
which a traditionally-minded people like the villagers of the 
Middle East have been helped to cooperate enthusiastically in 
improving their way of life. fe 


222 Pages, 41 Illus. $3.50 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


124 ROBERTS PLACE, ITHACA, NEW YORK a 


Mis a. A AEN AE HES AEE A HE HI IE MEI 
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IRWIN T. SANDERS 
J. R. SCHWENDEMAN 
RICHARD S. WOODBURY 


Societies 


around the world 


“An excellent work,” writes Clyde Kluckhohn of this new two-vol- 
ume textbook, “pioneering in the field of introductory courses in 
integrated social sciences . . . comprehensive in content, attractive 
in format, and beautifully illustrated ... sane in point of view.” 


Societies Around the World provides a new approach to the 
study of society—one that presents in a systematic way the essen- 
tial characteristics of a society, in terms of both its organization and 
its everyday workings. The work treats society comprehensively— 
not in pieces assigned to this or that subject-matter discipline, but 
as a whole. It presents six existing societies, differing in complex- 
ity and geographic distribution, as “going concerns”; then by the 
comparative method it delineates the main characteristics of society 
in general. Each society is studied intensively and systematically, 
according to a basic interdisciplinary plan, so that the student is 
equipped with the tools for meaningful analysis. 


In testing this work with thousands of students, the authors 
have found that the six societies chosen for study successfully pro- 
vide a basic orientation for all students. Volume I: the Eskimo, 
the Navajo, the Baganda; Volume II: the Chinese Peasant, the Cot- 
ton South, the English Midlands. Ready now. 


THE DRYDEN PRESS 
31 West 54th Street 
New York 19, New York 
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Making Good Communities Better 
(Revised) 
By Irwin T. SANDERS 


This popular handbook has been entirely rewritten and revised 
to include the results of research and suggestions of readers in the 
three years since it was first published. “A down-to-earth tool for 
community engineering.” $2.50 


Sugar Country 

The Cane Sugar Industry in the South, 1753-1950 
By J. CARLYLE SITTERSON 

The unique culture of south Louisiana and other cane sugar pro- 
ducing areas of the continental United States is here examined as a 


distinctive way of life arising from the influence of a one-crop 
industry. $6.00 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY PRESS, LEXINGTON 

















Journal of Farm Economics 


PUBLISHED By The American Farm Economics Association 
Editor: LAWRENCE W. WITT 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE, EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


NUMBER 2 
Geoffrey Shepherd 

LAND REFORM AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT Raleigh Barlowe 
CHINA'S ROAD FO COLLMESIVIBATION oo once cccvcnszessrsevseece A. Doak Barnett 


THe NATURE OF THE RACE BETWEEN Foop SUPPLIES AND DEMAND IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1951-72 Willard W. Cochrane and Harlan C. Lampe 


SOME ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS OF INPUT-OUTPUT RELATIONSHIPS IN 
FRYER PRODUCTION E. L. Baum and H. G. Walkup 


Votume XXXV "MAY, 1953 _ 


Firry YEARS OF FARM REcoRDS IN MINNESOTA. . ...George A. Pond 


This Journal contains additional articles, notes, and book reviews and is 
published in February, May, August, November, and December. Yearly sub- 
scription $5.00. 

Secretary-Treasurer: DON PAARLBERG 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
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RURAL SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


A Textbook in Rural Sociology and Anthropology 


by CHARLEs P. Loomis, Head of Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 


and Director of Social Research Service, Michigan State College; and 
J. ALLAN BEEGLE, Michigan State College. 


@ Based on a large amount of origi- 


nal research, this book treats ru- 
ral social groups from the view- 
point of the student who will later 
work in or with such groups. 


Unique in the employment of so- 
cial systems as a unifying frame 
of reference. Integrates findings 
from fields of rural sociology, so- 
ciometry, applied anthropology, 


@ Rural life is treated in terms of 


seven clear-cut elements: family 
and informal groups — locality 
groups — social strata — religious 
groups — educational groups — 
political and occupational groups 
— and rural service agencies. 

Graphical materials are used 
throughout the book to facilitate 
teaching and understanding of 
materials otherwise found com- 


and social theory. plicated. 


873 PAGES—55%” x 8%” 
Send for your copy today! 


PUBLISHED 1950 











BOLIVIA 
Land, People and Institutions 


by OLEN E. LEONARD 
Introduction by Dr. Cart C. TAYLOR 


287 pp., illustrated 
$6.00 


“Profusely illustrated, this excellent reference book . . . provides a complete 
analysis of life in the region.” National Foreign Trade Council. 


“A careful analysis of the culture and economy of Bolivia.” World Alliance 
News Letter. 

“Brings together the scientific data on demography, social organization, cul- 
ture, and geography of Bolivia.” Journal of Huinan Organization. 


THE SCARECROW PRESS 
3341 PROSPECT AVE. N.W., WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
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New McGRAW-HILL Sooke 


POPULATION PROBLEMS —New 4th Edition 


By WarkEN S. THompson, Miami University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Sociology and Anthropology. Ready in August. 


Completely modernized, including the latest census data, this text offers dis- 
cussions of the growth and change in population groups. Emphasis is placed 
upon the meaning of population change and trends in population development 
in terms of social questions. The text is written with great clarity and sim- 
plicity, understandable to all persons interested in current social developments. 


INNOVATION. The Basis of Cultural Change 


By H. G. Barnett, The University of Oregon. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Sociology and Anthropology. 462 pages, $6.50. 


A significant work of original scholarship and a major contribution to the sub- 
ject of social change, this new volume sets forth general principles pertaining 
to the backgrounds, characteristics, and reactions to innovation. The charac- 
teristics are described in psychological terms; under backgrounds fall analyses 
of auspicious social settings and the motivations of innovators; reactions are 
disc — in terms of categories of individuals who are predisposed to accept 
new ideas, 


INTRODUCTION TO EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


By Joun C. TOWNSEND, West Virginia University. McGraw-Hill 
Publications in Psychology. 220 pages, $4.00 
A concise, simple text designed to introduce beginning students to theory and 
techniques of the scientific method. The book presents, therefore, the frame- 
work and general methods of approach to the designing, conducting, and inter- 
preting of experiments, the use of equipment, the applications of statistical 
tools, etc. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY—New 2nd Edition 


By Ray E. Baser, Pomona College. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology 
and Anthropology. Ready in August. 


A major revision intended to reestablish the book as a leader in the field, the 
text and all statistics have been brought up-to-date while retaining the essen- 
tial purpose and scope. It offers an analysis of social interactions involved 
in finding a mate, adjusting to marriage problems, and achieving a satisfactory 
relationship between parent and child. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Other Executive Committee Members: 
NaTHaN L. W ae 
HETTEN (President-Elect) ..University of Connecticut 


T. Witsow LONGMORE. . Bureau of Agricultural Eeonomics, USDA 


Washington, D. C. 
Committee on Extension: 


Pennsylv ania State Co 
M4 te College, Penney 


Universi r of Kentucky 
versity tucky 


Kentucky 
Official Representative in the American Sociological Society: 
Howarp W. BEERS 


The object of the Rural shocks ic ts Geel 
— ent of rural sociology research, teaching, and exten- 
on *. 
M aerate cos perscn prof: objec of the 
field of rural sociology “Sha ie iatactated tm objec's of 
Heer tngpoc indy eg eat Commi 
ag petanade wey, 


saiciel coana of tet ; 
Send membership fees to: 





